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PROCEEDINGS 


-OF THE 


ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
| For Janvary, 1866. 


~rOQOu- 


e Annual General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
ab Bey the 17th January, 1866. 

4 .. Grote, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Council’s Report for 1865 :— 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Council have much satisfaction in being able to report that, during 
year, the activity of the Society has been equal to that of any 
mer period. There has not indeed been any increase in the number 
members on that of the previous year; on the contrary, there 
‘been a slight diminution on the total number, and a considerable 
inution of paying members. But in every department, there has 
| increased activity ; and many alterations and reforms have been 
aced, tending, as the Council believe, very materially to the ad- 
of the Society. 
e ordinary members of the Society, 25 have withdrawn during 
past year, and 11 are deceased, making a total loss of 36 members. 
ber of elections has been 52 only, so that there is a diminu- 
‘our on the member list of the previous year, 376 against 380. 
lowing tabular statement of the number of ordinary members 
th ciety for each year of the last decade shews, that while the 
1 number for the past year is only 4 less than that for 1864, the 
t inerease of absentee members has caused a diminution of 21 on 
list of subscribing members. The total number of the latter is 
v 267, of which 121 are resident. The Council trust that the elec- 
| of new members during the ensuing year may compensate for the 
sual number lost by death and withdrawal during that just ended, 
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Paying. Absent. Total. 


[iit Swe ee ae 131 36. ee 
1857 eee 109%), 38 ee 
ESBS 25 cycscat) DOS) eee 
$8500 5 cn, oe 135... 45. Sea 
1GOO 6 ek: Chee yee 
PRE ete) 225 55-281 
18622 Aes. 990° B2. Bie 
Eo 76... 79. 08a 
ETS Pipe Sa aes 288 92 380 
PCT Ace ae 267 109 376 


Among the honorary members, the Council regret to record the death 
of Dr. Hugh Falconer, long a member of the Society, and one whose 
name is indissolubly associated with its labours. The closing volume of 
its Researches, published in 1836, contains not less than 5 papers from 
Dr. Falconer, then in the midst of his Sewalik discoveries ; and 3 other 
papers on the fossils from that interesting range of hills were published 
by him about the same time in vols. 5 and 6 of Prinsep’s Journal. 
In 1834, he had previously drawn attention, in the same Journal, to 
the aptitude of the Himalayan range for the culture of Tea. <A letter 
from him, when at Saharanpore, seems to have conveyed to Calcutta 
the first intelligence of the great cataclysm of the Indus in 1841, the 
eause of which had the greater interest for him, in that he had then 
recently returned from an expedition to Cashmere and the great gla- 
ciers of the Mustagh range. In the following year, Dr. Falconer went 
to England, where, besides contributing many papers to the Royal, 
Asiatic, Geologlical and Linnean Societies, he commenced with Col. | 
Cautley the ‘ Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis,’ the text of which has unfor- 
tunately been left incomplete. On his return to India in 1848, his 
residence in Calcutta enabled him for the first time to be an office- 
bearer of the Society, and before finally leaving India in 1855, he 
undertook the arrangement, in their Museum, of the tertiary fossils with 
which his earlier researches had made him so familiar. During the 
10 years which followed on his return to England, he contributed to 
the Geological Society an important paper ‘ on the species of Mastodon _ 
and Elephant occurring in the fossil state in Kngland’, the 2nd part of 
which, though read so far back as 1857, has been published in that 


’ 
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_ Society’s Journal since his death. Another paper on the pigmy Ele- 
phant of Malta, read before the British Association at Cambridge, 
excited great interest. His later studies were devoted to that subject 
which is now so prominently occupying the thoughts of men of 
science, the antiquity of man; and his last written communication was in 
connexion with this, being a report to the Government which he drew up 
with Prof. Busk on some recently discovered cave deposits in Gibraltar. 
Dr. Falconer was, at the time of his death, a Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. A reso- 
lution expressive of its deep regret on the announcement of the loss 
which this event occasioned, was recorded in this Society’s proceedings 
for April last, and a subscription has been raised among its members 
for a bust, which it is hoped will be in its place in the meeting-room 
before the next anniversary meeting. 

Mr. Edward Blyth, who, as an Associate of the Society and Curator 
of the society’s museum, during a period of 21 years, brought together 
and described the greater part of the Zoological collections in the 
museum, and whose numerous writings in the Society’s Journal form 
an important part of the literature of Indian Zoology, has been elected 
- to the vacancy on the roll of honorary members, caused by the death 
of Dr. Falconer. 

The Rev. C. H. Dall has been elected during the past year as an 
associate member of the Society. | 

Among the ordinary members, the Council have to regret the loss 
_ by death of Mr. HE. O. Riley, whose paper on the Lake of the clear 
water in Burmah was published in the XXXIITI. Vol. of the Society’s 
4 Journal: also Brig.-Genl. Showers, the Hon’ble E. P. Levinge. Lieut. 
_ J.H. Urquhart, R. E., Lieut.-Col. P. Stewart, R. E., Babu Moodoo- 
~ sudun Doss, R. T. Martin, Esq., W. Forbes Goss, Hsq., Raja Chunder 
_ Sekur Roy, and Moulavi Waheeudeen Nubee Khan Bahadur. 


MusEvuM. 


i In no department has greater progress been made during the past 
& year than in the Society’s museum. In the month of June, Dr. J. 
4 _ Anderson was appointed Curator of the Imperial Museum, and _per- 
; mitted by Government to assume charge of the Society’s collections. 
Dr. Anderson immediately undertook the re-arrangement and resto- 
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ration of the specimens, which, since the departure of Mr. Blyth, had 
necessarily only received such care as was absolutely requisite to ensure 
their simple preservation. The museum was at the same time closed to 
the public for repairs, and for re-painting and whitewashing the interior. 
With a view to provide more light, especially in the lower rooms, the 
interior of the cases, the stands of the specimens, &c. were painted 
white, and the cases and larger specimens at the same time so re- 
arranged, as to obstruct as little as possible the side lights of the lower 
rooms. The smaller osteological specimens, which had previously been 
exposed to dust and injury, were arranged in cases, and the larger 
re-arranged with less crowding than before, and protected by a light 
railing. The stuffed animals were re-arranged and protected in a 
similar manner, in the room formerly occupied by the reptiles and 
fishes ; and the valuable antiquities, which had previously been exposed 
to the deteriorating action of the weather in the museum compound, and 
many of which had been lost to sight amid the vegetation, were brought 
into the museum, thoroughly cleaned, and arranged along the walls of 
the museum, so as to display them in a manner previously unattempt- 
ed. In order to provide more space for these and the Zoological 
specimens, the collections of rock specimens and minerals, which were 
of comparatively little interest to the public, and the importance of 
which has been in a great measure superseded by the formation of the 
Geological Museum in Hastings Street, were removed from their cases, 
carefully labelled and packed in cases, to be kept in the museum 
godowns, until the provision of more space may permit of their being 
arranged in drawers and thus rendered available to those who may 
wish to refer to them. Notwithstanding these measures, the space - 
available for the Zoological collections has been found insufficient, and 
the specimens remain inconveniently crowded, but the Council have 
addressed Government with a view to the temporary provision of space 
elsewhere, until such time as the new museum building may be made 
ready ; and they trust that it may shortly be in their power so to provide 
for this part of their collections, as to place them beyond risk of further 
injury. In addition to effecting these important improvements, Dr. 


Anderson has addressed himself to enlarge the Ethnological collection, _ 


and a circular, drawn up by him, has been issued in the name of the 
Society, soliciting the assistance of the different Governments of India 
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__ and of members of the Society, in extending the Society’s collection 
of human crania. The Government of Bombay has replied favorably 
to this application, and the Society has already received some contri- 
butions from private donors, and promises of further aid which augur 

_ favourably for the success of the undertaking. Dr. Anderson has also 
commenced the formation of a collection of casts of the head and bust 
_ of the various aboriginal races of India, and such foreign races as are 
to be found in Calcutta, or can be procured elsewhere. Similar casts 
of some of the monkey tribes have also been taken, and will be added 

to, as opportunity may serve. The reptilian collection has been ex- 

_ amined, compared, and catalogued by Mr. W. Theobald, Jr., and the 

_ catalogue is now in the press preparing for publication. Some speci- 


_ mens have also been presented to the collection by Mr. Theobald. 

_ The collection of Madrepores which, like the Invertebrate collections 
in general, (with the single exception of the shells arranged and cata- 
logued by Mr. Theobald, in 1860) have hitherto been in a sadly 
“neglected state, unnamed and unarranged, and so small innumber as 
most inadequately to represent this important fauna, even for our 
own coasts, have been cleansed, and will shortly be arranged, together 
with a fine series from the Arracan coast, presented by Mr. Theobald, 
im a case or cases specially provided for them. Mr. Atkinson has pre- 
‘sented a fine series of Lepidopterous insects, but these again cannot be 
exhibited, until the insect cases, long since ordered, shall arrive from 
home, and be placed in the museum. It has hitherto been a reproach 
to the museum, that but one, and that the smallest, of the five sub-king- 
doms of animated nature, has been at all adequately represented. The 
‘collection of Mollusca, which stands next in order, is equalled if not 
serotsod by more than one private collection in Calcutta; of the 
greater part of the Annulosa, nothing worthy of being called a collec- 
tion exists, and the same must be said of the Hchinodermata and 
Protozoa. Of the sub-kingdom Ccelenterata, the corals, already men- 
tioned, are the only representatives. The Council earnestly desire that 
a attention may be given to providing some more worthy representation 
of these neglected departments of Indian Zoology, and invite the dona- 
tions of members with a view to this end. They have hitherto abstain- 


' 
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ed from making any such appeal, being aware that the limited means 
ef the Society did not admit of their providing for the preservation 
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and arrangement of a greatly increased Zoological collection. They 
believe, however, that they may now venture to do so, with confidence 
that under Dr. Anderson’s direction, the Invertebrate collections, 
henceforth to be added to the Museum, will be fully cared for, and 
their importance duly appreciated. 

Besides the donations already mentioned, the Society have received 
many others of considerable importance. <A highly interesting and 
perfect specimen of a Meteorite which fell in the neighbourhood of 
Jessore in May, 1865, has been presented by Baboo Gour Doss Bysack ; 
and a stone of large dimensions, and exhibiting some peculiar external 
characters, which fell near Shergotty in August, 1865, has been most 
liberally presented by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. In con- 
nection with these, the Council feel it their duty to express their obli- 
gation to Mr. H. H. Locke, to whose careful superintendence the 
Society are indebted for a series of models of these stones, produced 
with a fidelity, which they believe will be highly appreciated by the 
Kuropean Museums to which they have been or will be presented. 
They cannot too highly appreciate the advantages offered by the 
School of Art, under Mr. Locke’s direction; both in enabling the 
Society to procure accurate and artistic models of meteorites, and 
ethnological and other casts, and also in furnishing illustrations for 
their publications, of an excellence and accuracy of execution, hitherto 
but rarely obtainable in Calcutta. Some specimens of meteorites, 
some of which are new to the Museum, have been received from Pro- 
fessor Shepard. From Mr. Blyth the Society has received a fine 
series of skulls, with a few other specimens; from Dr. Williams, late of 
Mandelay, and from Dr. Jerdon, collections of birds’ skins; and from 
Baboo Rajendra Mullick, a large number of birds and mammals. 
Dr. Stoliczka has presented some specimens of birds, and a Lagomys 
from the snow region of the N. W. Himalaya, which had long been 
a desideratum in the Museum. To Major Ford of Port Blair, the 
Society are indebted for 8 Andaman skulls, and a fine collection of 
shells ; and to Lieut. Beavan, Col. Tytler and many other donors, for | 
Zoological specimens of various kinds which have been enumerated in 
the Society’s proceedings. 

From Col. Fytche and Major Ford, the Society have received speci- 
mens of the weapons and manufactures of the Andaman Islanders ; 
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from Mr. Westfield, Genl. Tombs, Captain Godwin Austen, and Lieut. 
_ Wallace, specimens of arms, implements, and other works of the 
q Booteas and Thibetans; and from Col. Saxton, the implements used 
in the Meriah sacrifices in Goomsoor. A fine statue in beaten brass, 
of the Dhurm Rajah of Bhotan, presented by Captain Hidayut Ali, 
q now forms a prominent object on the staircase of the museum. 
In quitting the subject of the museum, the Council express a hope 
that the considerable expenditure which has been incurred in its 
_ restoration and re-arrangement, will be considered amply justified by 
_ the great improvement which it now exhibits. They are, however, 
fully impressed with the inability of the Society to continue to meet 
the heavy monthly outlay which the maintenance of the museum 
~ demands, and they have the whole subject now under consideration, 
_ with a view to providing for the future support of the museum, with- 
out trenching so seriously, as during the last few months, on the 
somewhat limited means of the Society. 


FINANCE. 


_ The Council have the satisfaction to report that the measures, 
adopted during the past year to realize the arrears due to the Society’s 


_ funds on account of entrance fees and subscriptions, have been more 
- successful than in previous years. It having, however, been ascertained 
‘that many members had never received the notices which from time to 
time had been sent informing them of their liabilities, registered 
letters were issued in December last, to all who were more than one 
iy ear in arrears, Satisfactory answers have been already received to some 
of these calls—and it is hoped that ere long the remaining arrears, 
| amounting to Rs. 7,487, will be all realized.* 

he outlay of the Society’s funds has been larger than usual, and 
will necessitate the sale of Government securities to the extent of 
about 1,500 Rs. which it is proposed to replace on realization of the 
| 4 i. arrears above noticed. 


* Of this amount Rs. 3,482 are for arrears of subscription of more than one 
al 8 standing. 
Outstanding for sale of Journal,,........+.....R8, 107 
Ditto ditto Subscriptions, ......... ti taae Cie 
Ditto ditto sale of Library books, . Hav eChoerhe ate 
Ditto ditto Admission Fees, Poe rer concer teresa nes oen 448 
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The principal items of extra expenditure have been the following : 
Th repairs to house:. Seiten a eae Rs. 1,764 
Refitting and re-arranging the Museum,...... 3,360 
In printing and editing the Journal,*.......... 1,006 
The sums realized from members during the past year amount to 
Rs. 10,3783. This is in excess of the average of the past ten years by 
Rs 2,700. Of the above total, Rs. 928 were for admission fees, and 
Rs. 9,445 for quarterly subscriptions. 
Comparing the actuals of this year with the estimate, the results are 


as follows : 


Income. 
Kstimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 
Admission fees: ciesxtiees disginute 1,600 928 672 
PRDECHIPHIONS 06, vhs, dycencsnesp 8,500 9,445 Be ra iy 
POUT otis aaa 2 ele apn hia is 600 758 BY aed Ris 
BUDA iceds Se ds tee sete eae 300 193 107 es 
Widseutir oc eins Ae tenes 1,500—-6,0877 7 037 
Secretary’s Office,.....:......006 20 34 ree 14 
Coin fend, .vsmees ose satiars snows 30 236 seq, UO 
779 5,860 
Excess, eva to L 
EXPENDITURE. 
Kstimate. Actual. Saving. Excess. 
POULBAL, — frisdvateh. sacatide ee 3,500 3,272 228 
Rai Dray ji cecice. cxsaiedn ohne dans s 2,500 2,500 49: 
PRGGAUTD Teast deicas che meine > 1,500 6,468} wee 068 
Secretary’s Office, ............ 2,850 2,349 1 ae 
Buildin. Gove derei aa gy 1,800 2,340 ia 540 
Coin Tad) 0555 caleecs «Sant os 250 386 Bi . 136, 
Miscellaneors, tc /fese.se00v2V5.0 400 265 135 tue 
364 5,604 
Expenditure excess, or) 0,200 
Income ditto, se) SOG 
Difference, A 159 


* This shews the excess cost over the average of other years. 
+ The expenditure of the Museum was estimated at the beginning of the last 
year for three months only, in the expectation that it would be transferred to the 


Government, 
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The following statement shews the estimated income and expendi- 
_ ture for 1866. 


| INCOME 

Peddnesion fees, 300.4 d208ll ea c2. Rs. 1,000 0 0 
ge 10 Aah i a Spe 8,500 0 0 
Journal,..... ... ras Pensee. ad Seis. 600 0 O 
Ree Pts tb sactieasd deo r2cts stew 61) 200%: O00 
Museum, ... ....... Sees Pith oa Msc .. 6,000 0 0 
Doerctary 6 Office, seed? feck dk sala. 20 0 0 
Be Pe 5 Bee aren sd day doit OO | Bor @ 
*Sale of ‘iteriaiait aCe peyett ater TOO) 02.70 
17,920. 0 0 

EXPENDITURE. 
PET A tige  OSOTD . ese Rs. 3,500 0 0 
Remeedinesr ty. 608.1), 2G..uL ee. Liu GOO) Dood 
MMMM. maciorvsn.)-s blest aeebala A tenis . 2,000 0 0 
MEGS, oy ok. s- sce Vavan...t:.... 6,000 0 0 
= Secretary’s Office, Dh Hosea sine so ertien 2,350 0 0 
a Peer SU iees atleast 212,500» On 0 
Bemenne, 3/) J tadioesasise, Ue 5) B20 6B) 0 
Meme aneOuls, (11, 002082. cis. I Ses 350 0 0 
17,920 0 0 


The accounts for the year have been prepared and submitted to the 
Auditors as usual, and will be laid before the Society assoon as finally 


OFFICERS. 


_ The great increase in the Honorary work of the Society, which has 
been caused by the increase of its number of members during the past 
few years, by the increase in its publications, and various other work, 

“has induced the Council, on the report of the Secretary, to increase the 
r umber of Honorary officers from two to four; so distributing the 
: work, that each officer should undertake a apeciah department and 


- * This will only be necessary, in the event of outstanding arrears not being 
realized as anticipated. 


= —_ a a ae 
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thus relieve the two Secretaries (frequently one only) from the excess 
of work imposed by the previous arrangement. Col. Gastrell kindly 
consented to officiate as Treasurer, and two special Secretaryships of 
Natural History and Philology, History, d&c. were established and 
accepted respectively by Dr. J. Anderson and Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Mr. Blanford retaining the general work of correspondence, and 
the transaction of the ordinary current business of. the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. This measure was announced to the Society for confirma- 
tion in July last, since which it had been in force, and the Council 
believe greatly to the benefit of the Society. 

Babu Lal Gopal Dutt, the Librarian and Assistant Secretary, having 
applied for six months’ leave, the Council have appointed Babu Pro- 
tap Chunder Ghoshe to officiate for him during his absence. Though 
~ new to his duties, Babu Protap Chunder Ghoshe has applied himself 
with great zeal, and promises to be¢ome a most useful officer. The 
other officers of the Society remain as at .the end of last year, and 
have continued to give entire satisfaction. 

J OURNAL. | 

The change in the form of publication of the Journal announced in 
the last annual report, was effected at the commencement of the present 
year, and this, together with the re-arrangement of Honorary officers, 
has enabled the Society to clear off the large arrears of papers which 
had accumulated in their boxes; so that it is trusted that, in future, 
publication may keep pace with the receipt of communications, to the 
great satisfaction doubtless of authors and readers. It has been found 
quite practicable, and indeed easy, to classify the papers received, accord- 
ing to the system proposed ; and the papers of different characters have * 
the advantage of being edited by gentlemen having special acquain- 
tance with the subject matter, without delay or inconvenience. The 
increased bulk of the publications has necessarily rendered the expen- 
diture of the Society in this department somewhat heavier than in 
former years ; whether the cost will remain the same or will diminish 
in subsequent years, must depend on the number of communications 
received ; but the Society will doubtless consider that the cost of the 
Journal is one of the most legitimate items of expenditure, and will 
desire that the Journal may suffer no diminution in the quantity or 


value of the materials received. 
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_ Seven numbers of the Journal, viz. three of the N atural History 
and four of the Historical part, have been issued, and ten numbers of 
the Proceedings ; an eighth number of the Journal, making the fourth 
of the Natural History part, is now nearly ready for issue, together 
with the number of the Proceedings for December. 


LIBRARY. 


During the past year, 350 volumes, periodicals, and pamphlets have 
been added to the Library, the greater part of which have been pre- 
sentations. The heavy outlay which has been incurred in the repairs 
of the building and the restoration of the Museum, has not permitted 
the Society to expend any largesum onthe Library. A series of works 
on Zoophytes have however been purchased, with a view to the deter- 
mination and arrangement of this part of the Zoological collection, which 
Dr. Stoliczka has kindly offered to undertake. Considerable progress 
has been made in the preparation of a new and classified catalogue, 
long an urgent necessity ; the former catalogue having become in a 
great measure obsolete, owing to the large additions made to the 
Library since it was prepared. The catalogue now preparing will be 
- classified according to subjects, with a descriptive index arranged 
alphabetically, and it is proposed to publish an annual Supplement 
_ arranged in like manner. 


Bibliotheca Indica. 


Twenty-six numbers of the Bibliotheca Indica have been issued 
during the past year, including portions of twelve different works. 
One of these is Arabic, two are Persian, seven Sanskrit, and two 
_ translations from the Sanskrit. 

In the new series, Major Lees has completed his edition of the W2s- 
; o-Ramin, an ancient Persian poem of great merit ; and Maulavis Abdul 
- Hak and Ahmed Ali have brought out three fasciculi of the Ikbal- 
Windmch Jahdngiri, a biography of Jehéngir, which, with the Tojuk-e. 
| Jehangiri, lately published at Alighar, will place at the disposal of the 
; Oriental scholar the most authentic materials available for a correct, 
ie history of the reign of that distinguished emperor. As a sequel to it, 
| the Council have lately sent to press the Alamgirndmeh of Mohamed 
t Kazim, and intend to follow it up by editions of the Bddshdhndmeh of 
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Abdul Hamid Lahourie and the Térikh e Bahddurshdhi, to complete 
their series of the standard histories of the native histories of Delhi. 

Of Sanskrit works in this series, the Council have to record the com- 
pletion of the Brihatsanhitd of Vardha Mihira, an astronomical work of 
great value, edited by Dr. H. Kern; the Nydya Darsana of Gotama 
with the commentary of Vatséyana, edited by professor Jayandrayana 
Tarkapanchanana ; the Ndérada Panchardtra, edited by Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea; the Sénkhyasdra of Vijnana Bhikshu, edited by Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall; and the Das’arupa or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy by 
Dhananajaya with the exposition of Dhanika, by the same editor. The 
late Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the Sdnkhya Aphorisms of Kapila 
has also been completed by the publication of its concluding portion. 

Of works in progress, Pandit Ramandrayana Vidyaratna has issued 
seven fasciculi of the Srauta Sutra of Aswalayana, Babu Rajendraldla 
Mitra has brought out a fasciculus of the Taittiriya, Ardnyaka, and 
Pandita Maheschandra Nyayaratna, a fasciculus of the Mimdnsd 
Darsana with the commentary of Sivara Swami. 

In the old series, Babu Pramadddasa Mitra has brought out two 
fasciculi of his continuation of Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the 
Sahitya Darpana, and Major Lees and Babu Rajendralala Mitra are 
engaged in their editions of the Biographical Dictionary of Ibn Hajar 
and the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda. 

The following are lists of the different works published, or are in 
course of publication, in the old and the new series :— 


Of the New Serves. 

1. The Iqbélnémah-i Jahangiri; of Motamad Khan, edited by Mau- | 
lawis Abd Al-Haqq, and Ahmad Ali, Nos. 77, 78 and 79. Fasc. I, 
Ii and III. 3 

2. Wis-O-Ramin, an ancient Persian poem by Fakr al-din, As’ad 
al-Astarabadi, al-Fakhri, al Gurgani, edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, 
L. L. D. and Munshi Ahmad Ali, No. 76. Fasc. V. 

3. The Mimans4 Darsana, with the commentary of Savara Swdmin, 
edited by Pandita Mahésa Chandra Nydyaratna. No. 85, Fasc. II. 

4. Sankhya-Séra, a treatise on Sankhya Philosophy, by Vijfiéna 
Bhikshu, edited by Fitz-Edward Hall, D. C. L. Oxon, No. 83. 

5. The Das’a-Rupa, or Hindu Canons of Dramaturgy, by Dhanan- 
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jaya; with the exposition of Dhanika. The Avaloka edited by Fitz, 
_ Edward Hall, D. 0. L. No. 82, Fase. III. 

6. The Sénkhya Aphorisms of Kapila with extracts from Vijfiana 
Bhiksu’s commentary, translated by J. R. Ballantyne, LL. D. No. 
81, Fasc. II. 

7. The Narada Pancharatra, edited by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. No, 
75, Fasc. IV. 

8. The Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
commentary of Saéyandchérya, edited by Babu Rajendralala Mitra, No. 
74, Fasc. II. 

9. The Nydya Darsina of Gotama with the commentary of Vat- 
sdyana, edited by Pandita Jayandréyana Tarkapanchanana. No. 70, 
Fasc. IIT. 

10. The S’rauta Sutra of As’waldyana with the commentary of 
Gargya Narayana, edited by Rama Narayana Vidydratna, Nos. 69, 71, 
80, 84, and 86. Fasc. IV., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. 

11. The Brihatsanhité of Varéha-Mihira, edited by Dr. H. Kern, 
Nos. 68, 72, and 73. Fasc. V., VI, and VIL. 

The Muatakhab Al-Twérikh of Abd Al-Qadir Bin i Malikshah, 
edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, L.L. D. and Maulawi Kabir Aldin Ahmad 
and Munshi Ahmad Ali. Fasc. V. 

Of the Old Series. 

1. A Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mohammad, 
by Ibn i Hajar, edited in Arabic by Maulawies Abd-al Haqq and Gho- 
lam Qadir and Capt. W. N. Lees, Nos. 209, 211, and 214. Fasc. IV., 
Bey., and VI. 

2. The Sahitya-Durpana or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on 
literary criticism; by Vis’wandtha Kavirdaja, translated into English 
_ by Babu Pramadadésa Mitra and the late James R. Ballantyne, L.L.D., 
Nos. 212 and 213. Fase. I. and II. 

| 3. The Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, with the 
| commentary of Sayanacharya, edited by Babu Rajendraldla Mitra. 
| No. 210, Fasc. XX. 

3 Coin Cabinet. 


_ The only contribution of any moment received for the Numismatic 


| ‘i Cabinet is a collection of miscellaneous coins from Capt. Stubbs, includ- 


| % _ ing several copper Bactrians, a few silver Greeks and Pathans, and a 
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gold hin. But advantage has been taken of an order of the Govern- 
ment of India to melt down all native coins with a view to withdraw 
them from circulation, and a large number of Pathan, Moghol, and 
Narayani coins have been purchased from the Mint at the price of 
bullion. A good set of Assam silver coins and some dated Bengal 
Pathans have also been secured for the Society by exchange of dupli- 
cates. 


The report having been read, it was moved by the President and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approved. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and Officers for 
the ensuing year. 

It was proposed by the President and agreed to, that Dr. S. B. Part- 
ridge and Mr. H. Leonard be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on the report 
of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been elected to 
serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Councit. 
K. C. Bayley, Esq. President. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
Babu Jadavakrishna Singh. Vice Presidents. 
W. L. Heeley, Esq. 
A. Grote, Esq. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
W.S. Atkinson, Esq. 
Dr. J. Fayrer. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 
W. Stokes, Esq. 
Lieut.- Col. J. EK. Gastrell, Treasurer. 
H. F. Blanford, Esq., General Secretary. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, Philological Secretary. 
Dr. J. Anderson, Natural History Secretary. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows :— 

‘““T had proposed, before making over the Chair to my successor on 
this occasion, to read some remarks to the Meeting on the Proceedings 
of our Society during the past year, but the leisure for preparing them 
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has failed me, and my address, which would I fear under any circum- 
stances have been a very imperfect one, is fortunately the less necessary, 
m consequence of the fullness of the Council’s report which has just 
been read to you. 

' “ There is cause, I think for congratulating the Society on the progress 
of its labours described in that report, and on the success which has 
marked its efforts for extending the influence of its Journal, and for 
improving the condition of the Museum. For the change in the form 
of the Journal we are indebted to our able and assiduous Secretary, 
Mr. Blanford ; it was at his suggestion that the Council adopted the 
present double publication, a form which at once adapts the Journal 
for wider circulation, and leaves our members free to call only for that 
Part of it in which they take an interest. For the improvements so — 
conspicuous in the Museum, the Society has mainly to thank the 
Curator of the new Indian Museum, Dr. J. Anderson, who by permis- 
sion of Government, is in charge of the Society’s collections. The 
Council have done all in their power to give Dr. Anderson the means of 
making these improvements, and they trust with the assistance of Go- 
vernment to enable him to push them further, pending the construc- 
_ tion of the new building, to which the collections are eventually to be 
_ transferred. 
“The Philological Committee has, perhaps, on the whole, been more 
active during the year than the other Committees of the Council. 
The loss of our late able Secretary, Mr. Cowell, has, however, been much 
" felt by that Committee as well as by the Council. Now that Mr. 
Cowell has finally determined on not rejoining his Indian appointment, 
I take this opportunity of laying before the Meeting the sense enter- 
tained by the Council of the great services rendered to the Society by 
that eminent scholar during his incumbency. His qualifications are 
likely to be more especially missed shortly, if, as proposed by the Phi- 
|. -lological Committee, the Society carry out the undertaking of pub- 
| lishing a revised edition of the Ayin-i-Akbari. 
«The report has noticed the progress made in the publication of the 
_ series of Persian historians. I see that exception has been taken by 
an oriental scholar at home to the omission, by the editors of the 
works published, of the general histories with which the historians 
always commence. I doubt whether such objections will be shared 
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by orientalists generally. It would have added considerably to the 
costliness of the publication, had the MSS. been published in full, and 
the continuity of the series is better preserved by omitting an unneces- 
Sary repetition. 

“I am glad to find, in the report, a recognition justly due to Mr. 
Locke, of the services which he and his School of Art have lately ren- 
dered to the Society. I may point to the casts now on the table in 
evidence of the value of those services in one branch of art only: 
There is promise, I am glad to say, of further assistance from him in 
other branches. I cannot conclude these brief remarks without ex- 
pressing the same acknowledgments of the Council and of myself per- 
sonally to Mr. Blanford, Dr. J. Anderson and Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
for the zeal and ability with which they have discharged their Secre- 
tariat duties during the year, and to Lieut.-Col. Gastrell for the ear- 
nestness with which he has taken up the charge of the Society’s 
finances since his appointment as Treasurer.”’ 


The meeting then resolved itself into an Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 
The minuates of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following presentations were announced :— 

1. From His Highness Rama Varma, the First Prince of Trivan- 
drum, a copy of “‘a letter on the utility of the study of the Sanskrit 
Language.”’ 

2. From Major J. G. Gowan, a copy of “Iconologia or Moral 
Emblems,” by C. Ripa. 

3. From W. S. Atkinson, Esq., a specimen of fossil wood from 
the petrified Forest of Cairo. ; 
4. From Babu Ram Doss Sen, a copy of an Address on the Lan- 

guage and Literature of Asia, by F. Sedden, Esq. 

5. From Major B. Ford, Port Blair, three skulls, and an incomplete 
skeleton of a child; a Hydrosaurus salvator in spirit; a few edible 
swallows’ nests, an incomplete skeleton of Sus Andamanensis ; an 
Andaman bow and a fishing basket; and specimens illustrating the 
Conchology of Andamanese Islands. 

The following letter accompanied these donations :— 

‘T have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded me by the 
kind offer of Dr, David B. Smith on his present visit to the Settlement, 
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to forward, for the acceptance of the Asiatic Society, a selection illus- 
trative of the conchology of the Andaman Islands. 
“TI am uncertain as to whether I forward anything not already in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society. I may mention, however, that 
_ in making the selection, an effort has been made of sending as nlany 
varieties as possible. Dr. Smith has kindly undertaken to have those 
_ shells now sent, properly identified and classed, and to let me know of 
any wanting to make the selection a better one, which I will endea- 
vour to do. 
“T take this opportunity of sending by the kind care of Dr. Smith, 
three skulls which are known to be those of Andamanese. I have 


_ geen the circular lately put forth by the Society regarding craniological 
_ researches, and I shall be glad if these specimens now sent be found to 
afford any further knowledge or clue to the origin or distinctive cha- 
‘ racteristics of this new Island race. I have also entrusted to Dr. 
_ Smith’s care, 2 skulls of the Sus Andamanensis, also a Black Saurian 
Dwhich I believe to be peculiar i in its distribution to these Islands, and 
afew more objects that may be of interest. 


“ (Signed) B. Forp, Major. * 
Port Blair, 14th Dec., 1865.” Supdt., Port Blair. 
The special thanks of the Society to Major Ford were proposed by 
the President, and unanimously voted. 

6. From the Rev. J. Long, the following books :— 

 Stubelii, A. Basilii, fabri sorant Thesavrvs Ervditionis Scholastice. 
ipsie, 1717, folio. 

|  Bocharti, S. Hierozoicon sive bipartitum opus de Animalibus S. 
Se ipture. Lugduni Batavorum, 1692, fol. 

_ Bocharti, 8. Hierozoici sive bipartiti operis de Animalibus S. 
Scripture. Lugduni Batavorwm, 1692, fol. pars posterior. 

a Vossii, Etymologicon Lingve Latine. Lugduni, 1664, fol. 

- Meninski, F. & M. Linguarum orientalium Turcice, Arabice, 
Persice institutiones seu Grammatica Turcica. Vienne Austria, 
1680, Royal 4to. 

Sharpe, A. G. Syntagma Dissertationum, Oxonw, 1767, 4to. Vol. IT. 
-Tudicia @ multis quedam virorvm reverendorvm, Nobilissimorvm 
ae Clarissimorum de laboribus Dn. P. Kirstenii, Lipsie, 1611, 4to., 
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Sacy, S. de, Mémoires sur diverses antiquités de la Perse. Parvs, 
1793, 4to. 

Catalogo della Libreria Capponi. Roma, 1747, 4to. 

Aryda, A. Institutiones Grammaticae Arabicae. Viennae, 1812, 4to. 

Leigh, EK. Critica Sacra: or observations on all the Radices, or Pri- 
mitive Hebrew words of the Qld Testament in alphabetical order. 
London, 1662, 4to. 

Brigant, M. le, Observations fondamentales sur les Langues anciennes 
et modernes. Paris, 1787, 4to. 

Bythneri, V. Lyra Prophetica Davidis Regis sive Analysis Critico- 
practica Psalmorum. Londini, 1653, 4to. 

Schultens, A. Excursus primus ad caput Primum vie veteris et, 
regie Hebraizandi. Lugduni Batavorvm, 1739, 8vo. 

Masclef, F. Grammatica Hebraica, a punctis aliisque inventis mas- 
sorethicis libera. Pardsizs, 1743, 8vo. 

Valckenaer, L. C. Ammonius de adfinium Vocabulorum differen- 
tia. Lugduni Batavorum, 1739, 8vo. 

Paradigmata de quatuor Linguis orientalibus precipvis, Arabica, 
Armena, Syra, AXthiopica. Parisiis, 1596, 8vo. 

A Persian MS., Ferishta’s “ Guzerat.”’ 

On the proposition of the President, the special thanks of the meet- 
ing were voted to the Rev. J. Long. 

7. From Col. Brown, Moulmein, skins of Psitta Cucullata and 
one Scolopax Rusticola. ) 

8. From the Rev. J. Long, on part of J. Avdall, Esq. Scat 
of a Burmese Candle and Har-ring. 

Mr. D. Waldie remarked that these specimens appeared to be made * 
of paraffine or some similar hydrocarbon. He had geen pieces of such 
material from Burmah, and the specimen on the table appeared to be 
of the same character. At the request of the President, Mr. Waldie 
undertook to examine the specimens and report thereon to the Society. 

Letters were read— 

1. From the Government of India, Home Department, forwarding ~ 
ten communications describing storms in various parts of the world, and 
which had been forwarded for the use of the late Mr. Piddington. 
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From E. C. Bavtry, Esq., Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
To Tux Srorerary, Astatic Socrery. 


Dated, Fort William, the 22nd Dec., 1865. 
Home Dept. 


Sir,—The Society are doubtless aware that the late Mr- Piddington 
published a Horn Book on the Law of Storms, and was engaged in 
collecting materials to enlarge his publication. 

Since his death, several communications, ten in number, have been 


received in this office relating to various storms met with by the 

writers during their voyages. These communications are herewith 

forwarded to the Society, for any use they, may think proper to make 
of them. 


_ Thave, &., 
(Sd.) K. C. Bavyzey, 
’ Secy. to the Govt. of India.. 

g. From F. Fedden, Esq., containing a few notes on Fire-flies. 

“T see that in Part II, No. ILI. under “ Notes and Queries’ there 
has been a slight dieecan on the fireflies, as to their emitting their 
light simultaneously in flashes. The fact is perfectly correct, as de- 
scribed in the quotations from “ The Reader” and Cameron’s Works. 
I have often observed in parts of Burmah, near the streams in the 
-Bassein district especially, the fireflies appear to hover about the 
bushes in myriads, and simultaneously emit their intermittent light 
“irrespective of wind or extraneous causes apparently. At times, one 


end of the bush will commence to emit light, that will spread as a 
- flash across to the other end, by which time the former will be in 
darkness: or one bush or portion may be illuminated, while another 
h s just been extinguished.” 

7 a “ Have you ever observed the noise the white ants make when dis- 
tu bed, perhaps at night when committing their ravages on some 
‘matting or straw? The noise they cause, always reminds me of the 
si simultancous flashing of the fireflies. The noise is produced by the 
w hite ant sharply driving forward his forceps into anythimg it-may be . 
on . (the straw or the matting) and tearing a small fragment away. 
‘They. do this intermittently and almost simultaneously, one portion 
perhaps commencing slightly before the mass (as a signal) and ceasing 
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Mr. R. D. Stewart observed that he had seen the same rhythmical 
flashing of the fire-flies at Tallygunge, and Mr. Long had also seen a 
similar phenomenon near Calcutta. 

3. From Mr. W. Theobald, Jr. forwarding some notes on fire-flies. 

Referring to a discussion which took place at a former meeting of 
the Society on the habit of fire-flies flashing simultaneously, Mr: 
Theobald described a case that he had witnessed in the Irawaddy delta, 
east of the Bassein river, in which large numbers of fire-flies around 
some bushes on the bank of the river, emitted their flash rhythmically 
and simultaneously. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

A. Mackenzie, Esq., Lieut.-Col. D. Broune, Lieut. W. G. Hughes, 
Capt. F. C. Hamilton, Lieut. G. Seaton, A. Rattray, Hsq., J. H. 
Crawford, Esq. C.S., Major A. Allen, Babu Ganendra Mohun Tagore, 
Rev. J. Barton, J. Low, Esq., J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the next meeting. 

N. Daly, Esq., Forest Dept., Myanoung, Burmah, proposed by 
Mr. Theobald and seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq., proposed by Mr. Blanford and seconded: by Mr. 
Locke. 

J. H. Johnson, Esq., G. T. S, proposed by Dr. Stoliczka and 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

The Rev. J. Cave Brown, Kidderpore, for re-election, proposed by 
Mr Grote and seconded by Mr. Blanford. 

A letter from R. B. Chapman, Esq., intimating his desire to with- . 
draw from the Society, was recorded. 

The Council recommended, on the part the Philological Committee, 
that the Yéga Darsana be published in the Sanskrit series of the 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Council reported that 136 duplicate bird-skins have been added 
to the museum during the last two months. 

The following communications were received :— 

1. From C. Horne, Esq., C. 8., ‘Notes on the Pi-lo-shan-na of — 
‘General Cunningham.” 

2. From W. Theobald, Esq., Jr., “Notes and Queries on Zoology.” 
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3. From C. Horne, Esq., C. S., ‘‘ Notes on an ancient Hindu 
| Temple at Malaon.” 

4. From Ool. J. T. Walker a translation of a paper by Capt. 
‘Golubief, “‘ Observations on the astronomical points determined by 
the brothers Schlagintweit. in Central Asia.’’ 

5. From W. Masters, Esq., Professor of Kishnaghur College. “A 
few notes on the earthquakes that lately disturbed Lower Bengal.” 

6. From Profr. R. Von Schlagintweit of Giessen, ‘‘ Comparative 
hypsometrical and physical tableau of High Asia.”’ : 

This paper of which the following is an abstract, was read by the 
Secretary. 

_ _ The object of Mr. Schlagintweit’s paper was to give a summary of the 
_ Physical features of High Asia, and to institute a comparison of them 
with the corresponding features of the Alps and Andes. The subject 
was treated under six heads, viz. : Geographical-configuration; Hydro- 
graphy ; the Phenomena of snow, glaciers, &c.; Habitations; Extreme 
heights visited by man; and the Limits of vegetable and animal life. 
_ The author sought to correct the prevailing impression that Tibet is 
an elevated table land, an idea which still holds its ground, in spite of 
_ the writings of Humboldt, Strachey, Cunningham and Thomson. Be- 
_ tween the Karakorum and Kiinlun, especially over the western crest of 


_ the former, there are several elevated tracts of between 16,000 and 
_ 18,000 ft. These tracts are below the snow-line, and without vegeta- 
tion. Beyond these, in the far distance, snowy peaks are perceived, 
besides which are nothing but barren rocks and extensive sterile 
plains, well watered however, by glacier streams. The plateaux of 
) ‘the Andes are more extensive than those of the Himalaya, and have 
large towns at elevations of from 11,000 to 14,000 ft. The mean 
; pent of 19 passes in the Himalaya is 17,800 ft .; the mean of three 
in the Karakorum 18,700, and that of two in the Kimlun, 17,000 ft. 
; ‘The highest in the Himalaya is the Gamin Pass leading from Garhwal 
_to Gnari Khorsum at an elevation of 20,459 ft. In the Andes, the 
i average elevation of the passes is 14,000 ft. 

i Of the peaks of the Himalaya, 17 exceed 25,000 ft., 40 are above 
— 23,000 ft., and 120 are above 20,000 ft.; the highest is Mount Everest, 
_ which is 29,000 ft. The highest of the Karakorum range is that 
= known as K. 2, which st 28,278 ft. in height, and second only to 
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Mount Everest. None of the peaks yet measured in the Kiinlun 
exceed 22,000 ft. The highest peak of the Andes is Aconcagua 
23,004 ft. The highest of the Alps are Mont Blanc, 15,784 ft. and 
Monte Rosa 15,223 ft. 

The lakes and springs in the Himalaya were next discussed and 
compared with those of the Andes; the lakes of the Himalaya were 
shewn to be of no great size, but to range up to 16,620. 

The snows of the Himalaya have been known to extend in winter 
down to 2,500 ft , but the average limit may be placed at about 5,000 
ft. The summer snow-line is lower on the southern than the north- 
ern flank of the range, as was first pointed out by Webb and Moor- 
croft ; being 16,200 ft. for the former, and 17,400 ft. for the latter. 
This anomaly is attributed to the greater dampness of the atmosphere 
to the south of the range. 

The greatest height visited by the brothers Schlagintweit is, as 
measured by them, 22,239 ft., but Mr. Glaisher has ascended in a 
balloon to a height of at least 30,000 ft., at which he became unable to 
take further observations, and it is believed that he rose as high as. 
36,960 ft. This is the greatest elevation ever reached by man. 

On the Himalaya, trees extend up to 11,800 ft. and extensive forests 
occur a little below this height; grain is cultivated up to the same 
maximum elevation. Shrubs extend up to 15,200 ft. or nearly the 
height of Mont Blanc, and in the Karakorum up to 16,419 ft. Mon- 
keys range up to beyond 11,000 ft. and Tigers to the same height in 
the Himalaya. Neither of these are met with, however, in Western 
Thibet. Leopards occur at 13,000 and 14,000 ft. and jackals between 
16,000 and 17,000 ft. Dogs accompany the Thibetan shepherds up to , 
18,000 ft. The ranges of some of the lower animals were also noticed. 
Doves appear to range higher than any other birds. 
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The * distinguishes Non-Subscribing and the + Non-Resident Members. 


Tigte of Election. 


— 


1847 June 
1860 Dec. 


— 1865 June 
1860 July 
1862 April 
1862 April 
1859 Feb. 
—6©-1852 July 
1864 May 
1860 Oct. 
1861 May 
1865 Jan. 
— 1843 Sept. 


1864 Dec. 
1860 Nov. 
1862 Oct. 
- 1859 Oct. 
1861 Sept. 
L 1861 July 
1864 Dec. 
y 855 July 
1861 Feb. 


1826 Sept. 


1835 Oct. 
1865 Nov. 
1860 Nov. 
1864 May 
1862 Aug. 
; 1860 July 
ae Jan. 
1859 May 
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f+Abbott, Lieut.-Col. J., Artillery. 

Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Mau- 

lavi. 

Agabeg, J. Esq. 
+Ahmad Khan Saiéd, Bahadur. 
+Aitchison, C. U. Esq., C. S. 

+ Aitchison, J. E. T. Esq., M. D. 
* Alabaster, C. Hsq. 

*Allen, C. Esq., B. C. S. 

+ Alexander, N. S. Esq., C.S. 

Amir Ali, Khan, Manshi. 

Anderson, Dr. T., F. L S. 

Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. 8S. 
*Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 

Artillery. 

Anderson, W. Esq. 
y+Anley, W, A. D., Esq, 

Apurva Krishna, Rajah, Bahadur. 

Archer, Dr. C. 

Asghur Ali, Khan Bahadur, Nawab. 
*Asphar, J. J. T. H. Esq. 
+Atkinson, HE. F. T. Esq. 

Atkinson, W.8. Esq.,M. A..F LS 
yAusten, Capt. H.H G., H. M.’s24th 

Foot, Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 

Avdall, J. Esq. 


*Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. 
Ball, V. Esq. 
Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 
*Barry, Dr. J. B. 
+Basevi, Capt. J. P., Royal Engineers. 
*Batten, G@. H. M. Hsq., B. C. S. 
+Batten, J. H. Esq., B. C. S. 
Bayley, K. C. Bsq., B.C. 8. 


Umballa 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Allyghur 
Lahore 
Uuritsar 
China 
Europe 
Purneah 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Kurope 
Calcutta 
Chaprah 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Jaunpore 
Calcutta 


Dehra Dhoon 
Calcutta 


Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Dehra Dhoon 
Kurope 
Almorah 
Calcutta 
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Date of Election. 


1861 Feb. 
1849 June 
1864 Sept. 
1841 April 
1861 Sept. 
1847 Aug. 
1830 Sept. 
1862 Dec. 
1862 Aug. 
1862 June 
1862 July 
1864 Nov. 
1840 July 


1864 May 
1846 Mar. 


1859 Sept. 
1857 Mar. 


1859 Aug. 


1864 April 
1857 Aug. 
1859 Aug. 
1864 Mar. 
1859 Oct. 
1854 Nov. 
1865 May 
1860 Mar. 
1860 Oct. 
1864 Dec. 
1862 Jan. 
1847 June 
1860 Nov. 
1863 Aug. 


1856 Sept. 


1859 April 
1860 June 
1859 Sept. 
1863 June 
1860 Jan. 
1865 Nov. 
1856 Sept. 
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. | *Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Regt., B. N. I. | Europe 
+Browne, Capt. Horace A. Rangoon ~ 
. | +Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee, B. A. | Barripore 


Babu. 
Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. | Chinsurah 


Calcutta, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of. | Calcutta 


6.) Bayley, 8. C. Esq., B.C. S. Calcutta 
6.| Beadon, Hon’ble C., B. C. 8, | Calcutta 
7. | ¢Beames, J. Hsq., C. S. Purneah 
7.| Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C. S. Calcutta 
4. | +Beavan,Lieut. BR. C.,late62ndB.N.I. | Roorkie 
4.| *Beckwith, J. Esq. Europe 
1.| *Benson, Lieut.-Col. R. Kurope 
3.| +Bernard, C. EB. Esq. Nagpore 
6.| Beverley, H. Esq., C. 8. Calcutta 
4.|+Bhau Daji, Dr. Bombay 
2.| Bhola Nath Mullick, Babu. Calcutta 
2.; Bhoodeb Mookerjee, Babu. Chinsurah 
15. | *Birch, Major-General Sir R. J. H., 

KC. B. Kurope 
4.| Bird, Dr. R., Civil Surgeon. Howrah 
4, *Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Regt., 

BONG: Europe 
7.| Blane, Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Calcutta 
4 Blanford, H. F, .Bsq., ABs S200, 

F.G.8. Calcutta 
3.| +Blanford, W. T. Esq., A. R. 8. M., 

F. G. 8. Geol. Surv. Bombay 
6.| Blochmann, H. Esq., M. A. Calcutta 
2.| *Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A., Kt. HKurope 
3.| Bolie Chand Singh, Babu. Calcutta 
2.| Bowie, Lt G. M. Madras Staff Corps. | Calcutta 

12. | + Bowring, L. B. Esq., B.C. S. Bangalore 
}.} *Boycott, Dr f., B. M.S Europe 
3.| +Bradford, C. W. V. Esq. Hooghly 
7. | + Brandis, Dr. D. Rangoon 
3. | +Brandreth, J. E. L. Esq. Rowal Pindee 
7.| Branson, J. H. A. Esq. Calcutta 
15. | *Briggs, Major D. Europe 
2 
| 
5 
3 
6 
6 
J 
3 
3 
1 
3 


.| Campbell, C. J. Esq., C. HE. Delhi 
. | *Campbell, Dr. A. Europe 
Campbell, Hon’ble G. Calcutta 
+Carnac, J. H. Rivett, Hsq., B. C. S. | Nagpore 
+Carnegy, P. Esq. Oudhe 
Chapman, R. B. Esq., B. 0. 8. Calcutta 


1866.] 


1860 Oct. 
1863 Aug. 
1863 April 
1863 June 
1864 May 
1861 Sept. 


1862 April 
1851 Mar. 
1860 Dec. 
1857 Mar. 
1861 July 


1862 April 
1847 June 


1861 Mar. 
1865 May 
1861 Nov. 
1864 July 
1856 June 
1861 June 


1863 Feb. 
1863 June 


1861 Mar. 
1862 May 
— 1853 Sept. 
— 1860 Nov. 
— 1861 Jan. 
— 1859 Sept. 
1854 July 
1861 Feb. 
_ 1864 Dec. 
— 1860 Jan. 


| 1861 May 


| 1865 Feb. 


Date of Election. 
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. | Christian, J. Esq. Monghyr 
.| ¢Chunder Nath Roy, Cowar. Natore 
. | *Cleghorn, Dr. H. Kurope 
.| ¢Clementson, E. W. Esq. Moulmein 
.| Cline, G. W. Esq. Nagpore 
.| Cockburn, J. F. ‘ed C. E. Kurhurbari 
. Colliery 
.| Colles, J. A. P. Hsq., M. D. Calcutta 
.| *Colvin, J. H. B. Esq., B. C. S. Kurope 
.| Cooper, F. H. Hsq., B. C. S. Delhi 
*Cowell, E. B. Esq., M. A. Kurope 
*Crockett, Oliver R. Esq. China 


.| *Dalrymple, F. A. E. Hsq., C. 8. Europe 
.| t Dalton, Lieut.-Col. E. T., 9th Regt. | Chota Nag- 


B.N. I. pore 
. | tDavey, N.'T. Esq., Revenue Survey. | Cachar 
.| tDavies, C. Esq. Rotasghur 
.| *Davies, R. H. Esq., B. C. S. Kurope 
.| ¢Debendra Mullick, Babu. Calcutta 


.| ¢DeBourbel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. | Assam 
.| Denison, His Excellency Sir W., 


3 
5 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
5 
5 
+: 
3 
2 
2 
6 
3 
6 
6 
4 
5 
4. 
3 
6 
7 
7 
7 
9 
7 
5 
6 
i 
4 
1 
6 
it 
4 
6 
+ 
1 


K, C. B. Madras 
+Deo Narain Singh, Hon’ble Rajah. | Benares © 


. )} tDepree, Capt.G. C., Royal Artillery. | Chota Nag- 


pore 


. | *Devereux, Hon’ble H. B., B. C. 8. | Europe 
.| ¢Dhunpati Sinha Dooghur, Babu. Moorshedabad 


Dickens, Lieut.-Col. C. H. Calcutta 
.| Digumber Mitra, Babu. Calcutta 
. | ¢ Dodsworth, W. T. Esq. Dehra Dhoon 
.! *Douglas, Lieut.-Col. C. Kurope 


+Drummond, Hon’ble E., B.C. 8. | Allahabad 


. +Duhan, H. Esq., G. T. Survey. Dehra Dhoon 


.| Dunlop, H. G. Esq. Calcutta 
.|*Duka, Dr. T. Kurope 
*Earle, Capt. EH. L., Bengal Artillery. | Hurope 
*Batwell, Dr. W. C. B. Kurope 
*Edgeworth, M. P. Hsq., B. C. 8. | Europe 
Kden, Hon’ble A. Calcutta 
+ Edgar, J. W. Esq., B.C. S. Cachar 


*Edmonstone, Hon'ble G. F., B. C. S. | Europe 


_| +gerton, P. H. Esq., B. C. S. Umritsar 
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Date of Election. 


ae 


1846 Jan. 7. | *Elliott, Walter, Esq., M. C. 8. Europe 
1859 Nov. 2.| *Hlliott, C. A. Esq., B. C. S. Europe 
1863 April 1. | +Ellis, Hon’ble R.S.,C 8,C.B. | Madras 


1856 Mar. 5.| *Ellis, Lieut.-Col. R. R. W., 23rd 

Regt. B. N. 1 Hurope 
1854 Nov. 1.| +Elphinstone, Capt. N W. 4th Regt. 

BNE: * | Jullundur 
1861 Jan. 9.| *Erskine, Hon’ble C. J., B. C. 8. Europe 
1856 Aug. 6.| *Erskine, Major W. C., C. B. Kurope 
1863 Oct. 7.| Ewart, Dr. J. | Calcutta 
1862 Aug. 6.| *Hyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. Kurope 
1865 June 7.| Fawcus, Dr. J. Calcutta 
1851 May 7.| Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M.S. Calcutta 
1863 Jan. 15. | +Fedden, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. | Calcutta 
1865 Aug. 2.| Fenn, 8. Esq. Calcutta 
1859 Oct. 12. | ¢Fisher, A. Esq. | China 
1860 Mar. 7.| Fitzwilliam, Hon’ble W. S. Calcutta 
1865 April 5.| Fleming, Dr. J. M. 29th P. N. I. | Barrackpore 
1861 Feb. 6./ Forrest, R. Esq., Civil Engineer. Etwah 
1863 Dec. 2.| +Forsyth, Lieut. J. Nagpore 
1863 June 3.| +Forsyth, T. D. Esq., C. B. Lahore 
1860 Mar. 7. | {Frere, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 

KC: BB C8) Bombay 
1861 Sept. 4.) +Fuller, Capt A. R. Lahore 
1859 Oct. 12.| tFurlong, Major J. G. R. Agra 
1859 Dec. 7.| Futteh Ali, Maulavi. Calcutta 
1849 Sept. 5.| *Fytche, Lieut.-Col. A., 70th Regt. 

B. N..B Kurope 
1864 Aug. 11. | tGarrett, C. B. Esq., C. 8. Shahabad 
1859 Aug. 8.| Gastrell, Lieut -Col. J. E., 18th 

Regt. N. L, Rev. Survey. Calcutta 
1859 Sept. 7.| Geoghegan, J. Esq, B. C. 8. Calcutta 
1865 June 7. | +Guiles, A. H. Esq. Dinajpore — 
1842 Sept. 2.| *Gladstone, W. Ksq. . Europe 
1859 Sept. 7. | *Goodeve, EH. Esq., M. D. Kurope 
1862 July 2.| +Gordon, J. D. Ksq., C. 8. Pubna 
1864 Dec. 5.) ¢Gooroochurn Dass, Babu. Jahanabad 
1862 Feb. 5. | +Gourdoss Bysack, Babu. Hooghly 
1863 Nov. 4. | +Gowan, Major J. G. Saugor 
1859 Dec. 7. | *Grant, Sir J. P., K. C. B. Kurope 
1860 Jan. 4.| Grant, T. R. Esq. Calcutta 
1860 July 4.| Grey, Hon’ble W.,B.C.S. Calcutta 
1861 Sept. 4. | +Griffin, L. Hsq., B. C. 8S. Lahore 
1860 Nov. 7. 


+Griffith, R. T. H. Ksq. Benares 
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Date of Hiection. 


1849 Aug. 
1861 Feb. 
1862 Feb. 


1847 June 
1860 May 
1863 June 
1855 Mar. 
1828 Nov. 
1847 May 


1859 Oct. 


— 1863 Mar. 


1862 Oct. 
1860 Oct. 
1861 Feb. 
1864 Nov. 
1859 Oct. 
1848 May 
1862 Aug. 
1859 Aug. 
1853 July 
1854 Mar. 
1860 May 
1859 Sept. 
1863 July 
1860 Mar. 
1863 Jan. 


— 1860 Jan. 
— 1862 Oct. 
4 1853 Dec. 


1864 Sept. 
1861 Jan. 
— 1841 April 
1851 April 
—1864 June 
1861 Dee. 
1864 Sept. 
1865 Nov. 
1845 Dee. 
1847 June 
1862 Mar. 


, 1859 Sept. 
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Grote, A. Hsq., B.C. S., F. L. 8. 
+Growse, F. S. Esq., B. C. 8. 
*Guthrie, Col. C. S., Bengal Engrs. 


*Hall, F. E. Esq, M. A, D.C. L. 
*Halleur, Dr. H. 
*Hamilton, Col. G. W. 
*Hamilton, R. Esq. 
*Hamilton, SirR.N. K., Bart.,B.C.S. 
*Hannyngton, Col. J. G., 63rd Regt. 
NAF 
*Hardie, Dr. G. K. 
Hari Dass Dutt, Babu. 
*Harington, Hon'ble H. B. 
7 Harris, EH. B. Esq., Civil Surgeon. 
7 Harrison, A. 8. Esq., B. A. 
Hatton, C. W. Esq. 
*Haughton, Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
*Hearsay, Maj.-Gl SirJ.B., K.C. B. 
Heeley, W. L Esq., C. 8S. 
*Henessey, J. B. N. Esq. 
+Herschel, W. J. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Hichens, Lieut. W., Bengal Engrs. 
+Hobhouse, C. P. Esq.. B. C. S. 
7+ Hopkinson, Major H. 


+Horne, C. Esgq., C. S. 


Hovenden, Major J.J., Bengal Engrs. 
+ Howell, M. S. Esq., C. S. 


+Innes, Major J. J. M. 
tIrwin, Valentine, Esq., C. 8. 
+IshureeprasddSinha, Bahadur, Rajah. 


Jackson, Hon’ble EK. 
Jackson, Hon’ble L. 8., B. C. 8. 
*Jackson, W. B. Esq., B. C. 8. 
Jidava Krishna Sinha, Babu. 
+Jadu Nauth Mookerjee, Babu. 
*James, Major H. R., C. B. 
tJardine, R Hsq., C. S. 
Jennings, S. Esq. 
+Jerdon, Dr. T. C. M.M S. 
* J ohnstone, J. Esq. 
*J ohnstone, Capt. J., Assistant Com- 
missioner. 


*Jones, K. Esq. 


A 
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aes 


Calcutta 
Mynpoorie 
Kurope 


Rurope 
Kurope 
Delhi 
China 
Kurope 


Kurope 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Deoghur 
Behar 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Midnapore 
Europe 
Midnapore 
Asssm. 
Mynpoorie 
Calcutta 
Shajehanpore 


Lahore 
Narail, Jessore 
Benares 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Rajshahi 
Peshawur 
Htawah 
Calcutta 
Umballa 
Kurope 


Kurope 
Europe 
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on 


“Date of Election. 


1865 June 7. | +Joykissen Dass Bahadur, Rajah. Allyghur 
1864 Feb. 3.| Kaliprosonno Dutt, BAbu. Calcutta 
1858 Feb. 38.| Kaliprosonno Sinha, Babu. Calcutta 
1863 July 1.) *Kane, H. S. Esq., M. D. Kurope 
1859 Mar. 2.| Kasinath Roy Chaudhuri, Babu. Casipore, Cal- 
cutta 
1850 April 3.| *Kay, Rev. W., D. D. Kurope 
1861 Dec 15. | +Kempson, M. Hsq., M. A. Bareilly 
1862 Jan. 15.) +King, W. Esq, Jr., Geol. Survey. | Madras 
1839 Mar. 6.) *Laidlay, J. W. Esq. Kurope 
1861 Mar. 6.) *Laing, Hon’ble S. Europe 
1863 Sept. 2.| Lane, T. B. Esq., B. C. S. Calcutta 
1851 Dec. 3.| +Layard, Major F. P. Bhagulpore 
1864 Feb. 3.) +Leeds,H.Esq.,Conservatorof Forests. ; Burmah 
1852 April 7.| Lees, Major W. N, LL.D. Calcutta 
1859 Dec. 7.| Leonard, H. Esq, C. E. Calcutta 
1865 June 7.) +Lewin, Lieut. T. H. Chittagong 
1856 Feb. 6.| *Liebig, Dr. G. Von, B. M. S. Europe 
1860 Jan. 4.) Lindsay, H. J. Esq. Calcutta 
1861 Nov. 6.) +Lloyd, Capt. M. Tounghoo 
1862 Dec. 3.| Lobb, 8. Hsq., M. A. Calcutta 
1835 Oct. 7.1! Loch, Hon’ble G., B.C. 8. Calcutta 
1864 Nov. 2.| Locke, H. H. Esq. Calcutta 
1828 July 2. | *Low, Major-General Sir J., K. C. B. ; Europe 
1861 April 3. | +Lumsden, Major P. 8S. Gowhatty 
1854 Nov. 1.| *Lushington, F. A. Esq., B.C. 8. | Hurope 
1848 April 5. | *Maclagan,Liecut.-Col. R., F. R. S. E. | Europe 
1865 Nov. 1.|+Macgregor, Lieut. C. Buxa 
1853 April 6.| Macrae, Dr. A C., B. M.S. Calcutta 
1863 Jan. 15.| Maine, Hon’ble H S. Calcutta 
1860 Jan. 4.| Mair, D. K. Esq. M. A. Calcutta 
1865 Mar. 1.| Malleson, Major G, B. Calcutta 
1862 Sept. 8.| Mallet, F. R. Esq. Ualeutta — 
1860 July 4.| *Man, EH. G. Esq. Kurope 
1852 Nov. 8.| Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq. Calcutta 
1861 June 5.) +Man Sinha Bahadur, Mahéarajah. Oudh 
1864 Aug. 11. | *Marks, Rev. J. Ebenezer. Kurope 
1850 Jan. 2. | *Marshman, J. C. Esq. Kurope 
1862 Sept. 3.| +Martin, R. L. Hsq., B. A. Dacca 
1868 Oct) "7. + Martin, T. Esq., C. HE. Gowhatty 
1863 Nov. 4. | *McClelland, Dr. J. Kurope 
1837 Oct. 4.| +McLeod, Hon’bleD. F. ,C.B.,B.C.S. | Lahore 
1860 Mar. 7. +Medlicott, H. B. Esq., F. G. S Gwalior 
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Date of Election. 
1853 April 6. | +Medlicott, J. G. Esq. B. A. Miduapore 
1861 Feb. 6. | +Melville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 
Surv. Genl.’s Dept. Dehra Dhoon 
1855 Nov. 7. | *Middleton, J. Esq. HKurope 
1850 April 3. | *Mills, A. J. M. Hsq., B. C. S. Rurope 
1860 April 4. +Money, A. Hsq., B. C. S. Bhagulpore 
1847 April 7.| *Money, D.. J. Esg., B.C. S. Kurope 
1856 Feb. 6.| Money, J W. B. Esq. Calcutta 
1865 July 5.|+Morland, Major J. | Muree 
1854 Dec. 6.| *Morris, G. G. Esq., B. C. S. Kurope 
1864 June 1. +Moula. Bukhsh, Khan Bahadur, 
i Maulvi. Patna 
1837 July 5. | *Muir, J. Esq. Kurope 
1854 Oct. 11. Muir, Hon’ble W. B. C. S. Calcutta 
(1859 Aug. 3.) 7Murray, Lieut. W. G., 68th N. I. | Mussoorie 
1862 July 2.| *Napier, Hon’ble Major-Genl. Sir R., 
K. C. B. Kurope 
1860 Nov. 7.| *Newmarch, Major C. D. Europe 
1865 Feb. 1.|+Newul Khishwar, Moonshee. Lucknow 
1852 Sept. 1.| *Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regi- 
, ment, "M.N.I Europe 
1863 Sept. 2. +Norman, Capt. FB. Benares 
1863 Jan. 15.| Norman, Hon’ble J. P. Calcutta 
1859 Aug. 3.| Obbard, J. Esq. Calcutta 
+1860 June 4. | +Oldham,C. Esq., Geological Survey. | Madras 
~=6°1851 June 4.| Oldham, T. Esq., LL.D, F.R.S. | Calcutta 
_ 1864 Dec. 7.| Onslow, D. B., Esq. Barrackpore 
1837 June 7. | *O’Shaughnessy, Sir W. B. Hurope 
1847 Feb. 10. | *Ousely, Major W. R. Hurope 
_ 1864 Mar. 2.| Palmer, Dr. W. J. Calcutta 
1862 May 7.| Partridge, 8. B. Hsq., M. D. Calcutta 
_ 1860 Feb. 1./| +Pearse, Major G. G. Madras 
1864 Mar. 2.|+Pellew, F. H. Esq., C. S. Burrisal 
_ 1865 Sept. 6. | +Peppe, J. H. Esq. Gya 
1835 July -1.|+Phayre, Lt.-Col. A. P., C. B. Rangoon 
1864 Nov. 2.| Phear, Hon’ble J. B. . Calcutta 
1862 Oct. 8. | +Poolin Behary Sen, Babu. Berhampore 
_ 1849 Sept. 5.| PratapchandraSinha,Rajah, Bahadur | Calcutta 
5 1839 Mar. 6.| Pratt,Ven’ble ArchdeaconJ.H. M. A.| Calcutta 
1860 Jan. 4.| Preonath Sett, Babu. Calcutta 
| 1825 Mar. 9. | *Prinsep, C. RB. Esq. Kurope 
1837 Feb. 1.) Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Babu. Calcutta 
3. 


_ 1864 Feb. +Pullan, Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. Mussoorie 
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Date of Election 


1862 April 2.| Raban, Major H. Calcutta 
1853 April 6.|} Radha Nath Sikdar, Babu. Calcutta 
1849 Sept. 5.| Rajendra Dutt, Babu. Calcutta 
1856 Mar. 5.| Rajendraléla Mitra, Babu. Calcutta 
1864 May 4.| Raménath Bose, Babu. Calcutta 
1837 Feb. 1.} Ramanath Tagore, Babu. Calcutta 
1865 July 5. | +Ramsden, Lieut. W. C. Julpygorie 
1860 Mar. 7. |*Reid, H. S. Esq. Kurope 
1864 Dec. 7. | +Richardson, R. J Esq., C. S. Gya 
1857 June 7.| Riddell, H. B. Esq, B.C. 8. Calcutta 
1857 Aug. 6.|+Roberts, Hon’ble A. A.B C.S. | Panjab 
1863 April 1. | +Robertson, C. Esq., C. S. Allahabad 
1864 Dec. 7. | +Robertson, E. 8. Esq. Azimghur 
1863 May 6. | +Robertson, H. D. Esq., C S. Saharunpore 
1862 Mar. 5.| Robinson, Lieut.-Col. D. G., Ben- 
gal Engineers. Calcutta 
1865 Feb. 1.| Robinson, 8. H. Esq. Calcutta 
1853 Aug. 8. | *Roer, Dr. E. Kurope 
_1847 Dec. 1. | *Rogers, Capt. T. E. Kurope 
1859 Sept. 7. | *Russell, A. E. Esq., B. C. S. Europe 
1864 Dec. 7.| Sarkies, J. C. Esq. Calcutta 
1865 June 7. | +Sarodéprosdd Mookerjee, Babu. Baraset 
1859 Feb. 2.| Satischunder Roy Maharajah. Krishnagur 
1856 Aug. 6.| Satyasharana Ghosal, Rajah. Bhookylas, 
Calcutta 
1861 Dec. 4. | +Saunders, C. B. Esq., B. C. S. Mysore 
1864 June 1.| *Saunders, J. O’B. Esq. Kurope 
1854 Dec. 6./7Saxton, Lt.-Col. G. H, F. G. S., 
38th M N. I. Vizagapatam 
1854 May 2.| Schiller, F. Esq. Calcutta 
1860 Feb. 1.| *Scott, Col. E. W. S. Europe 
1865 Nov. 1.| Scott, J. M. Esq. Calcutta 
1859 Aug. 3.|+Scott, W. H. Esq. Dehra Dhoon 
1863 Sept. 3.| Shama Churn Sirkar, Babu. Calcutta — 
1860 July 4.|+Shelverton, G. Esq. Dehra Dhoon 
1845 Jan. 14. | *Sherwill, Lt.-Col. W. S., 66th Regi- 
ment B.N.1., ¥.G.8.,F. R.G. 8. | Europe 
1864 Nov. 2.| Short, Lt.-Col. W. D., R. E. Calcutta 
1863 April 1. | *Showers, Major C. L HKurope 
1864 Feb. 3.) Shumbhoonath Pundit, Hon’ble. Calcutta 
1864 Sept. 7. | +Sladen, Capt. H. B. Mandalay 
1865 July 5.| Smith, D. Boyes, Esq. M. D. Calcutta 
1856 Feb. 6. | *Smith, Col. J. F. Kurope 
1854 Sept 6. | +Spankie, R. Hsq., B. C. 8. Jaunpore 
1864 Mar. 2. | +Spearman, Lieut. H. R. Shoaygyen 
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“Date of Election. 
1860 May 2. Edaeeend. Major F. §., Beng. Engs. | Darjiling 
a om wi aoe omar ee, sth N. E sages 
erndale, R. A. Esq. ag por 
1862 Oct. 2.| +Stevens, 0. C Taig sg 
1863 May 6./ +Stevens, W. H. Esq. Sylhet 
1863 Sept. 2.| Stewart, R. D. Esq. Calcutta 
1864 April 6. | +Stewart, J. L. Esq. M. D. Lahore 
a 84 : Spe Hernia Hsq. oe 
: olicezka, Dr. I. alcutt 
1848 June 7 Strachey, J. Esq., B. C. S. Dubelieen 
1843 May 3 ae rae ahh i Wes 
pai. Ae GRE. Europe 
1859 Mar. 2. | *Stubbs, Capt. F.W., Beng. Artillery. Scans 
1861 Oct. 2. | ¢Sudderuddin, Moonshi. Pundooah 
1858 July 7. | +Sutherland, H. C. Hsq., B. C. S. Backergunje 
i 1864 Aug. 11. | Swinhoe, W. Esq. Calcutta 
1865 Sept. 6.) Tawney, C. H. Esq. | Calcutt 
| 1865 April 5. | +Taylor, R Ksq. ; Macuiat 
1860 May 2.) *Temple, R. Esq., B. C.S. Kurope 
1859 Mar. 2 ag seaan W. Esq., Jr., Geological 
urvey. Thayet M 
1860 June 6.| Thompson, J. G. Esq. Calcutta a 
1863 Mar. 4 ee pe Major G. H., Bengal 
; taff Corps. Hazareeb 
1855 June 6 bees ge ea M. Ds, Be BR. Si, “hub OU 
2.8. BE Ble.S Kurope 
; ae ae # Se pear a _ ate . GAs. Allahabad 
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803 May 6.|+Tyler, Dr. J. Etah 
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1861 May 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1825 Mar. 9.| M. Garcinde Tassy, Membredel’ Inst. | Paris 
1826 ,,  1.| Sir John Phillippart. London 
1829 July 1.}| Count De Noe. : Paris 
1831 Sept. 7. | Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de l Aca- 
; démie. Berlin 
feat 7. | Prof. ©. Lassen. Bonn 
1834 Nov. 5.| Sir J. F. W. Herschel, F. R. S. London 
1834 5.| Col. W. H. Sykes, F. B.S. London 
1835 May 6. | Prof. Lea. Philadelphia 
1840 Mar. 4.| M. Reinaud, Memb. de ‘l’ Instit., Prof. 
cat de: T ‘ope. Paris 
1842 Feb: 4.| Dr. Ewald. Gottingen 
1842 ,,  4./ Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. | London 
1848 Mar. 30.| Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. de 1’ Instit. | Paris 
1847 May 5.! His Highness Hekekyan Bey, Keypt 
_ 1847 Sept. 1.| Col. W. Munro. London 
_ 1847 Nov. 3.| His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 
; . Bengal. Moorshedabad 
1848 Feb. 2./| Dr. J. D. Hooker, R.N., F. B.S.  |eLondon 
1848 Mar. 8.| Prof. Henry Princeton. United States 
1853 April 6.) Major-Gen. SirH.C. Rawlinson, K. ©. 
Se eB. Me Sy D. Co Es London 
1854 Aug. 2.!| Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K. C. B., 
F. RB. S. London 
1855 Mar. 7. | Rajé Radhdkénta Deva, Bahadur. Brindabun 
1858 July 6.| B. H. Hodgson, Esquire. Kurope 
859 Mar. 2.| Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. Hurope 
8 » 1. | Prof. Max Miller. Oxford 
1860 Nov. 7.| Mons. Stanislas Julien. Paris 
60 ,, 7.| Col. Sir George Everest, Kt., F. BR. 8. | London 
cts Dr. Robert Wight. London 
»  ¢.| Edward Thomas, Esquire, London 
3 »  ¢.| Dr. Aloys Sprenger. Germany 
860 ,, 7.) Dr. Albrecht Weber. Berlin 
1865 Sept. 6. | Edward Blyth, Esquire. Europe 
LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
1844 Oct. 2.) MacGowan, Dr. J. Europe — 
1856 June 4.| Kremer, Mons. A. Von. Alexandria 
3 4.) Porter, Rev. J. Damascus 
» 4 | von Schlagintweit, Herr H. Berlin 
,»  4.| Smith, Dr. H. Beyrout 
Fe & Tailor, J., Esquire. Bussorah 
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Date of Election. 


1856 June 4.| Wilson, Dr. Bombay 
1857 Mar. 4.| Neitner, J., Esquire. Ceylon 
1858 se, 3.| von Schlagintweit, Herr H. R. Berlin 
1859 Nov. 2.| Frederick, Dr. H. Batavia 
1859 May  4.| Bleeker, Dr. H. Batavia 
1860 Feb. 1.| Baker, Rev. H. E. Malabar 
1860 ‘ Swinhoe, R.. eh M.’s Consulate. | Amoy 
1860 April 4.| Haug, Dr. M. Poonah 
1861 July 3.| Gosche, Dr. R. Berlin 
1862 Mar. 5. Murray, A., Esquire. London 
1863 Jan. 15.| Goldstiicker, Dr. T. London 
1863 July 4.\ Barnes, R. H. Esquire. Ceylon 
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J. M. Fleming, 29th P. N. I. 


Joykissen Dass, Bahadur. 


Sdéroddprosuno Mookerjee. 


Europe 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 
Bhootan 
Unritsar 
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Delhi 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR, 1865. 


By retirement. 


ORDINARY MEMBEBS. 


Dr. C. R. Francis. 
Lieut.-Col. 8. R. Tickell. 
H. D. Sandeman, Esq. 
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Capt. E. Smyth. 
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A. B. Sampson, Esq. 
Babu Govin Chunder Sen. 
C. Boulnois, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. F. D. Atkinson. 
W. P. Duff, Hsq. 

Babu Joygopal Bysack. 

K. G. Porter, Esq., C. S. 
Capt. H. Hyde. 

Col. H. W. Norman, C. B. 
Babu Juggodanund Mookerjee. 
Rev. W. G. Cowie. 


By Death. 


Dr. H. Falconer. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. | 


Lieut. J. H. Urquhart, R. E. 
Hon'ble E. P. Levinge. 
Lieut.-Col. P. Stewart, R. E. 
Babu Modhoosoodun Dass. 
Brig.-General St. G. D, Shower. 
K. O. Riley, Esq. 

R. T. Martin, Esq. 

W. Murray, Esq., B. C. S. 

W. F. Goss, Esq. 

Chunder Siker Roy, Rajah. 
Moulavi Waheedoon Nubee Khan Bahadur. 
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Calcutta 
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Bhagulpore 
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Darjeeling 
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Bhootan 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
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Calcutta 
Bassein 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Sumbulpore 
Jul pigori 
Calcutta 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION,] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDHT, D. D. 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation, — 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is — 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Mewised | 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger type — 
than the former edition. 4 


This edition is not only a revised but an umproved one, in | 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the © 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and | 
the text enlarged to a great extent. a 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be 
put to press at once. q 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will be™ 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Siw Rupees 4 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep® 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when 
published, to Indian subscribers. : 


45 Copies of Dr. JASCHKE’S 
TIBHTAN GRAMMAR, 


at 1 Re. a copy. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


-ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Fesruary, 1866. 
= O@@Ou«-- 


The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 

on the 7th instant. 

_C. Bayley, Esq., President, in the chair. 

he minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

entations were announced— } 

‘From the Rev. J. Long, 2 copies of “‘ Five hundred questions on 

sial condition of the Natives of India.” 

2. From J. F. Browne, Esq., a copy of “ A General Report on 
Pippérah District.” 

8. From J. Avdall, Esq., a copy of “ Notice sur le Couvent Ar 

n de Vile S. Lazare de Venise by V. Langlois.” 

. From Dr. J. Anderson, a young specimen of Gavialis Gangett- 

s. A specimen of Crocodilus Porosus. Two specimens of Halcyon 

msis (white-breasted king-fisher). “A specimen of Athene Bra- 

tted owlet). Two specimens of Pleropus Hdwardw (flying fox) : 

f Caprimulgus Asiaticus (Common Indian Goat-Sucker): one 
ytes Viridis (Wagtail): Two of Anihus Rufalus (Slender 

s): Three of Gyps Benyalensis (Vulture), and one of Dicrurus 
cercus (King Crow). 

. From Col. Phayre, three Burmese skulls and one from the Shan 


6. From the Under-Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, a box con- 
ain ing a specimen of sand poured forth near Thannah Roajan in Chitta- 
ong, on the occasion of the late earthquake, 
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The following letters accompany the donation :— 
No. 309. 
From J. Groauraan, Lsq., 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
To tHE SECRETARY 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Fort William, the 16th, January 1866. 
Srr,—I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, for 
the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the accompany- 
ing copy of communications received from the Commissioner of Chit- 
tagong, Nos. 483 and 501, dated, respectively, the 27th ultimo and 
3rd instant, and of the enclosed report from the Magistrate of Chit- 
tagong on the series of earthquakes which occurred in that district 
during December last. A sample of the sand referred to in the memo- 
randum of Mr. Wilson, the Officiating Joint-Magistrate, is also 
forwarded herewith. 
I have &c. 
(Sd.) J. GEOGHEGAN, 

Under-Secretary to the Gout. of Bengal. 


From W. Gorvon Youne, Hsq., Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division,—(No. 483, dated the 27th December, 1865.) 
Forwarded for the information of the Government of Bengal. The 
undersigned hopes to be able shortly to report further particulars that 
may be of interest. 

From A. Smiru, Esq., Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Commusstoner of the Chittagong Division,—(No. 1892, dated the 
18th December, 1865.) 
Sir, — I have the honor to report to you the occurrence of a series of 

earthquakes commencing on the evening of the 15th instant. 

2. One shock on that and another on the following evening were 
severe, and most masonry buildings have suffered damage. 

3 About as many as twelve or fourteen distinct shocks have been 
counted, the last of which was about 12 o’clock to-day. 


From W. Gorvon Youne, Esg., Commissioner of the Chittagong Divi- 
sion,—(No. 501, dated the 3rd January, 1866.) 
Forwarded for the information of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal — 
in continuation of this office Memo. No, 483, dated the 27th ultimo; — 
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with a sample of the sand referred to in the memorandum of Mr. 
~ Wilson, the Officiating Joint-Magistrate. 


From A Smirn, Esq, Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division,—(No. 1448, dated the 
29th December, 1865.) 


‘Sir,—In my No. 1392 of 18th instant, I had the honor to report to 
_ you the occurrence of a series of earthquakes commencing on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 15th, and extending to the morning of Wednesday, 
the 20th instant. | 
2. The following are, as nearly as possible, the times of occurrence 
of the most marked shocks, but I fear they must be taken only as 
_ approximate, and are not sufficiently accurate to be of any use for scien- 
tific purposes :— 
Ast Friday, December 15th, 6 50 p. m. 


2nd ” ” ” 7-10 ” 
ard ” ” i ADO 5 
4th Saturday, _,, 16th, 2-0 a. m. 
oth ” ” ” 4-0 ” 
6th ce es ¥ 6-15 Pp. M. 
ith ” ” ” 8-40 ” 


8th Monday, _,, 18th, 12-0 Noon. 

9th Tuesday, ,, 19th, 2-0 p. M. 
10th ” ” ” 10-0 ” 
11th Wednesday ,, Diba: B20). saya, 
pe 8. Of these shocks the first was very violent and caused consider- 
able injuries to several of the masonry buildings in the station. The 
sixth also was severe ; none of the others were so. 
v | 4. During the time from Friday evening to Sunday morning, there 
_ was observed a faint tremulous motion of the earth, and many people 
counted more shocks than I have enumerated during that period, but 
ut hose I have given were the most marked and the best authenticated. 
The doubtful ones have been excluded. 
5. In Thannah Roajan the earth’s surface cracked in several places, 
and poured forth jets of water and a fine dark coloured sand, in appear- 
ance very much resembling the common medicinal preparation called. 


1 
a 


{ 4 _ grey powder. I enclose you a specimen of the sand, which differs in 


| 
Be 
a 


— 
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appearance from the ordinary sand of the district, and which it would, 


_ perhaps, be worth while to submit to the Chemical Examiner of the 


Government for analysis. 

6. From a memorandum by Mr. Wilson, the Joint-Magistrate, 
who visited the place of ejectment, and to whom I am indebted for 
the specimen, it appears that no sand has ever been found there in the 
deepest excavations, so that it must have been forced up from a great 
depth. 

7. Similar jets and fissures appear to have also occurred near Mr. 
Miller’s tea garden on the Sungoo. 

8. It may also be worth mentioning that my camp being at the 
time in its vicinity, I visited on Saturday, the 16th instant, the burn- 
ing well at Koomaree Koond. This is one of five such wells on the 
Seetacoond range which are ordinarily supposed to be connected with 
internal volcanic agency. At the time of my visit it was burning, an 
igneous gas rising from the surface of the water and igniting in contact 
with the atmosphere, but it gave no emissions of more than the ordi- 
nary strength; nor, so far as can be ascertained, did any of the others, 
during these recent indications of internal volcanic action. 


“T yesterday visited Mouzah Guzara, in Thannah Roajan, for the 
purpose of examining the effects which were reported to have been 
produced there by the late earthquake. 

‘“‘ T found that in several places sand and water had burst out of cracks 


in the clay soil. None of these jets or springs were at work when I | 


went to the place, but each had Jeft a heap of fine dark coloured sand. 
These heaps are of various sizes. The smallest is as large as a mole 
hill, and the largest which I saw perfect was about 12 feet in diameter 
and about 8 feet in the centre. This sand heap (on the land of Syud 
Sultan) was still wet at 3 o'clock yesterday, and the ground around 
it on all sides shewed signs of having been recently flooded. It ap- 
pears that this jet of sand and water, which no doubt began to play at 


the time when the first violent shock of- the earthquake was felt, 


(6-50 pv. m., 15th December, 1865) went on working till ten or half 
past ten the next morning. The water rose (I was told) some inches 
from the ground, and (as far as [ could learn) it was cold. 


a= a . 
2% int leek 4 j ee . 
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“About a mile from this place, on the land of Durjotee Roy, the 
esi cracked to the length of 38 feet. The direction is from N. 
_N.E.toS.8.W The ground on the E. of this crack sank to the 
_ depth of about a foot, and a great heap of sand, some 3 or 34 feet high 
and 10 or 12 feet across, rose from the centre. I measured the length 

ie the crack and the depth of the sinking of the ground, but most of 
ie _ the sand had been cleared away before my visit, by the neighbouring 
villagers, for use as a charm. The crack must have been about 6 
inches wide in the middle. All the sand thrown up must have come 


- from a considerable depth, as nothing but clay has ever been found in 
the deepest excavation in the neighbourhood or within many miles. 
_ I believe no sandy soil is to be found in any part of the trough shaped 
peony lying between the Nizampore range and the eastern hills.” 

a (Sd.) R. H. Wuson. 

4 The 20th December, 1865. 


No. 572. 


From 8. CO. Bayuny, Esq., 

. Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
i , THE SECRETARY 

: to the Asvatic Society of Bengal. 
es 4 Fort William the 30th January, 1866. 

‘ Sir, —-In continuation of the letter from this Office, No. 309, dated 
16th instant, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to for- 
, for the information of the Council of the Asiatic Society, the 
mpanying copy of a communication from the Commissioner of 
tagong, No. 517, dated the 6th idem, and of its enclosed detailed 
ort from the Executive Engineer, on the series of earthquakes 
ich occurred in that District during December last. Copy of a fur- 
ner communication* from the Commissioner, with its annexure, re- 
porting the occurrence of another earthquake at 4-20 a. m. of the 6th 
January, is also herewith forwarded. 


om 


T have &e., 
(Sd.) S. C. Baytey, 
Junior Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 


* No. 522, dated the 8th instant. 
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Memorandum from W. Gorpon Youna, Esqg., Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division,—( No. 517, dated the 6th January, 1866.) 


Submitted to the Government of Bengal in continuation of this office 
No. 501, dated 3rd instant. 


Extract paragraphs 1 to 9, from a letter from the Executive Engineer, 
to the Superintending Engineer, South-Hastern Circle, No. 1538, 


without date. 


Para. 1.—In continuation of the telegram which I sent you late in 
the evening of the 16th instant, informing you of five shocks of earth- 
quake having been felt at this station on the night of the 15th between 
half-past 7 and half-past 10 o’clock p. m., I have now the honor to 
furnish the following details respecting it for your information. 

2. There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to whether the 
shocks came from the west or the east, and as to the kind of noise which 
accompanied them ; some state one thing and some another, differing 
as to many particulars, and which, no doubt, arises from the nervous- 
ness of the parties narrating ; but all agree that they were severe, and 
that the first shock was the severest of the five. 

3. I can only state what I felt and heard myself. The first shock 
was very severe, and lasted for about two minutes and a half; it came 
from the north-west, and was preceded by a noise, like to that which a 
great wind would make at a distance. 

4. It made a similar noise to that which one sometimes hears 
from a coming nor’wester, and this continued throughout the time of 
the first shock. There was, however, no wind blowing at the time, 
nor anything to speak of during the night. . 

5. The last four shocks were comparatively slight, and lasted not 
more than five seconds each, and they were accompanied by no noises 
of any kind. 

6. Several slight shocks of earthquake have been felt every night of 
[since?] the 15th instant, and some during each day, but they are 
nothing worth mentioning, and cannot do any harm. 


7. All the pucca buildings in the station have been more or less 


shaken and cracked and injured: more especially so, those buildings — 


which lie east and west. 
8. The following are the public buildings which have been injured 


mae oe 
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_ and cracked severely, and to which considerable repairs will have to be 
done :--The Episcopal Church; the old Salt Office, a two-storied 
building now occupied by the Police; the Magistrate’s Cutcherry ; 
the Judge’s Cutcherry, and the Circuit House. 
9. The public buildings that have been slightly injured are—the 
Commissioner’s Cutchery, Custom House, Jail buildings, School, and 
Military Hospital. 
Memorandum from R. Perera, EHsg., Assistant to the Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division,—(No. 522, dated the 8th January 1866.) 
In the temporary absence of the Commissioner from head-quarters, 
the undersigned begs to submit, for the information of the Hon’ble 
_ the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, copy of the following report from 
the Collector and Magistrate of Chittagong in continuation of this office 
_ [Memo.] No. 517, dated the 6th instant. 
From A. Smrtu, Lsq., Magistrate and Collector of Chittagong, to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division,—(No. 1472, dated the 6th 
January, 1866.) 
Srr,—In continuation of my No. 1443 of 29th December, 1865, I 
_haye the honor to report the occurrence of another slight earthquake 
at 4-20 a. M. this morning.” 


Mr. Blanford stated that he had examined the sand under the 
- microscope, and that it appeared to be ordinary river sand. There was 
_ nothing of a voleanic character in it, nor did it appear that a chemi- 
“cal analysis would throw any important light onits origin. It had, no 
doubt, been washed up from the lower part of the alluvial formation. 

q 7. From Babu Rajendra Mullick, specimens of a Paephagus Grun- 
4 mens (yak). 

A Nasua Rufa (Coaiti Mondi). 

_ A Ceriornis Satyra (Tragopan). 

A Anser Indicus (bare-headed goose). 

_ A Psittacus Erythacus (Grey African Parrot). 

BS. From A. Grote, Esq., a skeleton of an Alderney Bull. 

| 9. From Major B. Macbean, a specimen of an Up-country Bull. 

| ‘E.G. Bayley, Esq. exhibited, on the part of Dr. Fayrer, two Knives 
used in human sacrifices in Central India. 

~ The Council submitted a recommendation that Emil Von Schlagint- 
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weit, Esq. and the Rev. M. A. Sherring, be elected corresponding 
members of the Society. 

The Council reported that they had nominated the following gentle- 
nien to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year. 


LIST FOR 1866. 


Finance. 
Lient.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 
J. Geoghegan, sq. 


Philology. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
A. Grote, Esq. 
Biboo Jédava Krishna Sing. 
H. Blochmann, Esq. 
J. Geoghegan, Esq. 
Moulvie Abdul Luteef Khan Bahadur. 


Lnbrary. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
T. Oldham, Esq. 
Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 
W.S. Atkinson, Esq. 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 


Natural History Committee. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
Dr. J. Fayrer. 
Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
Dr. D. Boyes Smith. 
W.S. Atkinson, Esq. 
W. Theobald, Esq., Jr. 
A. Grote, Esq. 
Baboo Debendra Mullick. 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 
iM Oldham, Kisq. 
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Meteorological and Physical Science. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 
ips J. Obbard, Esq. 
—  —-—s«dS. Strachey, Esq. 
; ey Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell. 
ae Capt. J. P. Basevi. . 
4 a Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
——_ Dr. T. Thomson. 
_——— Liieut.-Col. J. E. T. Walker. 
ate Coin Committee. 

A Grote, Esq. 

Major W. N. Lees. 

Capt. F. W. Stubbs. 
| Committee of Papers, 
-. All the members of the Council. 

Statistical Committee, 
‘he Hon’ble G. Campbell. 
By: J. Strachey, Esq. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 
y C. B. Garrett, Esq. 
____ Lieut.-Col. J E. T. Walker. 
‘The President and the Secretaries are ex-officio members of all the 


(a 
J] 


a 
50 mm: ttees. 


Letters from the Hon'ble A. Eden, H. Duhan, Esq., and Babu 
Nath Chowdhotri, intimating their desire to withdraw from the 
iety, were recorded. 

r e following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 

ed for and elected ordinary members. 

ae N. Daly, Esq. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

J. H. Johnson, Esq. 

Th e Rev. J. Cave Brown was re-elected. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members, 
WwW. Irvine, Ksq., B. C. 8., Mozuffernugger, proposed by Mr, H. F. 

Blanford, seconded by Mr. H. C. Bayley. 


Ny 


hi x 
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Babu Kadér Nath Mookerjea, proposed by Major G. B. Malleson, 
seconded by Mr. H F. Blanford. 

Dr. J. F. Wise, Chittagong, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, seconded 
by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. P. Macdonell, Esq., proposed by Mr. W. L. Heeley, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Locke. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell gave notice that at the next meeting he 
would move that the Punjab Government be requested to take measures 
for obtaining an accurate knowledge of Arién languages (other than 
Hindee) spoken in the territories of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. He addressed the meeting as follows :— - 

“‘ On a former occasion I ventured to bring to the notice of the Society 
an Ethnological subject, and I have been encouraged by finding that 
I have been the humble instrument of bringing into the field several 
most learned and scientific men, who are interested in the prosecution 
of the object to which the motion was directed, which the Society 
and the Council were good enough to adopt. In fact, it is now evident, 
that as this country, ina far greater degree than any other in the 
world, offers an unlimited field for ethnological observation and inquiry, 
and presents an infinity of varieties of almost every one of the great 
divisions of the human race, so also there is no lack of able and quali- 
fied men to reap this abundant harvest. I have been delighted to 
know that on the proposition of my friend, Dr. Fayrer, an effort is 
likely to be made to obtain that which I have long desired to see, a 
collection of living humans more interesting and more varied than any 
bullocks, Meantime I seek permission to call attention to another 
local subject of inquiry. My former motion was more especially 
directed to the relics of an ancient Non-Caucasian and probably pre- 
Caucasian race, existing in our immediate vicinity as well as through- 
out Central India, and I suggested that inquiry should be directed not 
only to language, but also to physical form and other particulars. I 
now wish to go to the other extreme of the human scale ; to remind 
the Society, that as we have among us the very lowest varieties of the 


race, so we also have within the field of our inquiry in India the very _ 
highest varieties, the most pure and perfect Caucasian races still exist- 


ing in the Indian portion of the Caucasian range ; and to call attention 
to the fact that, while the physique of these races has attracted much 
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; Notice, their languages have been, singular to relate, almost wholly 
neglected ; so that, we are in truth nearly ignorant of them. It is im- 
possible to conceive any more probable key to many of the great 
problems involved in the growth and spread of the Arian races, than 
in the languages of the most pure of those races, secluded in their own 
mountains for hundreds and thousands of years. One at least of these 
tongues is not that of rude mountaineers, but the most ancient and 
most highly cultivated written language of one of the most ancient, 
most learned, most ingenious, and most imaginative people on the 
face of the globe,—a people, in fact, who in intellect, as in beauty are 
unrivalled in Asia, perhaps in the world. Yet, strange to say, of this 
Cashmeeree language we actually know less than the little we know 
of the tongues of Coles and Sontals and Sub-Himalayan savages. 
In the pages of Max Miiller and Latham and Pritchard, these latter 
tribes and tongues find a place, but of the Cashmeeree language, not 
enough has yet been ascertained even to classify it in the roughest way 

_ —neither its class, its character, nor its affinities are to be found in 

those handbooks. The only very slight information published on the 

‘ subject is contained in two papers in the Journal of this Society, and 

_ they are both taken from information supplied by Mahomedans of 

~ Loodianah, who, both by religion and consequent Persian education, 

and by very long expatriation, must have been very unsafe guides. 


My friend, Babi Rajendra Lal Mitra, has promised me a note on the 
ia essence of the information to be derived from these papers, but at 
_ least it is so meagre that, as I have said, it has never been used to 
classify the language. 

“T have lately been in Cashmere, and made many inquiries on the 
“subject, but neither my time nor my philological qualifications were 


Sufficient to do anything substantial. One thing is clear, viz. that the 


— 


_ Cashmeeree is entirely different from Hindee. It is in no respect a 


ed 


mere dialect of Hindee, like the Punjabee and other immediately cog- 


a 


| a nate tongues, but a totally distinct language. Though clearly in the 
| main a Sanscritic tongue, it seemed to me more different from Hindee 
_ than either Bengalee or Maharattee, or any other language of the North_ 
| erm family. Unfortunately the long predominance of Mahomedan 
7 tule, and the conversion, many hundred years since, of most of the popu- 
| 5 lation, has caused the supercession of the indigenous literature by Per- 
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sian, and the use of the Persian character for modern Cashmeeree 
writing. But the old characters are still in use among the Shawl- 
weavers, and the country, as is well known, still swarms with most 
learned pundits, to whom Sanscrit is as familiar as Latin to the pundits 
of Europe, and who are able and willing to restore to its proper charac- 
ter and to grammatical shape their native tongue, the more so as 
the country is now again under Hindoo rule. North-west of Cashmere 
again there is another, quite different and widely spread language, also 
clearly Arian. This is the language of Chilas, the Kylas, Olympus, 
or Heaven of the Hindoos. It is spoken by the independent moun- 
taineers on the Hazareh Frontier, thence throughout Chilas, which is 
the westerly hill territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and in 
Ghilghit, the recent Central-Asian acquisition of the Maharajah. 
Some of the people in my road called it ‘ Dardu Gal’ or the language 
of the Dards, and I have since noticed that Vigne alludes to it and 
gives it much the same limits which I have mentioned, under the name 
of the ‘Dangree’ language. There are dialects, but all the people 
within these limits understand one another. I got together several 
people from those parts, and put them through the primary words and 
phrases by which the affinity of a language may usually be tested. 
Although the Chilas tongue is a different language from the Punjabee, 
and the Punjabees cannot understand it, it seemed to me to be a good 
deal nearer to Hindee or Punjabee than the Cashmeeree. And the 
same remark seems to apply to all that has appeared of the languages 
of Chitral and Kafferistan, which are probably, I should think, nearly 
related to that of Chilas. Those which I have mentioned are the 


only unknown Arian languages. The Punjabee runs up through the ~ 


hills to the frontier of Cashmere in one direction, and to that of 
Affghanistan in another. Kven my small knowledge enabled me to 
ascertain that the language of the Maharajah’s most northerly subjects 


or tributaries beyond Ghilghit is palpably Turkish, and to the Hast, the q 


pretended descendants of Alexander, the Baltis of Iskardo, speak the 
Thibetan language which their features would lead us to expect. 


Chitral and Kafferistan form but a narrow strip projected along the | 


ridge of the Caucasus, and enclosed between the Pushtoo speaking — 


Affghans on one side, and the Persian speaking Badakshanees on the 
other. My present object is not directed to the Chitral and Kaffir 
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dialects; we have no means of acquiring an accurate knowledge of 


4 
y 
4 
: 
; 


these tongues, and the nearest accessible territory is the British dis- 
trict of Peshawur, where both Officials and Missionaries are settled, 
and have devoted their best endeavours to obtain information regard- 
ing the neighbouring people and languages. I direct my remarks to 
the two Arian languages, those of Cashmere and Chilas, which as yet 
remain unknown, owing to peculiar circumstances, although the means 
of knowing them is easily available. They are both spoken in the 
territories of the Maharajah of Cashmere, whose hospitality to British 
travellers is great, and who gives every facility to the many who tra- 
verse the length and breadth of his dominions. But none of the 
country being British, and the snow closing the roads for a great part 
of the year, there is not, and never has been, a single British perma- 
nent resident either Official, Missionary, or any other, and not a single 
European has any knowledge of the indigenous languages. They are 
all mere summer tourists, to whom the Hindostanee and Punjabee of 
the Jummoo officials is amply sufficient. The native pundits, 
though so learned and intelligent, do not take up philology without 
some official guidance. Hence our ignorance in the midst of abun- 
dant means of knowledge. Usually these things are far better left to 
private enterprise, but under the special circumstances of this case 
I wish to suggest the advantage of a little official aid. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the Punjab is one of ourselves, a man devoted to 


science: individually he is of all men the most ready to aid such 


objects, and I feel confident that he only requires the assurance that 
the object is considered one of public interest, to give it his official 
aid also. The Mahérajah is, as I have said, most hospitable and most 


_ ready to assist British enterprises. The Governor of Cashmere, 


Dewan Kirpa Ram, is one of the most enlightened and progressive 


native gentleman of the age. Iam confident that he would aid us, 


At Lahore, an Oriental University has just been started with magni- 
ficent aid from the Viceroy, and there are many Cashmeeree pundits 
well skilled in their own language. They are more numerous and 


‘more learned in Cashmere, where men of Chilas also are always 


to be found. In my small inquiries I was fortunate enough to be 


aided by the Dewén Kirpa Ram, and also by a most intelligent young 


native gentleman of high position, Pundit Ram Jeu, adopted son and 
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heir of the late Farmer-General of the Shawl Revenue, who, in addition 
to an excellent knowledge of his own language and of Sanscrit and 
Persian, has taught himself something of the English language and 
Grammar, and is alone quite capable of constructing a Cashmeeree 
Grammar with a little aid from an English Grammarian. In short, 
the means of acquiring the desired knowledge lie abundantly ready to 
hand. Some movement only is required to start the subject. I do not 
think that I can be wrong in supposing it to be of eminent importance. 
If anywhere is to be found the connecting link between the Sanscrit 
and the modern languages of India, it must be in the speech of the 
pure Brahmin population of Cashmere, for the whole population is of 
Brahmin race : those not converted to Mahomedanism, are still, without 
any exception, Brahmins : no other caste is known, and the Persian and 
Arabic of the Mahomedans is merely overlaid in a separate stratum as 
it were. If anywhere the question whether the grammatical structure of 
the present languages is of Sanscrit descent or of indigenous origin is to be 
decided, it must be by comparing it with the language of the aboriginal 
Arians of the long inaccessible Chilas, the Olympus to which the Hin- 
doos still point. If anywhere farther links connecting the Arians of 
the East and the West are to be found, it must be among those same 
aboriginal Arians, still inhabiting, in an isolated position, the very seat 
and centre from which the race was produced; the very kernel from 
which the great tree sprang; and the little that we have learnt of the 
tongue of the unapproachable Kaffir hills, seems to suggest some al- 


most startling affinities to the Latin. Viewing then the matter as at 


the same time so important and so easy, I have ventured to bring it 
to notice, and to submit for the consideration of the Council, whether 
something might not be done, in communication with the Punjab 
Government, towards putting upon paper the essence and structure of 
the Cashmeree and Chilas languages. Ii I am supported, I would pro- 
pose to give to the movement the sanction of the Society by the fol- 
lowing resolution, of which I now give notice for the next meeting, and 
which I should be happy to modify in any way that. may be deemed 
more effectual towards the object in view. 
Notice of Motion. 

That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining 

a better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 


- 
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{ | that end to solicit the aid of the brsaRion of the ae and of 
_ his Highness the Maharajah of Cashmeree. 

The following communications were announced :— 

1. From Babu Gopee Nauth Sen, ‘Abstract of hourly meteorological 
observations taken at Calcutta in September, 1865.’ 

2. From W. T. Blanford, Hsq., ‘ Contributions to Indian Malacology, 
eave, Vi.’ 

3. From Capt. A. B. Melville, ‘ Notes on a Buddhist temple at Dob 
Khond in Gwalior,’ with feesinichen of the inscriptions. 

4. From R. Taylor, Esq., ‘Notes on the physical changes at the 

Koen Pagoda near Madras.’ 
Mr. Taylor’s letter was read ‘as follows,— 
“| have just returned from the Koen Pagodas, and advise you to arm 
_ any friend who may be intending a like trip, with any account of 
the place which may have appeared in the Society’s Journal (two or 
_ three did, I think, some thirty years back), for the Gazetteer is worth 
little more than Murray. 
“But Tam not going to write archeology : the most important ques- 
tion about the place is, whether or not there have been great physical 
_ changes since the works there were first commenced. A writer in 1831, 
q _ (think), maintained that the sea line on this coast is perpetually 
= advancing or receding, and that now at the point in question, the coast 
= is encroaching on the sea. Accurately to determine this, would require 
3 minute observations carried on at all seasons for many years together ; 
aI I only offer for record my own observation. 
“Three points in all such cases require careful note : the time of year, 
_ the late weather (in general terms,) and the state of the tide. The 
| mN. E. monsoon on this coast has, as its first result, a very marked 
iq _décrease in the width of the beach, and I believe storms at other 
| times of the year have, to some extent, the same effect. My visit then 
|: was paid in Christmas week, during the currency of the N. E. monsoon, 
after no markedly stormy weather, through the Surf-flag had been 
flying at Madras for some days in the previous week.—The tide 
should have risen on the days of my visit to the Pagodas 18in., 
| and is believed to have risen only about 10 inches; the cyclone de- 
- stroyed the gauge; so more cannot be said. The times of my visit to 
| the: sea pagoda and the coast were 7 a. M. of 27th Dec., and 4-80 p. m. 
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of 28th Dee.; the nearest flood times at Madras were about 3 A. m. 
on the 27th, and 4-30 p. M. on the 28th, so on the second occasion I 
must have been near the top of tide. 

“A single group of rocks will give all the marks I can suggest. 
About 200 yards south of the pagoda, well within the beach line, is 
a small group offering many points for identification : this I believe to 
be the Gazetteer (the writer of 1831,) group ‘ half under water at high 
water, carved in grinning lions and tigers’ heads.’ (I am not sure of 
his exact words ; this is certainly the meaning.) As the conditions of 
his visit are not noted, this information would be worth little, even if 
we knew that he had investigated these rocks as minutely as he could, 
and récorded his observations at once. But Iam not to talk of him 
now. The group of which I speak (and of which I believe him to 
speak) is one of five rocks, two standing in shore of the other three : 
the southernmost of the seaward three is the largest. Its sea face is 
carved into an elephant’s head supporting a shrine, a horse trotting up 
to the head from the south, some figures approaching from the north ; 
on the back is another shrine hole, and some slight carvings of figures - 
and a lion’s head: the rock behind this is wrought into a sleeping 
lion. The middle one of the three seaward is a small untouched 
rock; the northernmost is a crag whose landward face is worked into 
a shrine hole within a border of grotesque masks: the fifth rock, just 
behind this, has no sign of human handicraft but its smoothed top. 
Now on my second visit the waves were just washing round them, as 
though they stood on the highest point such a tide could reach. 

‘“‘ Between these rocks and the pagoda is a pile of stones strewn on 
the beach as ready to the builder’s hand, close to a rock, stepped as for . 
the foundations of a small temple; over this rock every wave. was 
dashing on my second visit in a sheet. - 

“The rise or fall of the coast must be very gradual, and probably no 
marked difference would be observed, at the same season, for the next 
20 years: the publication of this note then would be of very little 
use, as it would certainly be forgotten or inaccessible as the old papers — 
are: but every member should send to the Society such notes as he 
may be able to make, though the waste basket may better suit the 
majority than the Journal. 


“ Madras, 5th Jany., 1866. (Sp.) “RR. Tayzor.” 


a ve Po Se 
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. LIBRARY. | 
The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in September last. 
Presentations. 
*,* The names of Donors in Capitals. 
Political Mission to Bhootan, comprising the reports of the Hon’ble 


_ A, Eden, 1864.—Ture Government or Benet. 


Ceylon Plants, by R. Thwaites, Esq.—Tue Aurtor. 
Die Persischen and Orientalischen Handschriften der herzoglischen 


- Bibliothek zu Gotha, by Dr. W. Bertsch, Vols. I and I.—Tur 


AvTHor. 

On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda, by E. Thomas, Esq. 
—Tue Royat Asiatic Socrety or Great Britain anv [Revanp. 
_ Report of the damage sustained by the Royal Botanical Gardens 
in the late Cyclone of the 5th October, 1864.—Dr. T. Anpzrson. 
_ Notices on the life and writings of C. C. Lassen, by L. E. Bowing. 
—Tue Avtuor. 

A brief Analytical Review of the brilliant Administration of Lord 


| Mornington, afterwards Marquis of Wellesley —Masor R. P. AnpERson. 


_ Kénig Maximilian II. und die Wissenschaft.—Tur Royau Bay. 


_ Acapremy or Municu. 


_ Die Stellung Venedigs in der Weltgeschichte.—-Tur Samu, 

Ueber den Begriff der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft.—Tur Same. 
- Catalogue of the Organic remains of the Echinodermata in the 
Museum of the Geological Survey of India.—TuEe GovERNMENT oF 


BENGAL. 


A treatise on attractions, Laplace’s functions and the figure of the 


earth, by the Venerable J. H. Pratt.—Tum Avuruor. 


A short practical grammar of the Thibetan Language, with special 


reference to the spoken dialects, by Rev. H. A. Jaeschke.—Tur 
Autor. 


_ A letter ‘On the utility of the study of the Sanscrit language,’ to 


| the Hon’ble J. B. Norton.—Tur First Prince or TRAVANDRUM. 


Teonologia, or Moral Emblems.—Masor J. G. Gowan. 


| Address on the Language and Literature of Asia, by 8S. Feddon.— 


Basu Rampdss Sen. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. XIV.—Tux Sarruso- 


—NIAN Institution. 
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Results of the Meteorological Observations of the U. States, Vol. IT, 
Part 1.—Tue Same. 

Annual report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. — Tur Director or tun Musrvum. 

An account of the Base Observations made at the Kat Observatory, 
with the Pendulums to be used in the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, 
by B. Stewart.—Cotr. J. KE. T. Waker. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Ilustrations for 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864.—Tue Socrery. 

Cours d’Hindustani, by M. Garcin de Tassy —Tur Avtuor. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. I.—Tum Avrnor. 

Five hundred questions on the Social,condition of the Natives of 
India, by Rev. J. Long.—Tux Avrnor. 

General Report on the Tipperah District, by J. F. Browne.—Tuxg 
AUTHOR. 

Meteorological Observations for re North Western Provinces, by 
Dr. M. Thomson.—Tuer Avrnor. 

The Punjab Chiefs, by L. H. Griffin, Esq.—Tur Avuruor. 

Indische Studien, by Dr. A. Weber, Vol. [IX.—Tue Avrnor. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 1 to 4.—Tux 
Bene@at GoveRNMENT. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol, XXVIII, Part 3.— 
Tue Socrery. 

Journal of the Agri- Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XTV, Part I. 
with a supplementary number.—Tur Agcri-Horticutturat Society. 


Jahrbuch der Kaiserlichen K6niglichen Geologischen Reichsan- _ 


stalt, Vol. XIV, No. 4.—K. K. G. Retcnsansrarr, 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XIV, Nos. 74 to 
78.—Tue Royat Society or Lonpon. 


Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. II, Nos. 18 to 15, and 19 to 22.—Tue 


Catcurra Scuoot-Boox Soctery. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XXV, Parts 
1, 2.—Tue Linnean Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society viz,— 

Zoology, Vol. VIII, No. 30. 

Botany, Vol. VIII, Nos. 81 to 82, Vol. [X,.No. 33.—Tue Samu. 


Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften,— 


Mathematisch—Natur—Wissenschaftliche Classe, Band L, Abth. I, _ 
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Nos. 1, 2; Abth. II, Nos. 1, 2; Abth. III, Nos. 1, 2; Abth. IV, V, 
Nos. 1, 2; Band LI, Abth. I, II, Nos. 1, 2. 

Philosophisch—Historische Classe, Band XLVII, Abth, 1, 2; Band 
XLVIII, Abth. 1, 2.—Tue Imeeriat AcapEmy. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 309 to 313.—Tux* Enrtor. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
CLIV, Part 8, and Vol. CLV, Part 1, with a list of its Fellows.— 
Tue Socrery. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Nos. 1 to 5 of 1864.—Tue Pumaprteuta AcapEmy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Paleontologia 
Indica), Vol. III, Parts 7 tg 9, Vol. IV, Part 1.—Tue Governments 
oF Inpia. AND BENGAL, AND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF GEOLOGICAL 
Survey or Inpra. a 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
from. Ist May to 31st October, 1865.—Tur Benaat Cuauper oF 
CoMMERCE. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Provice of Oudh 


for 1864-65.—Tur Government or Beneat. 


Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, No. 85. 
—Tue Mapras GoveRNMENT. 

The Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 9 to 
12.—Tue Eprror. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, Nos. 91, 
93 and 94.—Tuz Bomspay GovERNMENT. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XXXIV. 
—Tuer Soctery. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. III., from April to 
September, 1865.—Tue Cuemican Soormty or Lonpon. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 15, 16.— 
Tuer Eprror. 

Bulletin de |’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 3 to 6, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 6.—Tux Imprrtan Aca- 
DEMY or Str. PurersBura. 

Mémoires de 1’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 1 to9, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 16.—Tue Samu, 
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Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol, IX, 
Nos. 5, 6, Vol. X, No. 1.—Tne Royan Groarapurcat Socrery. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1863-64.—Tue Bencat Government. 

Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1863-64.—Tue Same. 

The Anthropological Review and Journal, Vol. II, No. 11.—Tur 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society. 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 
_ and Vol. III, No. 9—Masor J. G. Menptey. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXT, 
Nos. 81 to 84.—Tue Socrery. 

Report (Annual) of the Insane Asylums in Bengal, for 1864.—Tue 
BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliandischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 8, 4.—Tue Socrery. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1863-64.—Tur Benaat Government. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, No. XLIII, Vol. I. n. s——Tue Government or toe N. W. 
PROVINCES. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXXIII.—Tunr 
Royat AstronomicaL Society or Lonpon. 

Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Lyons --Classe de Science, Vol. XIIJ.—Tue Imprriat Aca- 
pEMy oF Lyons. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et d’Industrie de Lyon, Vol, VII. 
—Tne Same. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. V, No. 65.— 
Tue Socrery. 

Monatsberichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1864.—Tuu Acapemy or Brruin. 

Abhandlungen der K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften.—Historische 
Classe, Vol. IX, Part 2, Vol. X, Part 2.—Tuz Acapemy or Monica. © 

The Agra Law Journal, Vol. II, Nos. 18 to 24.—Tue Compiter. 

The Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghur, Nos. 6 to 8.— | ; 
Tue Socrery. ’ 

Report on the Administration of the Hyderabad Assigned Disikiola 3 
for 1864-65.—Tue Buenas Government. 
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Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces, for 1864-65. 
—Tue Beneat Government. 

Report on the Administration of the Punjaub Territories, for 
1864-65.—Tue Same. 

Report on the Jails of the Bombay Presidency, for 1862.—Tue 
Same. } 
_ Report on the Operations of the Post Offices of India, for 1863-64 
and 1864-65 —Tue Same. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIV, 
Part 1.—Tux Socmry. 
_ Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department), Nos. 46 and 49.—Tuz Government or Inpra. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coasts Survey, for 1862.—Tuk 
SUPERINTENDENT U. 8. Coasts Survey. 
— Report (Annual) of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute, for 1863.-—Tue Insrrrute. 3 

Report (Annual) on the Administratfon of the Bombay Presidency, 
for 1864-65.—Tur Beneat GoverRNMENT. 

Narrative of the Course of Legislation, for 1864-65.—Tus Same. 

Report on the Administration of the Province of British Burmah, 
for 1864-65.—Tuer Same. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Government of India (Public 
Works Department,) for 1862-63.—Tnz Same. 

Report (Annual) of the Geological Survey of India and. of the 
Museum of Geology, for 1864-65.—Tuz Samu. 

Report (Annual) on the Administration of Straits Settlements, for 
1864-65.— Tue Saez. 

Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, Belles-lettres et 
Arts de Lyons, for January, 1865.—Tue Acapemy or Lyons. 
_ Proceedings of the Portland Society of Natural History, Vol. I, 
Part 1.—Tue Socrery. 

Transactions of the Zoolggical Society of London, Vol. V, Parts 3, 
4.—Tue Socrery, 

Transactions of the Grant College Medical Society, No. 1.—Tuer 


 Soctmry. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VII, No. 22.—Tue Brancn R. A. Socrery or Bomsay. 
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Exchanges. 


The Atheneum from July to November, 1865. 
The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXX, 
Nos. 201 to 205. 


Purchases. 


Atlas Icthyologique des Indes Orientales Neerlandaises ; by M. P. 
Bleeker, No. 20. 

Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, by A. Duméril, with an atlas. 

Homofyma inter Nomina relativa Kitab-al-Ansab-al-Makdisi, by 
P. de Jongs. 

Historia Khalifatus Omari I1., Jazidi II. et Hischami, by J. de 
Goeje. 

The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 5 to 8. 

Die Himjarische Kasideh, by Alfred von Kremer. 

Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races Humaines, by A. de Gobineau, 
Vol. I to IV. 

The Reptiles of British India, by A Gimther. 

The Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten languages and 
Foreign Graphic Systems, by C. R. Lepsius. 

Klements of Astronomy, by Sir J. F. W. Herschell. 

Carnatic Chronology, by C. P. Brown. 

A Manual of Natural History for travellers, by A. Adams. 

On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo, by Dr. 
P. Broca. 

The Plurality of the Human race, by G. Pouchet. 

A walk across Africa, or domestic Scenes from my Nile Journal, by 
J. A. Grant. 

Journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, by J. H. Speke. 

Ceylon Plants, by R. Thwaites. 

The Siberian overland route from Peking to Petersburg, by A. 
Michie. 

Recherches pour servir 41’ Histoire Naturelle du Littoral de la France, — 
by H. Milne-Edwards, Vol. IL. 4 

Histoire des Polypiers Coralligénes Flexibles, by J. V.F. Tiemonett _ 
Vols. I, IL. 
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Naturgeschichte der Insecten Deutschlands, by Dr. W. F. Erichson 
Vols. I to IV. 

Die Staphylinen-Fauna von Ostindien, by Dr. G. Kraatz. 
Exposition Méthodique des Genres de l’ordre de Polypiers, by J. 
Lamouroux. 

De Godsdienst van Zarathustra, by C. P. Tiele. 

Encyclopédie Méthodique, by M. M. Lamouroux, Vol. II. 

Lecons sur la Physiologie et l’Anatomie comparée de |’ homme et 
des animaux, by H. Milne-Edwards, Vol. I to VIII. 

Les Origines Indo-Européennes, Vol. I and II. 

Kran, das land zwischen dem Indus und Tigris, by F Spiegel. 

Les Peuples de la Russie, by T. de Paul. | 
__Elenchus Zoophytorum, by P. S. Pallas. 

_ Kxotic Butterflies, by W. C. Hewitson, Part 56. 

5 A series of Photographs of Inscriptions in the Ancient Canarese 
language taken at Chittledroog, Dewangiri &c. by Major H. Dixon. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts CCLXVIII, CCLXIX, CCL, 
— CCLI. | 

Ibn-el-Athiri Chronicon quod perfectissimum inscribitur, by C. J. 
Tornberg. 

Liber Expugnationes Regionum, by J. de Goeje, Part IT. 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Ilustrations from 
the year 1848 to 1860. 

 Indische Alterthumskunde, by Ch. Lassen, Vol. IV. 

~ Genera Plantarum ad Exemplaria imprimis in herbariis Kewensibus 
Servata Definita, by G. Bentham and J. D. Hooker, Parts I and II. 
- History of the Gipsies, by W. Sampson. 

_ Systema Cerambycidarum, by J. Thomson, Vol. IV and V. 
 Mascoudi. Les prairies d’or, by C. B. de Meynard. 

_ The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 92 
to 96. 

- Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, Tome LXI. Nos. 1 


_ The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXII, No. 250. 
4 Journal des Savants from July to November, 1865. 
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Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVII, Nos. 6 to 10. 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XXXIX, Nos. 
115 to 119. 

The Westminster Review, Vol. XXVIII. Nos. 5, 6 and Vol. XXIX. 
No. 57. 

The Natural History Review, No. 20. 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
Vol. V, Nos. 18, 19. 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, No. 2. 

The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4: 

Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band CXXV, Stick 1, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 11, with an Index. 
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Arospectus 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION, ] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


~ GG 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised — 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text ina larger type | 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, m — 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the | 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and | 
the text enlarged to a great extent. 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be 
put to press at once. 

The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will be | 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Six Rupees | 
per copy. Mi 4 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when © 
published, to Indian subscribers. 3 


é 


45 Copies of Dr. JESCHKE’S 
TIBETAN GRAMMAR, 


For sale at the Asiatic Society, on account of the author, ; 
at 1 Re. a copy. = 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Marcu, 1866. 


i 


Ata meeting of the Socicty held on the 7th instant, 

_W. L. Heeley, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, 

The Proceedings of the previous mecting were read and confirmed. 

me the following presentations were announced— 

pa. From Moonshee Mahommed Hossein, Superintending Engi- 

neer’s Office, Shergotty, a brick from the Temple at Buddha Gya: 

easuring 15:6 & 10°5 X 3:2 inches. 

1. From Baboo Rajendraléla Mitra, one Felis Pardus, L. One 

Priolus Melanocephalus, UL. 

2. From Major Ford, one Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake, in 

rit, from the Andamans. 

3. From Baboo Rajendro Mullick, two Bos Grunniens, L. (Yak) ; 

1 one Dama vulgaris, Gesner (Fallow Deer). 

4. From H. F. Blanford, Esq., two Zudora ferruginea, Europe ; 

y ) Melanopsis Esperi, Transylvania; two Melanopsis thermalis, Eu- 

e; two Melanopsis acicularis, Kurope; six Nanina ligulata, Ma- 

. two Cyclostoma costulatum, Europe; two Cyclotus corrugatus, 

a; one Rhiostoma Housei, Siam; one Philopotamis decussata, 

; six Pomatias maculatum, Kurope; two Clypeaster, Pondi- 

5. From Dr. J. Anderson, Macacus radiatus ; Oriolus melanoce- 

| valu 3 Pratincola caprata ; <Accipiter nisus ; Luplocomus nycthe- 
ere s; Hos ornata; Lorius dimicella ; Sturnus contra ; Dicrurus 
erulescens ; Dicrurus macrocerous ; Dicrurus longicaudatus ; Bu- 
l es viridis; Malacocercus Bengalensis ; Cuculus varius ; Fringilla 

Canaria ; Melopsittacus undulatus ; Edolius grandis ; Eclectus. Po- 
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lychloros ;  Pycnonotus Jocosus ; Pycnonotus atricapillus ; Calliope 
Kamtschatkensis. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell, in accordance with the notice given at 
the previous meeting, then moved— 

‘That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and to 
that end to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere.’ 

In introducing the motion, Mr. Campbell made the following re- 
marks :— 

I rise to submit the motion of which I have given notice for 
to-day, viz. that the Council be requested to consider the means of 
obtaining a more exact knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and 
Chilas, and to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab and of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end. Considering 
the subject to be of some importance, and desiring to place it fully 
before the Members of the Society previous to the submission of my 
motion, I ventured at the last meeting to give my views in some detail, 
and my remarks having been embodied in the Proceedings, I need not 
now repeat them. In brief, I pointed out that two Arian languages 
of the very highest interest, and spoken in countries now easily accessi- 
ble, are still unexplored ; the learned and civilised language of the po- 
lished and ingenious Cashmerees ; and the language of Chilas or Kylas, 
the traditionary source of the earliest Arian migrations and myths. 
The learned President, Mr. Bayley, in conversation, threw some doubt 
on the claim of Chilas to be the true Kylas. He mentions that in the . 
Almorah hills, the Hindoos point to the high country north of that 
place as the Kylas. It may be that the word will prove to be one of 
broad signification as applied to these high lands, but the common 
understanding of the Punjab certainly seems to be, that the words 
Chilas and Kylas are identical, and I venture to think that this North- 
Western Kylas, still peopled by Arians, in a most ancient Arian coun- 
try, is more likely to be the true Kylas, than a part of Thibet which, 
so far as we know, has never been peopled by Arians, but is the patri- 
mony of races of the purest Thibetan stock. I suspect that the more 
easterly Hindoos merely point to unknown heights beyond the eternal 
snows. The modern Chilas is the more accessible country north-west 
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of Cashmere, and occupying the portion of the Caucasus between Cash- 
mere on one hand and Chitral and Kaffiristan on the other, the coun- 

try of which the great mountain of Nanga Parbat or Diarmul may 
be taken as the centre and distinguishing feature. 

I noticed that the very little that is known of the language of the 
nearly adjoining Kaffiristan seemed to present some almost startling 
affinities to the Latin, and perhaps I may detain the meeting for one 
moment to give one or two examples of what I mean. I quote from 
the Rev. Mr. Prump’s paper on the Kaffir language. First, take the 
personal pronouns : 

Ki. Tu. and Se or Sega— 
These seem very like Ego, Tu, and Se, while in the possessive form— 


® . Ima, Tua, Sega— 

are very like, Mea, Tua, Sua. 

But the resemblance to which I would most apply the term startling 

is in the verb to be—— 

_. Compare Ki Sum I am >» [ Sum 

Sa 

od rae Simis We are within Sumus. 
thes We Sik You are | 

oF Sega Sin They are 

“The slight contents of the paper do not enable us to carry the 

- comparison much farther. 

4 _ We know nothing of the Chilas language beyond the fact which I 

take upon myself to assert, as the result of my observation, that it is 

early an Arian tongue. Possibly it may turn out that, if the lan- 

‘guage of the Hindoo Cashmeerees is the eldest daughter of the Sans- 

crit, that of the Pre-Hindoo Chilasees is the mother of that language; 

pit may even be that it is also the mother or the elder sister of the 

a tin. 

The neglect of the much longer known Cashmeeree, I believe to be 

in great part owing to a curious accident. The old Serampore Mis- 

sionaries were giants in their day; they translated the Bible, or at 

ast the New Testament, into almost every known and unknown 

tongue, the Cashmeeree included, and made Grammars of most of 

hem. Of the Cashmeeree, they did not make a Grammar, but unfor- 


be oe it somchow got into priut, that ‘‘ Dr. Carey had published a 
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Cashmeeree Grammar under the title of a Grammar of the Punjabee 
language :” that error was circulated, the Punjabee was mistaken for 
Cashmeeree, and Cashmeeree is put down in all the lists as merely 
“A dialect of the Hindee’— a description which applies to Punjabee, 
but in no degree whatever to Cashmeeree. 

Punjabee, though called a language, is really merely a dialect—at 
most it differs from Hindee as much as Lowland Scotch does from 
English. The pronunciation is materially different; there are some 
changes of letters, e. g., a pure Punjabee will say instead of ‘ Uska,’ 
‘of him,’ ‘ Usda,’ and so on; but there is no difference of structure ; 
very many words also seem strange to a new-comer, but most of these 
turn out to be pure Sanscrit—for instance, instead of ‘ bahut acha,’ 
“very good,’ or ‘acha bat’ a Punjabee says ‘ Sath Bayan.” What- 
ever you say in the Punjab, the universal answer seems to be “ Sath 
Bajan.” These are purely Sanscrit words, ‘ sath’ being ‘good,’ and 
‘bajan’ or ‘ vachaw’ a word. . 

The Cashmeeree, though very Sanskrit, is in its grammar and strac- 
ture, and many of its vocables, a totally different language from the 
Hindee or Punjabee ; more different I may say than French from Eng- 
lish, perhaps almost as different as Greek from English ; and it is spoken 
by a wholly and essentially different people. It is evidently a much 
more complicated language than the Hindee. For instance, instead of 


? 


the universal ‘ka,’ ‘ke,’ ‘ko,’ there seem to be a great variety of 
forms of declension of the noun by inflectional affixes and changes, like 
the Latin and Greek, but more varied. The verbs seem also to have 
regular inflectional conjugations. And in none of these do I see any , 
near resemblance to the Hindece, beyond a community of root. Many 
of the words are also exceedingly peculiar, and the Pundits are well 
aware there is a large infusion of vocables from unknown sources. In 
every way there is a great field for critical study. I brought down 
with me a good many words and phrases, but they are too imperfect 
to show much. I have obtained from Serampore a copy of Dr. Carey’s 
Punjabee New Testament, but no one can now read it. That very 
learned and distinguished member of this Society, Babu Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, whose absence, on account of ill-health, I am grieved to notice, 
was kind enough to promise, as I before mentioned, to look over the pa- — 
pers on the Cashmeeree hitherto published, and to give me a note on the 
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subject which I now hold in my hand, and which, with the permission of 
the meeting, I will read. ‘The result, I think, is fully to bear out my 
assertion of the extreme meagreness of our knowledge on the subject, 
and at the same time, of the extreme interest of the language, and the 
wide field for inquiry offered by it. The learned Babu’s note also shows 
the difficulty of the task, the failure of summer tourists to do what is 
desired, and the necessity of some more effectual action. The fact is, 
that although most Indian languages have had the attention of most 
zealous and knowledge-loving men, who have collected many words 
and much information, this was for the most part done at a time, when 
language had not yet been elevated into a science and found to be one 
of the principal keys for unlocking the great problems of history. 
Now-a-days we require information in a somewhat different form, and 
of a more precise and exact character than was before thought of. 
_ This we cannot obtain in a mere casual way : some systematic effort is 
’ required. If the thing be once set in motion, I believe that ample 
_ means are available. I am not without hope that the distinguished 


native gentleman, whose note I am about to-read, may himself visit 
- Cashmere before long. In the Punjab there are several most learned 
and excellent members of this Society, and equally well qualified ser- 
_ vants of Government. Dr. Leitner, the head of several new move- 
ments, is a host in himself. It is only required to make a‘ beginning, 
and if the influence of this Society and of the local Government be 
used to effect so much, the rest will follow. Of the importance of the 
_ end proposed, I do not think that there can be diversity of opinion ; 
_ the only question is as to the particular means, and those I hope may 
| _ be devised. 

~~ Mr. Campbell then read the following note by Babu Rajendra Lala 
~ Mitra :-— 

_ “Nearly half a century ago the learned scholar and indefatigable 
; "translator, Dr. Carey, drew the attention of Kuropean scholars to a living 
Sanskrit dialect till then unknown, the Kashmiri, by the publication 
of a translation of the Bible in that tongue. So little was it then un- 
~ derstood, that a grammar of the Punjabi language, published soon after, 
__was mistaken for it, and it was not till the year 1839 that any attempt 
Was made to reduce its grammar to writing. Since then, two gramma- 


tical treatises have been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
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on the vernacular language of the valley of Kashmir. The first is by 
Mr. M. P. Edgeworth of the Bengal Civil Service, who describes it as 
‘a grammar and vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language,” and states 
that he drew it up from the dialect of the shawl-weavers of Ludhiana, 
through the assistance of Meer Saif-u-deen, a respectable Syud of that . 
place. In extent it is limited to 20 pages, of which the bulk is made 
up of straggling lists of words. The second is somewhat larger, and 
occupies about 40 pages of the Journal. It was compiled by Major 
R. Leech, C. B., and was intended to be only a “grammar of the 
Kashmiri language,” but in reality it was made up of a number of 
vocabularies arranged under different grammatical headings. Like 
the first, it was drawn from the shawl-weavers of Ludhiana through 
the intervention of a Musulman. Neither of these works is of a 
character to afford safe data for any useful purpose. They are avow- 
edly founded upon the language of a small community of artisans 
long expatriated from their native country, and not drawn directly 
from the Hindus of whose language they profess to treat. 

The rules they contain are meagre in the extreme; the work of 
Major Leech illustrates the principles of grammar by examples, but 
gives no rule at all; altogether they are as imperfect as grammars 
compiled from examples drawn through the medium of interpreters 
must necessarily be. Nor were their authors unaware of this, for 
Major Leech avowed, in his preface, that his essay ‘“‘ does not deserve 
the name of a grammar,” and Mr. Edgeworth admitted his to be 
‘‘ necessarily very imperfect.”’ 

On the subject of orthography, Mr. Edgeworth is extremely brief ; . 
he does not give more than a dozen lines, and that only to indicate 
in what respects the alphabet of the Kashmiri differs from the Sans- 
krit. Major Leech, on the contrary, 1s very diffuse, and devotes no 
less than one-third of his essay to it. But for any practical purpose, 
it isas useless as the first; being made up of examples of diphthongs, 
triphthongs and other combinations of vowels and consonants peculiar 
to Kashmiri. 

It is evident that the alphabet of the Kashmiri is of Sanskrit 
origin, and the character used in writing is a modified Punjabi or 
Gurmukhi, a form of the Devanagari, but there appears a most re- 
markable difference in their nomenclature. 


x 
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7 --'The early Brahmans, with great scientific precision, named their 
letters after their pure literal sounds, added for the sake of pronun- 
ciation to the fundamental uncoloured vowel, instead of mixing them 
with different vowels and consonants at random. The superiority 

_ of this system of nomenclature is so great, that it is difficult to suppose 
that it would be rejected in a hurry—and yet we find the shawl-weavers 
converting the simple Sanskrit a, d, 7, ¢, wu &s. into é dow a, acton 4, 
yoyou ye, is-harauce, wpalba wos, &c. It would be an interesting fact 
to know if this be the result of that tendency in the uneducated 

- masses to convert everything to be learned into a metrical sing-song, 

to assist the memory ? or a deliberate attempt of the Brahmans of 


Kashmir to imitate the alpha and beta of the Semites? 

The list of nouns given by Major Leech clearly points, like the 
alphabet, to a Sanskrit origin. Most of the text*words, such as those 
_ expressive of near relationship or domestic animals, are purely. Sans- 
rit; but there are some which appear most puzzling. Thus the 
most important word of relationship, that indicative of a father, in- 
stead of being a modification of pitrt or pité is maiil, which bears 
“no analogy to any Sanskrit word that I know of. The name fora 
poh ild, nichir, is equally strange. The word daughter, duhitd, the 
J young milker of the family of the early nomades, has preserved its form 
‘in all the Aryan tongues, European or Indian, which have yet been 
examined; but in the Kashmiri it appears in the utterly unrecog- 
nizable form of Kud. There are others equally inexplicable, and 
2 question hence arises, are these the genuine Kashmiri words of 


an with the aborigines of the country. Are the non-Sanskrit 
nmiri words for father, son, and daughter due to any such mis_ 
nation? or are they the result of casual importations? A correct 
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Nor are these vocables alone peculiar in the Kashmiri ; its system of 
inflections and conjugations, as far as may be traced in the essays 
under notice, are equally foreign to the Sanskrit. The nomi- 
native appears without a case mark, as it does in all the 
other Indian vernaculars, but the genitive takes the particle swnd 
which has no analogy with any Sanskrit inflection. It changes into 
hand, sanz, hanz, sanza, hanza, uk, tk, ich, &c. under different cir- 
cumstances, and all of them, except the last three, are entirely foreign. 
It should be observed, however, that Mr. Edgeworth devotes only a 
page and a half, and Major Leech only a page to declensions, and it 
would be unsafe to draw any conclusion from them as to how far the 
cases given by them are indicated by inflectional particles, and how 
far they are made up by altering the words from one part of speech 
to another. The neuter genitive in wk and 7k looks very much as if 
it were an adjective and not a substantive. 

Major Leech is averse to what he calls ‘‘ labouriously manufactured 
tenses of verbs.’ He thinks “much labour and time would be 
saved and every ordinary purpose answered, if, in case of minor 
dialects, a vocabulary only of words and a collection of sentences 
actually heard spoken, were mae in the Roman character.” It is 
not to be expected, therefore, that he would be very elaborate in the 
paradigms of his verbs. They hereby occupy three and a half pages. 
But Mr. Edgeworth gives a pretty long list of verbs, and from it, it 
is evident, that most of the roots are derived from the Sanskrit, and 
that the changes they have undergone are such as are inevitable to 
all languages in course of time, the decay of primitive forms and — 
sounds, and their replacement by easier forms and combinations. 

The most important test word in verbs, is the verb ‘‘ to be,” . 
Sanskrit as. It occurs with but slight variations in all Aryan lan- 
guages, and is not wanting inthe Kashmiri. In the form of as, ach, 
and chi, the Bengali dchi, it is met with very largely, and by itself — 
would be a strong proof of the Sanskrit origin of the Kashmiri, but — 
in this, as in declensions, further enquiry is necessary to prove — 


in detail the analogy it bears to the Sanskrit in all its different — 
moods and tenses. | 
The pronouns are all of obvious Sanskrit origin, and so are most of — 


the leading adjectives and words indicative of number; but they 


ae 
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call for no further remark than that the information available in 
the subject is as imperfect as in the case of nouns and verbs. 
 Imay say the same of adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions. For 
the purpose of analysing words, a thorough knowledge of prepositions 
‘is of the utmost importance; without it, to attempt the task is to 
attempt an impossibility ; but of prepositions the two essays give next 
to nothing. » 
_ But Ineed not any further multiply examples. It is the furthest 
from my wish to find fault with Mr. Edgeworth and Major Leech. 
_ They were pioneers in an untrodden field, and as such, they deserve 
 ourthanks for what they have done, and not our reprebation for 
_ what they could not do; and in noticing their papers, my only wish is 
_to point out what remains to be done, and the rich field that lies 
_ open tothe scholar who would devote a season in the “ happy 
valley” to the philology of that place. 
_. Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed, since the publication of 


the papers under notice, and Kashmir has been visited year after 
year by shoals of intelligent summer tourists, but nothing has been 
done to throw any new light on the language of that country, and 
it remains to this day as ill known to us as the trans-himalayan 
_ Aryan dialects of the Hindu Kush, or mount Kailasa. The paper of 
the Rey. E. Trump on the so-called Kafir language—an Aryan ver- 
‘nacular of the Indian Caucasus, is even more imperfect than those 
of Mr. Edgeworth and Major. Leech, and the vernacular of Kailasa 
is all but unknown to us, and yet great interest is attached to the 
history of those languages. They stand as landmarks of the spread 
the Aryan races from the plateaux of Central Asia, and as such, 
. have a peculiar interest for the antiquarian.” 

pee: 
Mr. Riddell thought that it was incumbent on the Society, in 
making such a proposition, to indicate the course which they consider 
should be pursued, to attain the the object in view. 
7 Mr. Campbell said that he could hardly take upon himself to indicate 
the exact method to be followed—that, he thought, must be left to the 
C ouncil as the cmrmmarre 2 oe Society. He only desired to suggest the 
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on the expediency of rendering the proposition more definite, Mr. Camp- 
bell said that if he were to suggest any practical course, it might per- 
haps be something like this ; that the Council should try to find some 
qualified member of the Society willing to undertake an enquiry in 
Cashmere and Chilas ; that, if the Punjab Government be willing to 
assist, some competent officer—a member of the Educational Depart- 
ment for instance—might be found, whose health required a change, 
and who, instead of remaining in enforced idleness at a hill station, 
might be deputed for a little time to Cashmere—that the Maharajah 
might be induced to associate with this gentleman a learned and pro- 
gressive Pundit; and that such a trio might, in a few months, do all 
that we could wish. But, as he had said, all this must be left to the 
discretion of the Council, to whom he could not and would not for a 
moment pretend to dictate. | 

Mr. Atkinson suggested, as an improvement, that after the word 
Chilas, the words ‘and if thought advisable’ be inserted in the motion. 

Mr. Campbell was quite prepared to make the alteration suggested, 
and moved the proposition of which he had given notice in the 
following form. 

“That the Council be requested to consider the means of obtaining a 
better knowledge of the languages of Cashmere and Chilas, and, if 
thought advisable, to solicit the aid of the Government of the Punjab, 
and of His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere to that end.” 

Dr. Partridge seconded the proposition. The Chairman, in putting 
the motion, remarked that the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
a new and living Arian language could not be overrated. Sufficient 
attention had never been paid in India to the spoken languages, and 
while many scholars were occupied in the study of the literary languages 
of India, the vast mine of wealth that lay around us in the numerous 
provincial languages and dialects had been neglected. He felt sure 
that the Society would support Mr. Campbell’s resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Riddell desired to express his dissent from the remark of the 
Chairman, that the provincial dialects had been neglected. Numerous 
vocabularies, &c. had been prepared, and would be found in the — 
Society's journals and elsewhere. | 

Mr. Heeley explained that what he meant to express was, that those — 
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languages and dialects had never been made the objects of scientific 
study. Undoubtedly steps had been-taken towards the collection of 
materials, but the analysis which alone could be productive of useful 
results, had never been applied. 

Mr. Campbell then. addressed the meeting,. as follows.:— 

“It may have come to the knowledge of some members of the Society, 
that the Council has lately taken action with the view of obtaining in 
connection with industrial and other exhibitions, the collection and 
classification of various races:of man. When. I suggested the collection 
of the crania of the aboriginal and other races of India, the then 
President, Mr. Grote,. remarked that the individuals more immediately 
interested might have some not unnatural prejudice agmst parting 
with their crania. EF felt that, even when the interests of science 
were concerned, so reasonable a prejudice must be respected, and could 
only hope that they would be good enough to let the Society have 
their skulls, when they should no longer have use for them. At the 
last meeting, we had ocular proof that endeavours to this-end had not 
been wholly unsuccessful, and I understand that on a late visit to the 
Andamans, Dr. Smith found a mourning widow of very aboriginal 
persuasion, wearing her husband’s skull as a sort of locket, and who, with 
great anxiety, concluded a bargain for the sale of it for the moderate 
sum of 1 rupee. Another and more immediate solution of the difficulty 
has, however, been suggested, viz. that the possessors of interesting 
skulls might be not unwilling to let us examine them, while still on 


_ their shoulders, and on the proposition of Dr. Fayrer the Council 


have taken up the subject, and hope to bring about arrangements of 
the kind on a large scale. I believe that Dr. Fayrer is entirely right : 
that we are greatly indebted to him for bringing the matter before 
the Council ;.and that in many ways the study of the human features and 
characteristics in living specimens will be above all things interesting 


: ; and advantageous. I have long thought so, and I was much struck by 


seeing men of most interesting and curious races carrying things down 


| tothe Punjab Exhibition two or three years ago ;. the men,who were nox 


_ to be exhibited, seemed to me much more curious than the things they 
were taking to exhibit, and at the time I ventured to suggest that the 


men also might be exhibited, but it was then too late. I will not now 
detain the meeting by any details. I will only say that. I understand 
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the project to be, to try, in the first instance, to obtain a sort of 
exhibition or congress of the local races found in and near Bengal 
and other provinces, on the occasion of Local Industrial Exhibitions ; 
and the eventual hope is, that the way being thus prepared, we may 
at some not very distant day have in Calcutta a great ethnological 
congress of all the races of India in its widest sense; in fact of all 
Southern Asia and the Archipelago, a congress of such a character that 


many of the Savants and accomplished men of HKurope may not . 


improbably be induced to take a part init. I think it most desirable 
that the proposition should be made known to the members of the 
Society at large, and to the public, with whose support I trust that 
it will be worked out: also that the Council should be supported in 
the matter by the vote of a general meeting. I hope therefore, that 
the Council will think it proper to read the correpondence at the next 
meeting, that the meeting will sanction what has been done, and 
that the subject will be found to be one of great general mterest. 
With this object, I beg to give notice of the following motions at the 
next meeting on the first Wednesday of April. 

‘1. That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council regard- 
ing the proposed ethnological gathering be read. 

‘““2. That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 
matter. . 
‘3. That a copy of the Proceedings be communicated to the Punjab 
Government, with the expression of a hope, that it also will take an 
early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the various 


very interesting and highly developed races in and about its territory, 


as a measure preliminary to a more general ethnological congress.” 

Mr Waldie remarked on the specimen of a Candle and Ear-rings 
from Burmah, presented to the Society at its meeting in January by 
S. Avdall, Esq. 

“T have examined the samples of a Burmese candle and ear ring which 
was presented to the Society by the Rev. Mr. Long at the January 
mecting, and find that they are, as I then suggested, composed of Pa- 
raffin or the solid hydrocarbon which is found in the Petroleum of 
Rangoon and other places, These petroleums agree in their general — 


characters with the oils obtained by the slow distillation of coal and- 


bituminous shales, in contradistinction to the tarry products obtained by — 


wo 
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the quick distillation of coal for illuminating gas. They are found in 
many quarters of the globe,—in Burmah, on the shores of the Cas- 
pian, in North America, and in numerous other places, and consist of 
a mixture of many oily compounds varying in degrees of fluidity and 
volatility as also in their relation to chemical agents. Certain of them 
can be removed by the action of strong acids and alkalies, which form 
coagula in solutions: the matter remaining is composed of a mixture 
of oily substances, compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen, all of pretty 
nearly the same composition, but of different degrees of density and 
volatility. When distilled, the lighter and more volatile portions come 
over first ; the denser and less volatile last. If the latter portions be 
exposed to cold, a solid substance crystallizes which can be freed from 
the liquid oils by pressure—cold and warm—and purified by chemical 
processes. This solid substance is the Paraffin. 
iif When pure, Paraffin is a white, translucent, crystalline, brittle sub- 
stance ; so friable indeed, that it can be powdered even in this climate. 
In these respects, it differs considerably from wax, of which these ear 
rings and candle were at first supposed to be composed; as also by 
fusing at a somewhat lower temperature. The most striking. point of 
difference is the absence of plasticity in Paraffin, a property which 
renders bees-wax so valuable. 

“Tn a scientific point of view, the subject of greatest interest, con- 
nected with these substances, is their origin. Application was made to 
a Mr.-Avdall, who presented them, through Mr. Long, but no informa- 
4 tion could be obtained on the point in question. But, as I stated at 
the time, I had examined specimens of a similar material which had 
been found in the surface of the ground in some parts of Burmah ; and 
4 there ean be little doubt that the Paraffin had been separated from the 

4 {petroleum by the slow operation of heat, atmospheric oxygen and water, 
‘and possibly some constituents of the soil, affording another instance 
_ amongst a host of others, in which the changes which are effected by 
_ the Chemist in the laboratory or in the factory by powerful agents, 
| in hours or days, are brought about by nature by the operation of 
_ the feeblest chemical agencies extended over years or centuries.” 
Letters were read— 

~ 1. From Babu Rakhal Doss Haldar, Deputy Collector, Manbhoom, 
_ Purulia, through Col. Dalton, two letters on some old temples near the 
Barakar river. 
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The following is an abstract. 

The temples (four in number) are situated on a rock close by the 
spot where the Grand Trunk Road crosses the Barakar river. They 
are surrounded by ruins which indicate that the site was that of a 
large monastery. The courts were at one time all paved with stone, 
and the temples were highly ornamented, and contained stone figures 
of great beauty. On the right hand side of the entrance of the most 
modern looking of the temples, there are two inscriptions. Oneof 
them, in the old Bengali character, dated Wednesday, the 8th of the 
wane in the month of Phalguna, Saka year 1383=—A.D. 1459, 
records the dedication of a number of idols by one Haripriya, the 
favourite wife of a king. 

Although the inscription gives no clue to the sect of the dedicator, 
her name (the beloved of Hari), the subject of the dedication (a number 
of gods), and the allusion to Haris Chandra and future rewards, leave: 
no doubt of its being a Hindu record. 

The following are its transcript and translation. 

Transeript. 
“Ite crea farmafacs Mca qetce at- 
ZDuix SAX ASsest acwe faces Sraaca t 
ENN HAGAN AUtRfe efroyo Gfarscat 
grea effam fare Ge piste N 
Translation. 

On a fortunate Wednesday, the 8th of the wane, in the month of 
Phalguna, in the Saka year 1383, Haripriya, the favourite of the 
most beautiful (Bhurisri) lord of the earth (king, Bhusakra) with | 
a view to obtain rewards in a future world, handsomely consecrated a 
number of divine images even as Harischandra did (of yore). 

2—From Ool. R. C. Tytler, describing a specimen of Vultur 
monachus. : 

‘Umballa, 3rd Mareh, 1866. 

“ My pear Grotr,—I have this moment, or rather an hour ago, shot 
v splendid specimen of that rare and noble bird the Vultwr monachus. 
Although the bird figures in museums, little or nothing seems to be 
known of it, further than what dried skins can give: I have been 
watching those I have seen very closely, so I send you an account for 
publication. For there can be no doubt but that many will be interested 
in the little I have to say. 
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Bei ¥ have always found this bird a very rare species: the first I ever 
saw wild, were two in the Punjab, in November, 1842. They were sitting 
in the centre of a large field, and it was quite impossible to approach 
them: I again fell in with another pair at Oorai near Cawnpore in 
_ December, 1855 they were feeding on the carcass of a dead bullock, 
along with two or three Gyps Fulvus, and numbers of Gyps Bengalensis, 
G. Indicus and Atagyps Calvus; the smaller vultures shewed no 
signs of alarm at the huge appearance of the Monachus ; but I remarked 
that the latter were in the centre of the group of vultures, and had 
evidently the masterly choice of position on the carcass. I had only 
No. 8 shot in my gun, and the nearest I could approach them was at a 
distance of about 80 or 90 yards; so that although I fired, it proved 
perfectly useless. The birds scarcely seemed to feel it, for they flew 
lazily away, and gradually ascended to a tremendous height, describing 
circles in their ascent, till they were almost out of sight, and I saw 
nothing more of them, or of any more till in December, 1865, at 
Umballa, when I was driving to the City from Cantonments, and my 
son Frank, who was sitting beside me, drew my attention to two 
| large vultures, surrounded by smaller vultures, on the carcass of a 
horse. We immediately drove up to the place, and I again saw this 
rare bird. There were three of them ; and they allowed us to approach 
~ with the Dog cart, as I had no gun with me, to within 80 yards, and 
; 7 then flew lazily away, and describing circles, ascended to an incredible 
cA height. A few days afterwards, I saw three more flying in company 
_ with other vultures, but far too high for a shot. This morning, the 3rd 
March, 1866, I had just returned from shooting, when I found a note 
* waiting for me from Dr. Scott, medical store-keeper, saying he had 
just seen two of these birds, feeding, with other vultures, on the carcass 
of a horse; and described the place so well, that although I was very 
tired, I at once started for the spot, and then I had the satisfaction of 
| 4 again seeing three of these noble vultures, not near the carcass of the 


4 
— 


es 


a horse, but at some distance from it, seated on a sand hillock along 
| 4 with other vultures. I approached as cautiously as I could : the position 
ee was a most exposed one, and [had a good opportunity for observing 


1 . these monsters. At first they were about ten yards apart from each 
, | £ other, but when my presence slightly alarmed them, the largest walked 
ie _ towards the other, and both then raised themselves to their full height ; 
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and certainly they possessed a most striking appearance. They now put 
their bills together, which they clattered for a short time, apparently 
as if inclined to bite each other. I now approached within 80 yards, 
and as my gun was loaded with large shot, I fired at the largest. He 
was struck beyond all doubt, but both flew away in a most lazy 
unconcerned manner, and after flying about 100 yards, settled on the 
sandy plain, near a few sand hillocks. I again loaded, and cautiously 
approached the spot, concealing myself behind the hillocks till within 
80 yards ; when I again selected the largest, and fired both barrels into 
it, but apparently without any more effect than the last shot, and 
both flew away in a most unconcerned manner. But when at a 
distance of about 500 yards, one suddenly fell down dead, and I 
succeeded in getting this truly noble bird and examining a fresh 
killed specimen. It weighs 17 lbs.—extent of wings from tip to tip 
8 feet 2 inches—length, including bill and tail, 3 feet 7 inches—wing 
2 feet 9 inches—head and bill 6? inches—tarsus 5} inches—middle toe, 
including claw, 6 inches—middle claw 14 inches : the tarsus is clothed 
in front with feathers to within 14 inches of claws. Claws black— 
feet and nude skin about the head and neck: livid white, cere livid 
white—upper mandible dark brown—under lighter brown—head 
covered with downy feathers in front and top to beyond the eyes 
dark brown—back of the head covered with light brown downy 
feathers. Chin and upper part of throat covered with dark brown 
downy feathers, as well as the cheeks—the entire neck, eyebrows and 
region of ears, devoid of feathers, and the skin of a livid white ; length 


of tail 1 foot 7 inches; round the body and wings 3 feet, general 


colour very dark brown. 

“‘ When flying, the Vultwr monachus can easily be distinguished from 
other vultures, as no white is visible, and the tail looks very rounded. 
Gyps Bengalensis shews white in the adult bird under the wing, and 
the young bird shews traces of white. In Atagyps Calvus two white 
patches are visible near the breast : the other vultures are light brown, 
and their face is easily distinguished.” 

The Council recommended, on the report of the Philological Com- 
mittee, to publish the Yog Aphorisms of Patunjul, in the Sanscrit series 
of the Bibliotheca Indica. | 

The Council recommended that the Rev, J. Long be elected a mem- 
ber of the Philological Committee, 


perky we? 
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g _ The following gentlemen duly proposed at the last meeting were 
_ balloted for, and elected a as ordinary members, 
_ W. Irvine, Esq. 
Babu Kadar Nath Mookerjee. 
: a. J. EF. Wise. 
Bi: A. P. Macdonell, Esq. 
And as Corresponding Members. 

- The Rev. M. A. Sherring. 
Professor E. von Schlagint weit. 
The following gentlemen were named for ballot for the next meeting 
as ordinary members. | 5 
H. C. Broderick, Esq., M. D., Surgeon, Ist Regiment, Central India 
_ Horse, Augur. 
Proposed by Mr. H. B.M edlicott, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 
i Henry, Esq., Belgian Consul. 
Proposed by Mr. W. L. Heeley, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 
The receipt of the following communications was announced. 
a 1. From Baboo Gopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteo- 
rological Observations taken at Calcutta in October and November, 
1865. 
2, From the Government of India (Public Works Department,) the 
Archeological survey report of the Government of India, for 1864-65. 
3, From E. B. Harris, Hsq. C. S., through T Oldham, Esq. 
_ A list of things discovered in the new excavations at Sultangunge, 
up to November 1865 ; with two maps. 
4, From EK. iiosise: Esq. The Initial Coinage of Bengal. 
“5. From Dr. A, Sprenger, Remarks on Barbir de Maynard’s edition 
oO! of Ibn Khordadhe, and on the Land tax of the Empire of the Khalyfs. 
6. From (. Horne, Esq. Notes on the three villages (Anjimmi, 
Kareengunge and Takoora), on the cross road leading to Etah; with 
rough sketches. 
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FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION, ] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


1 @@ eur 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is” 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised 
Fidition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger type 
than the former edition. | cee ha 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, in 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and 
the text enlarged to a great extent. | 

Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be 


a) 


put to press at once. é 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will be 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Sie liupees: 


per copy. : 


N. B—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, whe aL 
published, to Indian subscribers. ; % 
- 


45 Copies of Dr, JASCHKES 
TIBETAN GRAMMAR, 


For sale at the Asiatic Society, on account of the author ; 
at 1 Re. a copy. aon 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Apriz, 1866. 
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“The monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
s held on Wednesday, the 4th instant. 

Baba Rajendra Lala Mitra, senior Member, inthe chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were announced :— 

a From H. F. Blanford, Hsq., a copy of the “ Pre-historic man”’ 
a lecture delivered by him at the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta. 

F ; _ From J. Murdoch, Esq., a copy of a classified Catalogue of Tamil 
inted beoks, compiled by him. 

From M. Lloyd, Esq., Tounghoo, a es of specimens of 
ous tea, supposed to be the same as the Chinese plant. 
following letter and enclosure which accompanied the donation 


To the Secretary Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
2 Srr,—I have the pleasure to inform you that I have despatched 
- address a packet containing leaves of, I think, the China Tea 


During a trip over the Karen hills, east of and 30 miles from Toung- 
0, I encamped in a valley called in Burmese ‘‘ Lekpet Aing”’ or the 
( ga lake. ” On the hills about this valley I found the tea on an 
on of from 3000 to 4000 feet above sea level. I forward an 
ict from my official journal. | 

You will observe from my journal, I note that the leaf answers the 
escription given of the tea leaf. The plantation, (it appears the 
2e8 were originally planted, see my journal,) has now become a 
uderness, the bushes have become trees, some 380 to 40 feet high: 
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The Karens cut down hundreds of these trees annually to make room 
for their rice clearings. 
The spot is distant from Tounghoo 34 miles. A good supply of 
water all the year round. Small quantities of jce can be collected in 
December and January : road easy for elephants and bullocks. 

If the specimens forwarded are not sufficient to enable an opinion to 
be formed as to the value of the plant, kindly let me know how a 
fresh lot should be prepared before despatch. 

March 8rd, 1866, 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Luoyp, 
Deputy Commissioner, Tounghoo. 

Extract from the Deputy Commissioner of Tounghoo’s Journal, on 
his visit to the Gyeikki country. 

“ After crossing the Dha Thoay Kyouk mountain, the road is 
almost a continued descent ; here and there a small but abrupt hill 
has to be passed over, After travelling between 5 and 6 miles, the 
Tha Kho Creek is crossed, a small stream which runs into the 
Toukyagat, whose course is east of the “‘ Dha Thoay Kyouk” mountain, 
The road then passed into a valley known as Lek Pet Aing. This valley 
runs almost north and south, two miles in length, with an average 
breadth of 250 yards; the valley is sorrounded by a small range of 
hills: whichever way the eye is turned, on these hills the tea plant is 
to be found in abundance. A small colony of Shans settled here last 
year, with a view to prepare this tea for the Tounghoo markets: the 
colony consisted of about 50 souls, but 30 died of fever during the | 
rains ; which drove those who were spared away. The Shans pronounced 
the tea plant a little inferior to the same plant found in abundance in 
the Shan States, but stated that, with proper cultivation, it could be 
greatly improved. 

‘““The hills all about are covered with tea trees, I saw some between 
30 and 40 feet high. The leaves of this tree are alternate, and have, 
what I have read of as peculiar to the leaf, viz. a leathery feeling and 
a marking with transparent spots. On making enquiries as to the 
origin of the trees, I am informed that between 200 and 300 years ago 
a Shan Tsawbwa, by name “ Tonug ba loo,” built a large town near 
Lekpet-Aing,”’ and planted tea trees, but the Tsawbwa was not allowed — 
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to remain long, as the Burmese attacked his people, and broke up the 
settlement.” 
4, From A. H. Blechynden, Esq., Bdcastaing Agri-Horticultural 
Society, three packets of wood obtained in digging a well at Ballygunge. 
Mr. Blanford observed that the specimens on the table were evi- 
dently similar in character to those which he had described in a note 
on a tank-section at Sealdah, published in the thirty-third volume 
of the Society’s Journal. These had been pronounced by Dr. T. Anderson 
to be specimens of Sundri, and had been obtained at depths of from 
20 to 30 feet, from stumps of trees with the roots attached an stu. 
Tn the paper referred to, he had endeavoured to show that their 
occurrence at this and similar depths appeared to obtain over a very 
large part of the Gangetic delta; and that it could only be explained 
_ by assuming that a general subsidence of the delta to a depth of 18 or 
20 feet had taken place since the trees grew on a former land surface. © 
4 Dr. J. Anderson reported that the following specimens were 
_ added to the Museum during the month of March, 1866. 


; 


Presentations. 
j Brom Dr. J. Anderson, one Vipera Russelliz, one Cobra, one Sus 
| Bren, one Gyps Bengalensis, one Oriolus Melanocephalus, one 
_ Pteropus Edwardsit, one Lutra Nair. 
Through Dr. J. Anderson, a collection of snakes, lizards and crus- 
tacea from the Andaman Islands. 
a - From W. 8. Atkinson, Hsq. 1 ag est of Nectarinia Nipalensis and of 
a Nectarinia spi? = 
7 om From J. A. Cockburn, Esq. 1 Python molwurus. 
_ From J. Obbard, Esq. 3 Marine boring Annelids taken from the 
_ timbers of a ship. 
ph ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Campbell moved, in accordance with the notice 
given at the last meeting: 

- That the correspondence and proceedings of the Council, regarding 
‘th he proposed ethnological gathering, be read.” The motion having 
Deen put and carried, the Secretary read the following correspondence. 

bi From J. Fayrer, Esa, M. D., 

Professor of Sai y wn the Medical College. 
To J. Annrrson, Esa., M. D., 
| a Natural History Secr me Asvatic Soa Bengal. 
14 _ “My prar Srr,—TI shall feel obliged by your submitting the follow- 
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ing suggestion to the Council of the Asiatic Society for consideration, 
and I hope, adoption, and elaboration. , 

“The project may, at first, seem rather a startling one, but, on 
reflection, I believe it will be admitted that, were it carried out in a 
liberal spirit, much benefit might result to Science, and light be 
thrown on many obscure points in the natural history and affinities 
of the various sections of the human race. 

‘A circular has recently been issued by the Society, requesting all 
who are in a position to do so, to contribute Crania, with a view to 
the illustration of the Ethnology of India, and indeed of the world. 
But, valuable as such contributions might be, I think they would 
fall short of the advantages to be derived by abi i a Science 
from a study of the races themselves in life. 

“T would propose, therefore, that the aid of Government be sought, 
in conjunction with the Asiatic Society, in bringing together in one 
great ethnological exhibition, typical examples of the races of the old 
world, and that they should be made the poncthis of scientific study 
when so collected. 

“Calcutta is peculiarly situated for the easy and rapid accomplish- 
ment of this project, and, with a little aid and support from Govern- 
ment and its officers, there can be no doubt that it might, after due 
notice, be easily carried out. 

‘“The vast variety of tribes of the human race that might thus be 
assembled, would offer an opportunity of studying their natural 
history and peculiarities, that has never yet been realized. 

“Such a gathering might well take place after the fashion of the | 
late Exhibition, at Alipore, of the lower animals and the products of 
the country. 

“The object here proposed surely has not less interest, for it is not 
merely in its scientific aspect that it merits consideration. 

“ Tt is not necessary now to enter into details ; the general proposition 
is all I need desire to place before the Society. Should it meet with 
support from the Council, I should be happy to aid in devising a 
detailed plan as to the extent of the aid we should seek from 
Government and the public. 

“Knowing the deep interest you take in this subject, I feel sure that 
you will agree with me in the general proposition, I therefore leave 
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Po it to you to commend it to the Council, with such support or alteration 
| _ as you me. deem expedient.” 

ss | Yours sincerely, 

a Ditiinsie, 16th December, 1865. J. Favrer. 
Extract from the Proceedings of the Council under date the 
2nd February, 1866. 

q “Read the minutes of the Council on Dr. Fayrer’s letter, proposing: 
that assistance be requested from the Government in collecting in an 
hnological Exhibition, typical examples of the races of the Old 
a World, that they be made the subject of study when collected. 


5 a “Referred for report to a Committee consisting of Dr. Fayrer, 

A. Grote, Hsq., Dr. D. Boyes Smith, W. L. Heeley, Hsq., Dr. John 

4 Anderson, and Dr. 8. B. Partridge ; with power to add to their number.” 

, iy ; No. 139. 

: From Joun Anpurson, Hse., M. D., 

a Natural History Seer me Asiatic Society. 

oy ; To KE. 0. Bayuzy, Ese., 

G Secretary to the Govt. of India, Home Department. 
Asiatic Society's Rooms, Calcutta, 8th March, 1866. 


_“Sir,—With reference to the annexed letter from Dr. J. Fayrer 


’ 
Ta: 


nly .calculated to advance the science of ethnology, and they 
e it to contain a recognition of the only method by which many 


e historical, philological and anatomical facts of the science will 
ightly understood. I am, therefore, directed to request, inthe hope 
he proposal will meet with the approval and support of Govern- 
that the claims of Dr. Fayrer’s admirable and original proposition 
- be submitted for the consideration of His Excellency the 
yer peered: in eas 
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physical, linguistic and social characters :—characters, however, which, 
as yet, are meaningless and unconnected. 

‘Human history and tradition, and all the facts bearing on the 
history of the domestication of the lower animals, point to the above 
geographical area as the first residence of primeval man ; the enlarged 
study, therefore, of recent man in the area becomes one of surpassing 
importance. 

‘The Council are of opinion that one great reason why the Science 
of Ethnology has not progressed in a ratio corresponding with that 
which in past years has characterized the advance of other and 
cognate sciences, is due to the fact that the Natural History 
method has never as yet been applied to the elucidation of the various 
phenomena which ethnology offers for our observation and research. 
They believe that Dr. Fayrer’s proposition is based upon an appre- 
ciation of this great want, and they feel convinced, if the method 
which he has propounded for meeting it, is carried out in an enlightened 
spirit and countenanced by the support of a liberal Government, that 
Ethnology will enter upon a brilliant career of discovery. 

‘““It is proposed to bring together typical examples of each race, 
and to make them the subject of careful and scientific description. 
Every physical character will be carefully noted and registered by 
means of photographs and by plaster of Paris casts, and the type of 
each spoken language will be determined, and the prominent social 
customs of each tribe will be described; and by applying the com- 
parative system or true natural history method, an attempt will be 
made to determine their affinities. 

“The Council have the honor to suggest that the proposed Ethnolo- 
gical Congress would form a fitting adjunct to the General Industrial 
Exhibition for 1869-70, which the Governor-General in Council has 
recommended for the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. On 
such an occasion, Calcutta, owing to its geographical proposition, will 
be thronged with the specimens of many Indian and Asiatic tribes 


and races; and the Council are of opinion, that if the opportunity be 


fully taken advantage of, little difficulty will be experienced in 
illustrating the Ethnology of the whole of the area to which I have 
alluded, and in bringing together nearly all the persistent modifications 
of the human race, 
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7 The Council are fully impressed with the importance of the many 

and intricate details which will have to be considered before the 

scheme is fully matured, whilst they appreciate the many difficulties 

which suggest themselves: still they are satisfied that the scheme is 

one which can be matured, if the Government of India will give it 
their countenance and support. 

“‘ As a preliminary step to the further maturing of the scheme, I 

am desired to suggest that a detailed statement of the various races 

_ found in India be called for from each Government. The Council be- 

; lieve that such a list would be of great interest, and prove a valuable aid 

to the study of Ethnology. 

_“Tfthe sanction of Government is given to Dr. J, Fayrer’s proposal, 
"and the Council’s suggestion that the Congress should form a part of 
- the General Industrial Exhibition for 1869-70 is approved, it will be 
“necessary ultimately to interest the services of the French, Russian, 
Chinese, Spanish and Dutch Governments, with the view of obtaining 
Eeemples of the various tribes found in their Asiatic territories, and 


from the interest which the majority of these Governments have 
always manifested in the progress of science, the Council feel confident 
that the proposed Congress will meet with their cordial support. 

_ Knowing that the Government of India has always, in the past, 
lent aid to any scheme tending to spread a knowledge of the benefits 
of civilization and to advance learning, the Council have every 
assurance of the success of their proposition, and feel confident of the 
support of Government,” : 
-s I have, &e. 

(Sd.) Jonny Anpzrson, M. D. 


Secretary for Natural History, Asiatic Society, 


ment of India, Foreign Department. 
No. 141. 
From Joun Anpzrson, Hsa., M. D., 
Natural History, Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
— To the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
i? Asiatic Society's Rooms, Calcutta, 8th March, 1866. 
_“Str,—I have the honor to submit for the consideration of His 
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Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the accompanying letter from 
Dr. Fayrer to the Natural History Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and a copy of-a letter addressed by the Council of the 
Asiatic Society to the Foreign and Home Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

“Tam requested by the Council to lay before you a modification of 
Dr. Fayrer’s proposal, in the hope that it will meet with the approval 
of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. The Council believe that 
this modified proposition might be carried out with comparative ease 
during the Agricultural Exhibition at the end of the present year, 
and with great advantage to Anthropological Science. 

‘This modified proposition is not intended to interfere with or super- 
sede the original one, which the Council fain hope will meet with the 
cordial support of the Government of India. 

“The Council are of opinion that an Ethnological Congress of all the 
tribes found in Bengai, Nepal and Burmah, and in the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands would be one of easy accomplishment ; especially at 
the time indicated, as examples of many of the above tribes will be 
drawn to Calcutta by the Agricultural Exhibition. 

“ Tf this proposal meets with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Council of the Asiatic Society have to request, with a view to 
further details, that His Honor will be pleased to instruct all Com- 
missioners in Bengal to furnish official lists of all the races of men 
found in their respective districts, and to indicate in these lists the 
means at their disposal for the transport of individuals of each tribe 
to the Congress in Calcutta, and the probable expense of so doing. 

“The Council, after a careful consideration of the whole subject, 
believe that this is the first step to the completion of the design, and 
as all the arrangements will still remain to be made for the transit of 


specimens of each race to Calcuttasafter the above returns have been 
supplied, the Council earnestly request that the information now called 
for, may be furnished not later than the end of April. 

“The Council, in recommending this project for the consideration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, feel certain that there can only be one opinion — 
regarding the scientific importance of Dr. Fayrer’s conception in its 
modified form, and of the amount and kind of knowledge i€ will 
convey to us of Indian Kthnology ; and they have therefore every 
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By 


4 confidence in submitting the proposition for the sanction of the 
_ Lieutenant- Governor, who has always manifested a keen appreciation 
¢ of the benefits which result. from. scientific research:” 

ao I: have, &e. 

at (Sd.) J. Anperson, M. D, 

ia Natural History Secretary, Asiatic Society. 


Wo. {STG 

From J. Guoguraan, Hse., 

Ofig. Junior Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 
To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
a : Fort Walliam,.the 16th March, 1866. 
“Bessa 
 Srr,—I am: directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 141 of the 8th instant, and in reply to say that instructions have 
be een issued to. all Commissioners under the authority of the Lieutenant- 
@ overnor, for the preparation and submission of lists of all races of 
men | found i in their respective divisions. Fam at the same time to 
rt out that the Asiatic Society are mistaken in supposing that 
ere will be a general Agricultural Exhibition held at the end of 
Ong It is not proposed to hold such. exhibition. till the cold 
weather a 1867-68. , . 

T have, &c., 

(Sd.) J. GEOGHEGAN, 

Offg. Junior Prey, to the Govt. of Bengal. 


Campbell tlien: addressed the mocking as follows :—‘‘ My next 
on is this— 


_“ That the Society approve of the action of the Council in the 


“You: have now heard the correspondence which speaks for itself 
and shows: you: Dr. Fayrer’s plan and the proceedings of the Council 
pon it.. It is true that the whole matter is as yet in embryo, but 
object in. bringing it forward to-night, is the hope of enlisting, in 
r of the project, the sympathies of the members of the Society in 
arts of the country, and of the public at large. Nothing can 
into: the world full fledged, and things don’t grow in the dark. 
hope that by the aid of many energetic and highly-informed mem- 
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bers, and by enlisting in the discussion the Public and the Press, the 
thing may gradually take practical shape and fruit may be borne. 

“T will not now address myself to the more magnificent proposal, 
which Dr. Fayrer, with a worthy enthusiasm, hopes to realise some 
years hence, a great International Congress, in which the races of all 
Asia, Australia, and the Isles even to the farthest Pacific, may be-collec- 
ted together in Calcutta as a great centre, and all the Savans of Europe 
and America may flock here to see them. That may, I hope, some day 
be realised ; but it will take time, and there are steps intermediate before 
arriving at that consummation. I do not wonder that at this early stage 
the Government of India should cautiously abstain from pledging 
themselves to this Congress, till the project has taken a more 
definite shape. Meantime they give us the assistance which we 
desire, by collecting information for us. Looking especially to the 
advantage of a practical beginning, I would submit to. the meeting a few 
remarks regarding the humbler project, which is the subject of the 
letter to the Government of Bengal. It seems probable that a com- 


mencement can best be made by Local Ethnological Exhibitions on. a ~ 


comparatively small scale, and such as can be carried out at small 
expense and with machinery ready to hand. The body of scientific men 
in this country is not so great, nor the interest of the public in a single 
subject so absorbing, that a Local Ethnological Exhibition could be 
expected to stand alone; but it may, as the Special Committee on the 
subject thinks, with great advantage and interest, be combined with 
the Local Agricultural and, Industrial Exhibitions. For a project 
of this kind, no place is so favourably situated as Calcutta, and no 


country contains a greater and more interesting variety of races than 


the Bengal Lieut-Governorship and its borders. If we go no further 
than the bazars of this city, we there find an immense assemblage 
of most marked tribes and races of almost every nation and every 
clime of Southern Asia and the Isles. And, as I think I once before 
remarked, if we only explore this ‘maidan’ at our doors, and examine 
the coolies working on the ditches, we may discover races more 
peculiar, more unknown and undescribed, more ancient, and more 
interesting, than in any savage and remote country in the world. The 


aboriginal races come down very largely for labour of this kind. — 
T often stop and look at them, and I have tried to make something of _ 


od 
; 3 
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them, but they don’t understand me; I don’t understand them ; and they 
_ don’t seem to realise the interest of ethnological inquiries, so I have 
not progressed much. In brief, however, I say, that if we go no farther 
than our bazars and our labouring coolies, we have the materials for a 
large and important Ethnological Exhibition. The varieties of the 
race are there, but without some arrangement, classification, and 
means of enquiry, little can be done. The proposal really is little 
more than to collect and marshal good and characteristic specimens 
of the races ready to hand, at such time and place, and with such 
facilities for communication, that they can be .systematically studied 
by those who take an interest in such matters. 
' “To render complete an Exhibition of this kind in Calcutta, we 
should hope that the Local Government would consent to bring 
together, at no greater expense than is now devoted to the transport 


—_——_" 


q of animals and goods, specimens of such races subject to it, as are not 
found in.and about Caleutta. I will only glance at some of the races 
within the limits of the Province. To begin with, we have not only 
in Bengal but also in Behar a large portion of Hindoostan, and good 
samples of the Hindustani races. All or almost all the tribes and 
eastes of Bengal and Hindustan, would be represented without any 
difficulty. On the western border-land, in the Chota-Nagpore 
_Commissionership and the borders of Cuttack, we have what I can only 
- describe as a perfect congeries of aboriginal tribes of every kind. 
Dravidian Gonds and Rajmahalees, the Coolie tribes, Moondales and 
Bhoomiges and Sontals ; Bhooyas and Khonds and others yet unclassed. 
They are all within easy reach of Calcutta, (when not, as they are for 
t e most part, already here,) and they have much engaged the attention 
of avery scientific man, Col. Dalton, the Commissioner. An exhibition 
of Aborigines would be the easiest thing i in the world. And as they 
are such excellent labourers, they might be utilised as Coolies to put 
in order the Exhibition grounds at certain times, while at others 
they take their seats for the instruction of the Public. | 
- “Then on the other side of Bengal, on the Hast, we have another 
‘equally extensive congeries of races of another great stem of the human 
family, the Mongolian and Indo-Chinese, represented in its principal 
branches, Thibetan, Burmese, Siamese proper, and by a vast variety of 
tribes, civilized and savage. Of these also, an assorted cargo 
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might very easily be brought down in a Steamer. A few Anda- 
manese would give us one of the most primitive and interesting 
of all races. The port of Calcutta would supply Chinese and 
Malays, Africans, and men of the Persian Gulf and Arabia. 
Some interesting specimens might be obtained from Nepal and 
Burmah, each within a very few days’ journey. Altogether, I 
maintain that at a very small expense, and with very easy arrangement, 
a very large and important Ethnological collection might be brought 
together at any Exhibition in Calcutta. The plan then which I 
would suggest, would be somewhat as follows. That an Ethnological 
branch should be added to the next Agricultural Exhibition, in which, 
without in any way degrading men and brethren to the position of 
animals, opportunity should be given for studying man at least to the 
same extent to which animals are studied ; a study which, in the case 
of humans, should extend to language and to mental qualities, as wel] 
as to physical qualities. I would engage a suitable number of indivi- 
duals of pronounced type, as Exhibitors on a suitable remuneration. 
I would erect a sufficient number of booths or stalls divided into com- 
partments, like the boxes in a theatre or the shops in a bazar ; I would 
arrange, that on certain hours, on certain days, the Exhibitors, classified 
according to races and tribes, should sit each in his own stall, should 
receive and converse with the Public, and submit to be photographed, 
painted, taken off in casts, and otherwise reasonably dealt with, in the 
interests of science. I would have each stall properly labelled with 
particulars of race, habitat, age, &c. of the occupants, and would pro- 


vide competent interpreters to enable them to communicate with the , 


Public. In this way I think that a commencement might be made 
of such a scientific study of man, as has never yet been attempted ; 
and I believe that those who first in practice break the ice and com- 
mence work in this direction, may be the Pioneers of great movements 
and earn for themselves a name in history. 

“T hope, I need scarcely argue, that a movement of this kind is no 
mere diledtantersm. Of all sciences, the neglected study of man is now 
recognised as the most important. The breeding of horses is a 
science ; the breeding of cattle is a science ; I believe that the breeding 


of short-horns is one of the most exciting of English occupations, but — 


the breed of man has hitherto been allowed to multiply at hap-hazard. 


ee hel 
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_ Man himself should surely be the subject of a science ; not only are his 
physical features parallel to those of the animals, and capable of a like 
improvement, but we know that mental qualities also are hereditary, 
and we may presume capable of similar improvement. From a scien- 

_ tific study of Man, his physique, his language, his laws, his mind and 
his manners, much of history, prior to written record, is brought to 

- light; and as history repeats itself, by studying contemporaneous races 
in an early stage of development, we may best see man as he existed 

_ many thousand years ago. When we better understand his nature, 
his varieties, and the laws of his development, we may better improve 
him. Already great questions are pressing on the world, with which, 
_ from want of a sufficient knowledge of the creature man, we are 
totally unprepared to deal. The world is becoming more and more 
one great country; race meets race, the black with the white, the 
_ Arian with the Turanian and the Negro ; and questions of miscegena- 


tion or separation are very pressing. In more than one quarter of the 
world the Negro is a great difficulty, and opinions regarding him are 
‘still utterly discordant. Some assert him to be not only a man and a 
brother, but just as good as ourselves ; others assert that he is only fit 
for slavery. Even in these days, I find that in England, at the An- 
thropological Society, a bold naval officer broadly propounded that last 
doctrine, apparently, (if we may trust the report,) with considerable 
sympathy among the audience ; and he even went so far as to enunciate> 
with reference to the late lamentable occurrences in Jamaica, that it 
was totally unnecessary to wait for the evidence, since, to his knowledge, 
the Negro is an animal so vicious, so stupid, so degraded, that it must 
a have been right to shoot him down. To solve the great questions of 
the day, we ought to know how and how far the varieties of our race 
a e capable of improvement; what is the effect of the intermixture of 
various races, and much more besides. We have here, as I said, at a 
Pe nt where the extremes of different races meet, and where we have 
them both pure, and blended in every possible degree,—we have here, I 
7 ” peat unrivalled opportunities for such studies, and I trust that we shall 
1ake the most of them. I beg to move that the action of the 
Co uncil in this matter be approved by the Society.” 

Mr. Beverley seconded the proposition ; which was then put to the 


_ meeting, and carried unanimously. - 
‘ 


bi 
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Mr. Campbell then rose to propose the third resolution, of which he 
had given notice, and addressed the meeting to the following effect :— 

‘‘T hope we may look to see the way paved for a great Ethnological 
Congress, not by one only, but by many local Exhibitions. I have 
addressed myself more particularly to that which we may, I trust, 
before long have in Calcutta; but there is one other locality which I 
would also wish to be permitted to make the subject of a special 
motion, on account of its extreme importance. I allude to the Punjab. 
{ may almost say, that if one-half of the races of mankind are to be 
found in Bengal, the other half may be found in and about the Pun- 
jab. At any rate not only all India, but all Asia, and a good deal 


besides, would be represented at the two points of Calcutta, and Lahore 


or Peshawur : the south and east at the one, the north and west at the 
other. If the varieties to be found in Bengal are perhaps more nu- 
merous and more original, on the other hand, the highest types of the 
human race are to be found in and near the Punjab. The farther 


you go towards the northwest of India, the finer and handsomer do the . 


people become, and I have no hesitation in saying, that the very high- 
est development of the human race, the greatest personal beauty of 
feature and form, is to be found in those regions ; while, in point of men- 


tal acuteness also, the Cashmeree, for instance, is probably excelled by 


no race in the world. The people of the Punjab plains, though some- 
what dark, are really as fine a race as can anywhere be seen, and in the 
hills immediately beyond, we have races free from any intermixture of 
the blood of the Southern Aborigines, (which probably more or less 


intermingles with most Indian races) ; the very purest Arians, fair, ro- , 


bust, high-featured, eminently handsome. Whether we Hurepean 
Arians have mingled with some aboriginal Esquimaux or Finns or 
primeval Fish-eaters of some sort, I do not know; but we cannot all be 


said to be remarkably beautiful, especially the labouring classes. | 


In the hills of the Indian Caucasus, almost every coolie that you mect 
with a load of apples on his back, might be taken in marble as a model 
of the human kind. In the Punjab then, from among the various 
races of Punjabees of the plains and hills, the Cashmerees, the Aff- 
ghans, the Chilasees and Kaffirs, the Persians and Beloochis, as well 
as some of the Northern Hindustanee tribes, might be collected the — 
finest show of Arians possible inthe world, Again, specimens of all 
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— the Turkish and Mongolian tribes are readily available. That most 
remarkable race of Mongolian feature, Persian tongue, and remarkable 
energy and industry, the Hazarihs of the hills about Ghuznee, come 
freely to the Punjab to seek labour; and there are in those quarters 
many other peculiar tribes. The Turkish race reaches in fact into 
the territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, and both by that route 
and by Cabul, Turcomans and Northern Asiatics of every degree find 

their way to the Punjab. There is a Thibetan population all along 
the north-eastern frontier of the Punjab territories, and the races of 
Central Asia come in freely by that route. This then we might have 


at Lahore the finest Arian races, some of the finest Turanian races, 
and a great variety of races blended between the two. We may look, 
_ I think, to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab to encourage any 
good movement for the advancement of knowledge. I therefore 


would bring the present movement specially to his notice, by moving 
the following resolution :— 
_ “3. That a copy of the Proceedings be communicated to the Pun- 
jab Government, with the expression of a hope that it also will take 
an early opportunity of collecting and comparing specimens of the 
various very interesting and highly developed races in and about its 
territory, as a measure preliminary to a more general Hthnological 
Congress.” 
i Mr. Atkinson seconded the resolution. 

oh support of the motion, Mr. Beverley wished to point out that, 
‘a hough from the enormous variety of district frontier tribes, Bengal 
off red peculiar facilities for such an Exhibition, as had been proposed, 
‘stl ill, much valuable information might be collected in the Punjab, in 
wh ich direction lay the ancient Iran, the cradle of the human race. It 
s to be expected that we should there find important facts which 
would help to throw light on the earliest history of man. The degree 
of assistance which the Society might expect from Government in 
| this matter, would depend, ina great measure, upon the exertions with 
Which, in the mean time, it amassed the requisite facts and information 


to spre interest and value to the specimens when collected. He might 
Say, the world was looking to this society for the solution of many of © 
the difficulties in which the early history of man was involved, and it 
‘therefore beloved each member to exert himself. There were two 
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aspects in which this subject might be studied,. the physical relations 
of the various races, and their language and customs. Every one 
might not be competent to deal with the subject in. both branches, 
but there were few of the Society’s members, who could but take an 
interest in one or the other of them. 

Mr. Blanford could not accept the suggestion of Mr. Beverley, that 
the centre from which man had radiated, was probably identical with 
the traditional centre of the Arian race. It is.indeed unknown at 
what geological period the human race commenced, but the known facts 
of primitive ethnology*indicate that man’s development in his earlier 
stages was very slow, and he could not have made, and indeed so far 
as we know, did not make his appearance in Western Europe, at the 
close of the glacial period, until he had made very great advances, and 
had discovered the arts of producing fire, and of providing himself — 
with clothing; the former especially a discovery of great difficulty 
and of the highest importance. But the climate of Iran was not at 
the present day one suited to an utterly savage race, and there is good 
reason to believe, judging from the observations of Dr. Hooker in the 
Lebanon, and of Indian Geologists on the former extension of the 
Himalayan glaciers, that in the later Tertiary period, it had been still 
less adapted to the wants of savage man. Moreover during a great 
part of the later Tertiary period, a sea of considerable extent had 
occupied much of the region of Central Asia, east of the Caspian and 
north of the Hindoo Kush, and had, for a long period, acted as a 
barrier between the faunas of S. HE. Asia on the one hand, and that 
of Siberia and Europe on the other. Even at the present day, there 
is a marked distinction between'these faunas. He thought that the — 
region of the anthropoid apes, which in habits and wants most nearly 
resembled the undeveloped animal man, was a far more probable 
centrg of the latter’s origin, and it was noteworthy that in this and — 
the neighbouring region of Australia, are to be found at the present 
day some of the lowest human types, the Negritoes and Australians. 3 
We could do little more than speculate at present, but such facts as 
we have, appeared rather to point to an equatorial region as the i 
place of man’s origin, than to that in which man had developed into a 4 
higher form of animal, and from which he had issued ata later 
period to dispossess and drive backwards the less advanced forms of his 
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‘Mr. Beverley, while admitting the high importance attached to geo- 
logical discoveries, nevertheless doubted whether the investigations in 
Central Asia had been sufficiently elaborate, to warrant the conclusions 
drawn by the Honorary Secretary. So far, however, from his having 
started a novel idea, the theory was that which, up to the last year or two 
had obtained universal acceptance, and the onus proband: lay on those 
seeking to overthrow it. But there was some presumptive evidence 
in favour of Ivan, or the parts of Central Asia thereabout, being the 
earliest seat of the human family. It was to that country that the 
earliest traditions all pointed, and the history “of every country always 
led us back. It was from Central Asia that successive races had 
spread both east and west to drive on and supplant each other. In 
the west we had the irruptions of the Huns, the Goths and the Turks, 
while India itself had been frequently invaded from the north-west. 
Indeed it would seem as though, in the struggle for existence, the most 
barbarous tribes had been driven farther and farther from the common 
. centre, and while seeking therefore for aboriginal tribes in the islands 
of the Pacific and other out-of-the-way corners of the world, we 
should nevertheless expect to find the cradle of the human family in 
. that region, where, apart from European influences, the race had made 
_ the greatest progress in physique and civilization. 

Major Norman observed that many of the Punjab regiments offered 

a great variety of materials for the study of the races from Central 

Asia. In one regiment there were a number of Siah-Posh Kafirs, in 

: another, men from the neighbourhood of Kandahar. He thought 

a that an exhibition of such men would be most desirable. 

Mr, Campbell could bear witness to the extreme interest of the 

_ Ethnology of many of the Punjab regiments. As a member of the 
Statistical committee he had endeavoured to obtain a return of the 

various tribes represented in these regiments, with tables of the aver- 

age height, weight, and character of the men. This last characteristic 

_ is especially well developed by the discipline of a regiment. 

Dr. D. Boyes Smith stated that Dr. Fayrer was unavoidably absent 

from the present meeting, to his own great regret. 

| -‘The motion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

; . The Chairman gave notice that.at the next meeting the Council 

1 _wouldmoye: “ That this Meeting is desirous of placing on record its 
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appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of Oriental Literature, evinced by the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the poreeee 
Oriental College at Lahore.” 

The following letter from E. ©. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Home Department, was read :— 


No. 3169. 
From Ki. C. Bartey, Esg., 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


To J. Anpurson, Esq., M. D., 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 


Dated, Fort William, the 31st March, 1866. 
Home Dept., Public. 


Sir,—With reference to your letter No. 172, dated the 23rd instant, 

I am directed to state that the ‘‘ Bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Public Museum at Calcutta,’ having passed into law as Act 
No. XVII. of 1866, the Governor-General in Council is prepared to 
take over the collections of the Society, and to place them in the 
hands of Trustees, in conformity with the provisions of the above- 
mentioned Act, and with this view, His Excellency in Council re- 
quests that the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will, as 
required by the law, nominate four Trustees as early as possible. 

I have &., 

K. C. Bayzey, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Letters from C. C. Stevens, Esq. and R. L. Martin, Bs intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary members :— 

H. C. Broderick, Esq.. M. D.; N. A. Henry, Esq., the Belgian 
Consul. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot, as ordinary mem- 
bers, at the ensuing meeting :— . 

W. H. Coxe, Esq., Krishnagur College, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, , 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. f 

t 


Lieutenant B. Lovett, Kohat, proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
seconded by Mr. W. 8. Atkinson. 
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_ Baboo Peary Chand Mitra, proposed by Mr. W. 8. Atkinson, se- 
conded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Baboo Soorut Nath Mullick, Howrah, proposed by Baboo Jadava 
Krishna Singh, seconded by Baboo Rajendralala Mitra. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced :— 

1. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, an abstract of the results of the 
Hourly Meteorological Observations taken at Calcutta for December, 
1865. 

2. From Lieutenant-Colonel R. 0. Tytler, “ Description of Dry- 


~moica Verreauaxii.”’ 


3. From 0. Horne, Esq., “ Notes on Jusrow village and its ruins.”’ 

4, From W. Herschell, Esq., ‘‘ Description of the Chandrarekha 
Gurh near Sashtanee, Purgunnah Nyegong, Midnapore.”’ 

5. From Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. T. Walker. ‘‘ The Russian 


‘geographical operations in Asia.” 


6. From G. H. Ward, Hisq., “‘ Note on the existence of Buddhist 
remains in the Dhoon.”’ 

The Secretary read Mr. Ward’s note as follows :— 

“ As I see that Mr. Forrest has again directed attention to the pro- 
bable existence of Buddhist or other remains in the Doon, I take the 


liberty of writing you word of some facts which have come under my 
own observation, in the hope that more experienced antiquaries may 
be induced to examine the subject, or at all events that [ may gain 


some hints as to any materials that may exist, for arriving at some 


| = knowledge of the Doon’s past history. 


* About two years ago, the proprietor of an estate at Horawala, in 


trenching for tea, turned up the remains of what he took to be an 
old palace. No coins or inscriptions were found, but a large quantity 
= of bricks, of which some are said to have measured 24’ «& 24’ x 9’. 


No one being on the spot who cared for such things, the bricks were 
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a broken up, and the greater part built into a tea factory. The largest 
; brick I could find at all perfect, measured 164 X 16 X 63, but I saw 
3 “many shapeless fragments of what must have been larger bricks than 
. - this one. One fragment I measured was 15 x 9x 8. IL understand 


~ found no traces of such a mark myself, and doula not form a clear idea 


of the nature of it from what I heard. There is a mound near the 
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tea plantation, which, I suspect, contains more relics. Horawila is 
situated on the slope of the Himalayas immediately under Badraj, at 
a distance of about 8 or 9 miles, as the crow flies, from the Jumna, 
and occupies a commanding position. Separated from Horawéla and 
its surrounding small villages by the Kot Naddi, is a lofty eminence 
called by the natives Dhobri, which bears a local reputation of having 
once been a place of some importance. Numerous fragments of bricks 
are washed down from it, by the torrents formed during the rains, into 
the Kot Naddi on the east and the Maota on the west. Both these 
rivers have their source in the ravines of Badraj, and for some distance 
run almost parallel to each other with a very small interval. The 
Maota, however, is united to the Gahna and takes its name for some 
distance before the Kot joins it, and with it forms the Sitlawala 
Naddi. The hill called Dhobri, which is only known to the records as 
part of the township of Strna, is a long narrow and excessively steep 
barrier between the Kot and the Maota. Ascending from the Kot, 
one reaches a terrace about half way up, which is exceedingly regular in 
its formation, and much unlike anything I have observed in the other 
hills below the Himalayas. The summit is now barely a yard in 
width, the descent to the Maota being a tremendous precipice, though 
the tiny thread of water which constitutes that river, runs far away 
from the side. As one proceeds to the north along the summit, one 
meets two sudden breaks in the hill, which have every appearance of 
being artificial. Passing these, one can with difficulty arrive at a peak, 
now tenanted by birds, with precipices on three sides, and the latter of 
the two dykes I have mentioned on the fourth. Nothing can exceed 
the desolation which at present characterises the spot, yet even on this 
summit I found fragments of bricks similar to those I had seen all 
about the hill. These fragments measured 8’ in breadth by 24 in 
depth, and the greatest length I saw was 9’. I must add that north 
of this spot and of Horawala, are the villages of Kotra and Kothi, 
which names, with that of the river Kot, seem to indicate the memory 
of some ancient citadel. The remains at Pirthipur consist of an old 
fort surrounded by a moat and by thorny bamboos, and a Hindu tem- 
ple and some Satis; but there are traditions of an extensive city situ- 
ated in what is now the Pirthiptr forest, and traces of an old aqueduct 
running through it. In recent times Pirthiptir was the place where 
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the Viceroys (Miyius) of the Nahan Raja held their court, as those of 
the Gurhwal Raja did at Nawdda on the Nagsiddh hill. Large bricks 
are found at the latter place, built in with those of a later date, the 
smallest I have seen; and I think it probable that. both Pirthipir and 
Nawada were selected as being historical places. Besides the spots 
I have mentioned, the ancient remains of Santaurgarh, said to have 
been demolished by Akbar, the site of Kalyanptir marked by a cu- 
rious well lined with alternate rows of brick and stone, and a hill 
immediately above the village of Bijeptr on the opposite side of the 
river Tons, are, I think, worthy of attention. At present less seems to 
be known of the Doon than of any other part of British India, though 
_ there can be no doubt, it has been a most populous district, and is one 
of the most sacred tracts of Hindu geography. The native traditions 
__ now current are various, and not easily reconcileable. Some attribute 
_ the origin of the name Doon to Drona; and the spot is pointed out near 
the junction of the Tons and the Jumna, (outside the Doon,) where the 
sage performed penance for many years. Another story is, that a 
- Baujara whose name is not given, peopled the valley and remained 
unmolested for some years, through the neighbouring Rajas being 
- unaware of the existence of the Doon. There is a spot called Gang- 
- bhewa near the Jumna, where the Ganges is said to have visited this 
_ Raujara, who was at this time unable to proceed to Hurdwar, but this 
tradition would seem more naturally to apply to Drona.” 


One skeleton of a Nba 

One Ciconia alba. 

One Graculus carbo. 

One Grus Antigone. 

One Mycteria Australia. 

One Paradoxurus Masungus. 

One Corvus splendens. 

One Emplocomus albo-crastatus. i 
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. Prospectus 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION ‘OF 


THE LIFE OF CAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION,] | 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


The valie of the above work is fully appreciated by all | 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. | 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is | 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Hevised © 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger type | 
than the former edition. ac: 3 

This edition is not only.a revised but an improved one, in | 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the © 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and” 
the text enlarged to a great extent. a 

Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will bey 
put to press ab once. : § 

The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will be) : 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Six Rupees ™ 
per copy. = 


WN. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep 
a register of the names of subscribers, §nd forward the work, wher 
published, to Indian subscribers. x 


Copies of Dr, JAASCHKE'’S r 
TIBETAN GRAMMAR, © 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASTATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


“For May, 1866. 


ae sat 


. The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd instant, at 9 p. m. 

Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, senior member, in the chair. 

3 The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were announced :— 

: 1 From N. A. Henry, Esq., a copy of “ Racines Idiotismes Fon- 
lamentaux de la langue Turque,” and ‘‘ Levée des Tangouss.” 

2. From the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 


ihe “ Government House, Mlahabed; 5th April, 1866. 

© Dear Sir, 

‘ At the request of the Lieutenant-Governor, I have the pleasure 

forward a few specimens of manufacture from the fibre and 

ton, or cotton silk of the ‘Madar’ plant, so common through- 

€ provinces. 

Se s Honor thinks that the specimens, together with the note on 
‘capabilities of the plant, may perhaps prove of interest to the 

* ety, although he believes the subject has been frequently discussed 

“ rmer years. : 

‘, . “ Yours &e. 

(Signed) “H. GARDEN, 


“ Private Secretary.” 
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3. From the Government of Bengal, a copy of Max Miller’s Rig 
Veda, vol. IV. 

4, From Babu Rajendra Mallik, a specimen of Dromaius Nove 
Hollandia, one of Grus antigone, and one of Ara areauna. 

5. From the Barrackpore Park Menagerie, a specimen of Struthio- 
camelus. 

6. From Dr. John Anderson, aspecimen of Limulus rotundicauda, 
Hooghly, and one of Platanista gangetica. The first male specimen 
presented to the Museum. 

7. From P. Hartnell, Esq., Commander, ship ‘St. Bernard,’ a — 
specimen of Xzphias gladius (swordfish) from the Bay of Bengal. : 
8. From Kumar Pramatha Natha Roy of Dighaputty, through 
Babu Réajendraléla Mitra, a specimen of Calcharius Milhertt from 

the river Ganges. 

9. From Babi Protép Chunder Ghoshe, a specimen of Onycho- 
cephalus acutus from the streets of Calcutta. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last what were — 
balloted for, and elected ordinary members :— 

W. H. Coxe, Esq., Lieutenant B. Lovett, Babu Soorut Nath 
Mullick, and Baboo Peary Chand Mitra. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary — 
members :— 

R. B. Smart, Esq., Revenue Seamed or, proposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Captain J. Macdonald, Bengal Staff Corps, Nagpore, proposed by 
Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. H 

T. W. Gribble, Esq., B. C. S., Sasseram, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, — 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. ¢ 

J. Sime, Esq., B. A., Professor, Doveton College, proposed ib: Mr. 
H. Blochmann, Acouaed by Mr. H. F. Blanford. ; 

W. H. Bourke, Esq., ‘Barrister-at-Law, proposed by Dr. D. Ba g 
Smith, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Dr. H. B. Buckle, C. B., Caleutta, proposed by Dr. D. B. Smith, 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. | 
C. Brownfield, Esq., Assistant Revenue Surveyor, Gowhatty, roll 
posed by Colonel Gastrell, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Letters from Dr. A. AGMacrae, and Lieutenant-Colonel D. Ge 
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q Robinson, intimating their desire to withdraw from the Society, were 
recorded. 

The Chairman said deal in behalf of the Council, is had to submit 
to the meeting an important resolution, and he regretted much that 
the President or the Vice-Presidents were not present to take charge 
of it. But asa native of India, deeply interested in the education of his 
countrymen, he could not put it to the vote without saying a few words 
on the subject of it. That subject was no other than the intellectual 

_ culture of a whole race, and on its correct understanding depended 
the welfare of a hundred and eighty millions of fellow beings. It had 
already engaged the attention of some of the greatest scholars that 

7 Europe had sent out to India, and some of the most revered names in 
_ the annals of the Society had been associated with it. But the ques- 
_ tion had not yet been finally settled. It was yet undecided, at least 
~ in India, whether the masses should be taught through the medium 
_ of the vernacular, or through a foreign language, and ever and anon. 
_ the most startling theories were propounded on the subject. But 
; the sympathies of the Asiatic Society had always been with those 


who advocated the use of the vernaculars. ‘‘ Thirty years ago, 
the late distinguished naturalist, Mr. Brian Haughton Hodgson, 
whose bust adorns our hall, and whose numerous and varied contribu- 
_ tions adorn the pages of our Journal, most ably advocated the 
_ preéminence of the vernaculars in a series of letters, whose arguments 
7 “yet remain unanswered ; and this day I have the honor, in the name of 
the Council, to move that we record our approbation of the enlighten- 
ed opinion of another of our distinguished associates, that to render 
education accessible to all, to make knowledge permeate the masses, 
4 it must be offered through the vernacular.”’ It was not to be denied 
th at the current languages of India were as yet. poor and with- 
‘out a healthy literature, that all the sciences were locked up 
‘in the languages of Europe, and that to render them accessible to the 
q ft eople, they must have recourse to the ‘‘ open sesame” of the English 
* e, but that “open sesame,” that Aladin’s lamp of knowledge, 
h owever useful when once acquired, was not easy to be had. It was 
sier far to create a healthy scientific literature in any vernacular 
lk anguage, than for a large nation to acquire a foreign tongue. “I 
hhaye myself devoted some of the bests years of my life to its 
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acquisition, and my broken English this night will convince you 
how unsuccessful have been my labours.” Referring to the rules 
of the Calcutta University, he said that a course of nine or ten years 
was necessary to give a sufficient knowledge of the English language, 
to enable a boy to begin the study of the sciences. Now, as language 
was but a means and not an end, and as men did not learn it for its 
own sake, but for the knowledge that was to be acquired through its 
medium, that language must make the best medium of education 
which was acquired the easiest; and as the vernacular of a nation 
was acquired without any labour or exertion, as it grew with its 
growth, and ripened with its maturity—a part and pdfcel of its exist- 
ence—it was infinitely better adapted to make learning easy, than the 
English which could not be learned in less than ten years. The car- 
penter who begins by mining the crude ore, smelting his iron, and 
forging his chisel, before commencing upon a table, will be far behind 
him who takes up a ready made chisel in the market; and the 
table that will be turned out by the latter will be incomparably su- 
perior to that of the former. And what was true of the carpenter 
and his chisel, was equally so of the scholar and the instrument of his 
learning. The man who would take up a language ready to his hand, 
would be far more successful in his studies, than he who would devote 
a whole decade of years to its acquisition. It may be said that when 
the English has been naturalised in this country, it would come home 
to the people, just as well as the vernacular. But to wait for that 3 
time, would be to indefinitely postpone their education. A hundred 

years of British rule in India had not yet taught more than one in ten 

thousands of the native inhabitants to speak the English language. 
Seven centuries of Moslem supremacy in this country, instead of up- 

rooting the vernaculars, served only to make the conquerors give up 

their own in favour of an Indian tongue—the Hindi. For more than 
three centuries the Norman French was the language of the court and 

of the camp, of business and of fashion, in England, and yet it failed F 
to supplant the old Saxon. The Romans, those great masters of 
political government, had before that time made it a point of state — 
policy, and an instrument of police, to suppress the language of their E 
subject nations, but never succeeded in destroying a single language — 
of any extent, The Teutonic was still the basis of the English, des- - 
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pite the sovereignty of the Romans in Britain for centuries. But 
admitting that the means and appliances of modern civilization, the 
printing press, the electric telegraph, the railroad, and steam vessels, 
would effect what the conquering Romans and the Moslems failed to 
achieve, still it would be a work of time which must be represented 
by centuries, and not by years, andall that time the work of educat- 
ing the masses must be allowed to stand still, and the gloom of igno- 
rance to pervade the land. The people had not the necessary 
leisure, first to learn a difficult and foreign language, and then the 
sciences, and consequently the sciences and intellectual enlightenment 
had to be left to take care of themselves. Such was the case in 
_ Europe as long as the vernaculars were neglected, and so must it be 
in this country. In India, men had to begin life—to buffet the world 
* for existence—at a very early age. Even in Hurope, the average period 
devoted to education was limited to between five and six years; in India 
5 it was considerably less, and it was impossible to devote ten years out of 
it for the acquisition of a foreigntongue, which was not knowledge itself, 
but merely a key to open the storehouse of knowledge. It would be 
generally admitted that in Huropean universities more time was devoted 
_ to the classical languages than to any other branches of study, and 
yet he thought he could assert, without any fear of contradiction, that 
were the classics this day made the only vehicle of science, its progress 
_ would at once be thrown back a century, and our scientific men would 
number by dozens instead of thousands. Hence it was that the dark- 
ness of the middle ages prevailed over England until the Norman 
French of the conquerers was replaced by the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
same veil of ignorance covered the human mind in France, Italy and 
Germany as long as the Latin of the schoolmen was not superseded 
by the vernaculars of those countries. In Russia the first dawn 
s of civilization dated with the use of the Russian as the vehicle of 
education. In making these remarks, it was not at all his wish 
to deprecate the study of the classics and foreign languages, but to 
point out the superior adaptability of the vernaculars as a medium 
of scientific education for the people at large, and scientific educa- - 
| tion was of greater importance than the most copious or the most 
perfect language that was ever devised by the ingenuity of man, or 
produced by nature. Let those who have the leisure and the oppor- 
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tunity learn the classics. The training they gave to the mind would 
be of immense use to many. They placed at the disposal of students 
the productions of the greatest scholars and thinkers of antiquity. 
The modern languages of Europe too were of the greatest valte—the 
English of the most vital importance —to the people of India, and the 
higher and the middle classes could not neglect them without neglect- 
ing their best interests. The value of the intellectual treasures which 
the English language placed at the disposal of the natives could not 
be exaggerated. Then, for the Hindus the Sanskrit was the emblem > 
of their most cherished recollections and their ancient glory. To cast 
it aside; as ‘‘the sloughed skin of the past,’’ would be to cast. away 
that which should be the nearest and dearest to them, to resign their 
nationality, and without a past to reduce themselves to the level of the 
Coles, the Bheels and the Sonthals. To give up the classics or foreign 
languages was therefore the farthest from his thought; the amenities of 
modern civilization rendered them the most essential parts of a liberal 
education ; all that he contended for, and what, in his opinion, the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab advocated, was that 
our system of education, to be national, should be based on the verna- 
cular ; that the vernacular was the best medium of education for the 
masses; and that it should not be neglected by the higher and the 
middle classes ; for it has been justly observed by Frederick Schlegel, 
one of the greatest scholars of this century, that the acquaintance with 
foreign languages, whether dead or living, need not be associated with 
a neglect of the vernacular speech, ‘‘ a neglect which is always sure to 
work its own revenge on those who practise it, and which can never 
be supposed to create any prejudice in favour of their politeness or 
their erudition.” a | 

The Chairman then, in accordance with the notice given at the 
previous meeting, moved, on the part of the Council— 

That this meeting is desirous of placing on record its appreciation of 
the enlightened interest in th promotion of the study of Oriental 
Literature evinced by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in his 


late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed Oriental — 


College at Lahore. 


Mr. Grote said that, though a motion of the Council was in no ~ 


need of a Seconder, it gave him great pleasure to support their pro- 2 
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posed Resolution which, as it required no previous notice, it had been 
intended to bring up before the April meeting. For some reason 
which, not having been present at that meeting, he was unaware of, the 
Resolution had been deferred, and the subject to which it had reference, 
was now an occurrence of three months ago. The meeting would re- 
member that the Hon’ble Mr. Macleod had, in his reply to the address, 
then presented to him by the native chiefs and others, who had pro- 
jected the foundation of the Oriental College at Lahore, offered them 
some excellent advice. Among other things he laid stress on the im- 
portance of cultivating their own literature, and it was to this part of © 
the reply that the Council’s resolution called attention. It seemed 
natural that the Society which had so long endeavoured to push 
Oriental research, and which was now making, as Mr. Grote believed, 
the best use of a liberal Government grant for the publication of a 
series of classical and historical works in the Sanskrit and Persian 
_ languages, should acknowledge the assistance which their efforts deriv- 
_ ed from such a declaration, as that lately made by the head of the 
Punjab Government. The Hon’ble Mr. Macleod was one of the oldest 
_ members of the Society, and there was room to hope that,-under his 
auspices, the Auxiliary Society lately established at Lahore would 
_ grow and flourish, and thus bring additional strength to the parent 
‘Society, by increasing its own small but industrious knot of native 
-orientalists. 

Mr. Campbell asked, if he could see a copy of Mr. Macleod’s address ; 
" and ot that it was not then to be had, said that he would 
like to suggest whether some caution was not necessary. The meet- 


oe, 


ing an have a general confidence that anything said by Mr. Mac~ 
; Bicod would be wise and good, but still the Society might be commit- 
ting itself to what might seem like an expression of opinion on a 
“thatter of some nicety. No one, he believed, would doubt that the 


vernacular must be the medium for instructing the masses; but the 


the vernacular as the medium of higher instruction in Arts, Science 
and Philosophy, such as would entitle to University degrees. That 


| not at all inclined to deny it, but still it was something differ- 
3 ent from the practice hitherto adopted ; it was a new experiment, and 
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very likely an excellent experiment. The body to whom Mr. Macleod 
seemed to have replied in an encouraging fashion, was wholly devoted 
to that plan; the excellent speech of the mover of this vote was 
devoted to its support. Considering the position and weight of this 
Society, he thought the meeting must take care, that they did not 
rashly and incautiously commit themselves to any opinions by voting 
thanks to Mr. Macleod for a particular address, without knowing 
exactly what Mr. Macleod said. He confessed to an imperfect recol- 
lection on the subject at this distance of time. He was far from wish- 
ing to throw cold water on the motion, he only suggested that they 
should have Mr. Macleod’s address before them. 

Mr. Campbell then moved as an amendment : 

“That previously to putting this motion, Mr. Macleod’s address to 
which it refers, be laid on the table.” | 

Mr. Blanford would have preferred that Mr. Campbell’s amendment 
should be seconded by some other member of the Society, but it was 
so manifestly desirable, that the meeting should be prepared by a full 
knowledge of the tenor of Mr. Macleod’s address, to discuss the Coun- 


cil’s resolution, and the important questions opened up by the Chair- 
man in connection therewith, that he could not but support Mr. 
Campbell’s proposition, and he would therefore second it; and if 
carried, he would procure copies of the address in question for circula- 
tion to the members, in anticipation of the next meeting of the 
Society. ; 

The Chairman explained that the remarks with which he intro- 
duced the resolution, were intended to give expression to his own 
individual opinion on the subject of the Hon’ble Mr. Macleod’s reply, 
but that the wording of the resolution was general, and would not 
commit the Society to the extent that was apprehended. ; 

Mr. Grote replied that the wording of the resolution was general, — 
and had purposely been made so by the Council, with a view to avoid — q 
pledging the Society to a support of the views on the educational 
question contained in Mr. Macleod’s reply. He would, with the 
Chairman’s permission, read the resolution again to the meeting. | 

Mr. Phear said, that Mr. Grote had referred to the words of the reso- 
Jution as sufficient of themselves to explain the full extent of the vote, | 
which the meeting was asked to come to. Mr. Phear, who had not J 
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seen or read Mr. Macleod’s speech, was obliged to confess that he did not, 


in the least, know. what was the “enlightened appreciation” to which 
the resolution referred. Remembering that this Society stood high in 
public estimation both in this country and throughout Europe,. he 
thought it would, by affirming this resolution in the dark, either be 


4 going too far, or it would fall short of a discharge of its proper func- 


') 


® 


he net EE Ie 


tions, and would do that which was neither worthy of its own name, 


nor complimentary to. Mr. Macleod. Hither the resolution wasintended 


to embody some definite proposition, which was unexpressed in it, 
and could not now be discussed, or it amounted to nothing more than 


‘patting Mr. Macleod on the back for having said something in a 


speech, of which, (so-far as he, Mr. Phear, could learn) the large majo- 
rity of members present were absolutely ignorant. For himself he 
felt there was no alternative, except to vote either against the resolu- 
tion, or in favour of Mr. Campbell’s amendment. 

The amendment was: then put to the vote and carried. 

_ After the amendment had been carried, Mr. Grote observed that 


_ such having been the fate of the resolution, he was disposed to. regret 


that the Council had brought it forward. The expediency of having 


t 


_a copy of the reply attached to the draft resolution had, it was true, 
4 


suggested itself to them, while the latter was under discussion ; but he 
al Grote) and others had represented that the purport. of such a 
_ document would probably be well remembered by the Society’s mem- 


3 - bers,. and in that belief, the Council had laid. their recommendation 


_ before the meeting. 
The Chairman announced that. the Council had elected the Hon’ble 


7 G. Campbell a member of their body, vice Mr. W. S. Atkinson, who’ 
_ had resigned on proceeding to Darjeeling. 


_ Letters were read— 
1. From Dr. T. Anderson, on the specimen-of supposed Indigenous 


Tea from Tounghoo, presented to the Society at its last meeting. 


_ * The supposed tea plant you sent me from Burmah is Hurya chinen- 


sis, one of the Ternstrémiacez, the natural order to which the tea plant 
belongs. The leaves of Hurya chinensis have been frequently mistaken 
_ for tea. The plant is found all over the mountains of India.” 


2. From J.D. Tremlett, Esq. M. A. giving some account of the 
Thamman tank in the Lahore district. 
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‘‘ During a recent tour in the interior of the Lahore district, I heard 
much of the beauties of an artificial tank, in the Kasstir Pergunnah, 
at the village of Thamman; and asI am not aware that it has 
been described, the following account of it, and of the traditional 
history of the fraternity to which it belongs, may not be altogether 
void of interest. 

“ The tank itself is of an oblong shape, and its beauty is greatly en- 
hanced to an European eye by the two longer sides being broken into 
a succession of curves, by which means the stiffness and angularity 
which detract so much from the appearance of most Indian works of 
this nature, are quite got rid of. It is surrounded by a brick wall, 
with ghats in one or two places, but as there is no continuous walk 
immediately round it, I was unable, by pacing it, to obtain even an 
approximate idea of its dimensions: the headmen of the village, 
however, said its area was larger than that of the great tank surround- 
ing the Sikh temple at Umritsur, and I am inclined to agree with 
them. The effect is also improved by a small islet, covered with 
trees and verdure, which rises out of the water near the western face ; 
and the legend connected with which will be mentioned below. 

“On all sides stand the samddhs and hospices of the fraternity of 
Vairagee faqirs to whom the place belongs, thickly interspersed with 
splendid trees, peepuls, acacias and sissoos ; and in passing, it may be 
remarked, that it is to the care of these mendicants, objectionable as 
the class may be in many points, that Upper India owes so many of 
those really magnificent trees, which make, so to speak, such frequent 
oases of beauty in the midst of the dull monotony of the ordinary 
landscape. The buildings which are all constructed of burnt brick, 
and stand at short distances from each other, are mostly tenantless, 
except for some three days in the year, in the beginning of the month 
of Baisakh, when a large fair is held, at which the whole country side 
collects. From some of the brotherhood, I obtained the following 
account of the origin of the sect established here, and of the tank 


itself :— 


“ About the time of the Emperor Shah Jehan, there lived in the vil- 


lage of Killah in the Derajat, a peasant gifted with more than mortal 
knowledge, by name Rai Mull. His wife, going one day to the village 
well to draw water, was driven away by the other women, who reviled 


| 
| 


4 
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her for having no spiritual guide ; she of course carried her troubles 
to her lord, and implored him to tell her who their guru was: he 
answered, that she must be patient, as the teacher was yet only a child 
of six years: but she was too true a woman to be put off with such a 
reply, and possibly felt that, whether the spiritual benefits to be de- 
rived from the holy guide were essential or not, the free use of the 
well was. Accordingly Rai Mull was talked over, and he set off at once 
with his wife to Kealah, a village in the neighbourhood of Battalah. 
On approaching the village, they see a group of children at play, one 
of whom, Ram Thamman, is at once pointed out by Rai Mall as 
their guru: when, however, he proceeded to prostrate himself before 
him, the child told him that he had come sooner than he should, as 
the time for his manifestation had not arrived; still as he had been 
thus hasty, his labour should not be in vain, as he would accompany 
him. Rai Mall was then carrying him away in his arms, when the 
child’s parents, who were Khatrees of the village, came out with their 
friends, and after beating the strangers, rescued the lad. Filial duty, 
however, does not appear to have been one of the pious founder’s 
virtues, for he annihilated at once, (how, is not said,) the whole of his 
_ too officious kindred, with the exception of one woman whom he 
spared, as she vowed that the child of which she was then pregnant 
should become his disciple. Rai Mull then took Ram Thamman with 


him to Urarah, thinking possibly that the good people of Killah were 


unworthy of having so holy a youth dwelling among them. After two 
years, however, the prodigies the youth performed won him so little 
favour, that he was summarily ejected from Urarah ; on which, having 
eursed the place, he removed to a spot two coss off from the site of 
_ the present monastery. 
** After this migration he begun to enrol disciples, Rai Mull holding 
the first place among the twelve who attached themselves to him. 
The present fraternity at Thamman are the successors of six of these, 
the remaining moiety having left no disciples. Subsequently, he is 
said to have removed to a neighbouring village, the proprietor of 
which, a Musulm4n named Kalu Kara, became as much disgusted 
with the prodigies and miracles wrought by the holy man as the 
Urarah people had been before him, and imperatively ordered him to 
quit his land. This order, Ram Thamman quietly met by saying 
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that the land was his, and not Kalu Kara’s at all; ultimately, the 
dispute was brought before:the masnad of Shah Jehén, who referred 
the litigants to a celebrated Pir at Shergurh. When called on by him 
for their proofs, the Musulman said that if they were to dig onthe site 
where the tank now is, if the land were his, an ox yoke would be 
found, while the Hindu affirmed that if his claim were good, the 
sandals, deer skin, drinking gourd, and fireplace which he had used 
in a previous life, would be discovered. -On digging, of course the 
Musulman’s token was nowhere ; and on coming on the relics of Ram 
Thamman’s prior existence, he was acknowledged with plaudits to be 
the indisputable lord of the soil. When he subsequently wished to 
improve his new acquisition, the Sheshnég came, and at the sage’s 
bidding, where the serpent moved, the tank formed itself. 

‘““My informants, after this engineering exploit, had nothing further 
to tell of Ram Thamman, except that when one Achalnath, who was 
partly a disciple of the guru, and partly remained a jogee as before, 
asked for quarters from his master, the latter threw a flower into the 
tank, and told him to dwell there ; the disciple having faith of the 
strongest, obeyed, and was rewarded by the tiny islet arising, of which 
mention has already been made. On the Baba’s death, his disciples 
built their monastic dwellings round the holy lake. 

‘* As an illustration of the tendency of Hindu sects in the Punjab to 


claim affinity with the great teacher of the land, I may add that the 
Faqirs asserted that Ram Thamman and Baba Nanak’s mothers were 
own sisters, notwithstanding that their own account that the guru’s 
dispute with Kalu Kara took place in Shah Jehan’s reign, shews that , 
their founder belongs to the seventeenth, rather than the end of the 
fifteenth, century. 

‘“‘ The whole narrative, however, is not without its value, as pointing — | 
out the strong and weak points in indigenous tradition in this country ; 
for, while they had nothing but wild myths to relate about the incidents ; ; 
in their founder’s life, or of the construction of one of the finest works j 
of its kind in the country, they were able to furnish lists of the suc- * 
cessive heads of their subdivisions, linking the present incumbents # 
with the immediate disciples of the guru, and to speak with a de- 
tail, which looks like truth, of the various villages whence their 
ancestors, or those whom they regard as standing in loco parentum 


had come,”’ 
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following communications were announced -— 
From P. A. Minas, Esq., a short sketch of the tribes of 


fa 


liana and Harriana. 


au. From C. Horne, Hsq., C. 8. “Notes on the Jumma Masjid 
wah.” . 
| Secretary read Mr. Horne’s paper, which will appear in due 


:s 
5 . 


Dr. John Anderson reported that the following specimens had 
n purchased for the Museum :— 

a i Canis familraris. 

a Felis Bengalensis. 

Felis chaus. 

Eclectus polychloros, 

Kclectus grandis. 

Loriculus pumilus. " 

Lophophorus Impeyanus. 


— Casuarius galeatus. 
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LIBRARY. 

The following are the additions made to the Library since the © 
meeting held in February last :— 
Presentations. 

*.* The names of Donors in capitals. 

The Geographical and Statistical report of the District of Tipperah, 
by R. Smart.—Tuer Beneat GoveRNMENT. 

Notice sur le Couvent Arménien de l’ile S. Lazare de Venise, by 
V. Langlois.—J. Avpatt, Esa. 

The Astronomical observations of the Cambridge Observatory, by 
Rev. J. Challis, Vol. XX.—Tue Synprcate or THE OBsERVATORY. | 

Classified Catalogue of Tamil printed Books, by J. Murdoch.— : 
THe ComPrLeEr. 

Pre-Historic Man; being a lecture delivered at the Dalhousie In- 
stitute, Calcutta, by H. F. Blanford, Ksq.—Tue Avrnor. 

Report of the High Ranges of the Annamullay Mountains, by Liecut.- 
Col. D. Hamilton.—Tuz Avrnor. 

Racines ou Idiotismes Fondamentaux de la Langue Turque, by 
N. A. Henry, Esq.—Tue Avrnor. 

Levée de Tagouss, by N. A. Henry, Esq.—Tue Avuruor. 

Pudmini Upakhydéna, fat Betas 2nd Edition, by Babu 
Rangolala Banerjee.—Tux Catcurta S. B. Socrery. . 

Official Catalogue of International Exhibition, Italy —Tue Dr ; 
RECTOR OF THE Royat Inpustrrrx Museum or Turin. | 

Journal Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXVIII, Part 4.— 
Tne Society. , 

Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIV, 
Part 2.—Tne Agri-Horticutturat Socrrry. | 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Kéniglichen Geologischen Reichsan- — F 
stalt, Vol. XV, No. 3.—K. K. Retcusanstatt. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, of London, Vol. XIV. No. 79, . 
Vol. XV. Nos. 80, 81.—THe Royat Soctrty or Lonpon. : 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, Vol. XX VII, Nos. 314, 315.— 
THe Eprror. 2. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India (Palewontologia Indica.) 
Vol. IIL. Parts 10 to 13.--Tne Governments or Inpia anp Bry- 4 
GAL, AND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL Survey or INDIA. — 
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Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. 42.— 
Tue Benga GOVERNMENT. 
Selections from the Records of the Government of Bombay,—New 
Series, No. 1, with a map— Tue Bompay Government. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. X, No. 2.— 
Tue Royat GzograpuicaL Society. 
Exchanges. 
The Atheneum, from December 1865 to February 1866. 
The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XX XT, 
Nos. 206 to 208. 
Purchases. 
Numismatic Chronicles and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
hs Vol. V, No. 20. 
_ ‘Trilingual Dictionary, by Mathura P. Misri. 
; Atlas Ichthyologique des Indes Orientales Neerlandaises, by M. P. 
Bleeker, No. 20. 
- Zoological sketches, by J. Wolf, Parts 7, 8. 
The Treasury of Botany, by J. Lindlay and T. Moore, 2 Vols. 
The Comparative Anatomy, by W. Owen. 
The Ferns of British India, being figures and descriptions of Ferns 
" from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 9 and 
10. 
 Pre-Historic Remains of Caithness, by Laing and Huxley. 
Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Hewitson, Part 57. 
Sanscrit Wérterbuch, by O. Béhtlingk and Roth, Vol. V, Part 1. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 252, 253. 
| Indische Spriiche, by O. Béhtlingk, Vol. IIT. 
| Deutsches Worterbuch, by J. and W. Grimm, Vol. IV, Part 3. 
Kavya Kalapa, a1@ aaty by Heera Chand, No. 4. 
The Structure of Animal Life, by L. Agassiz. 
Ten Years in Sarawak, by C. Brooke. 
Dictionnaire Turc-Arab-Persan, by Dr. J. T. Zenker. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVII, Nos. 97 
to 99. 
_ Comptes Rendus de |’Académie des Sciences, Tome LXII, Nos. 1 
to 10, with an Index for the year 1865. 
The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CXXIII, No. 251. 
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Journal des Savants, December 1865 and January 1866. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. CX VII, No. 235, Vol. CXIX, No. 237. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, from 15th December, 1865 to. 1st March, 
1866. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVII, Nos. 11, 12, and 
Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1, 2. 

The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. II. No. 5. 
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Bia, PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Junz, 1866. 


4 _ The last monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 

on Wednesday, the 6th instant. 

WwW. L. Heeley, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were nou and confirmed. 

- Presentations were announced. 

‘1. From J. H. Crawford, Esq., a steel print portrait of Sir Jam- 

setjec Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

2 om Moulavi Agha Ahmad Ali, through Professor Blochmann, 

i of “ Muayzid-i-Burhan,” a lexicographical work in Persian. 

q —_— Professor Goldstiicker, Principal Editor, Sanskrit Text 

y, a copy of the ‘‘ Nyaya Mala Vistara.”’ 

4. From Capt. G. C. Depree, two Rubbings of a Pali inscription 

om a cave below the celebrated Ramgurh hills in Sirgooja. The 

ollowing letter accompanied the donation :— 

him. Chota Nagpore, 6th May, 1866. 

ly pear Huetey, 

have to-day sent off a book post packet, containing some rubbings 

7 a Pali inscription cut in a cave below the celebrated Ramgurh 

fill in Sirgooja, which was described by Col. Dalton, and published 

1 the Asiatic Society’s Journal in his ‘‘ Notes of a tour, &e.” Will 

ou kindly give the said rubbings over to any savant, and send me 

articulars of the translation when one be made. You will see that in 

ad dition to the*rubbing of each letter, I have subscribed the form of 
the letter carefully copied by hand: this will elucidate a doubtful im- 

pression, The second or western inscription I copied entirely, as my 
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hand became accustomed to the character, and the letters were all 
repetitions of those in the eastern inscription. 

I have some water from the hot springs of Sirgooja, also some sur- 
face coal from the same locality. Will they be of any interest to the 
Society ? If so, I will send them down. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)  G. CO. Deeres. 

5. From J. Westmacott, Esq., specimens of canes, rattans, and a 
skull of a deer, from Jessore. 

6. From 8. Jennings, Hsq., a specimen of a flying lizard, Draco 
Dussumierr. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members :— 

R. B. Smart, Esq.; Capt. J. Macdonald; T. W. Gribble, Esq., C. S. 
J. Sime, Esq., B. A. ; W. H. Bourke, Esq , Barrister-at-Law ; Dr. H. B. 
Buckle, C. B.; C. Brownfield, Esq. 

The following gentlemey were proposed as ordinary members :— 

A. Anderson, Esq., Fyzabad, proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
Mr. Blanford. _ 

M.H. Ormsby, Esq., proposed by Mr. Ball, seconded by Mr. Fedden, | 

J. H. Mathews, Esq., proposed by Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. — 
Blanford. ‘3 

Letters from Capt. G. M. Bowie and J. C. Whishaw, Esq., intimat- 
ing their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 


ee _— 


wees 


In accordance with the amendment carried in the last meeting, the, 
following papers were laid on the table :—“ An address of the native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsur, to the Hon’ble D. F, 
McLeod, ©. B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, on the establish- 
ment of a College for the study of Oriental languages :’” and His 
Honor’s reply to the same. : 

The Secretary read the following memo. and a letter from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Macleod :— 

Memorandum on proposed Oriental University at Lahore. 

Having waited fora length of time, after replying to the Address” 
of the Lahore and Amritsur gentry on the above subject, expecting to 
receive from their Committee a statement of the course they intended 
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to pursue, and finding that they made no move, I had an interview 
on the subject with Dr. Leitner, which ended in his requesting me to 
suggest to them in writing the measures which I would advise them 
to adopt. 

I accordingly wrote to them, that there appeared to me to be only 
two methods in which Government could effectively co-operate with 
their Committee, viz. 

1. By so far haeeci, the rules of the Calcutta University, as 
; to admit of purely Oriental Colleges being affiliated to it; appro- 
priate honours and degrees being awarded to the foremost pupils of 
_ these Colleges, by a special machinery formed for the purpose; 
* grants-in-aid being, at the same time, allowed to these Colleges ;—or 
‘ 2ndly. By so far modifying the Grant-in-aid Rules, as to admit 
_ of an Oriental University, such as the Committee propose to establish 
for the Punjab, receiving a grant-in-aid; and being otherwise dealt — 
_ with as a grant-in-aid Institution. 
- The Committee, I find, unanimously preferred the latter, and within 
_ the last few days, I have received from them a Resolution in English* 
‘ to this effect, which I am now about to submit to Government. 
- Tintimated to Dr. Leitner, that I considered the first of these me- 
tod, if practicable, to be by far the preferable one, and pointed out 

PS that if they did not at least make the effort to secure its adoption, 
4 they would subject themselves to the same charges, which they bring 
against the Anglo-Educationists, of being too exclusive. But they 
ee nevertheless, as I have stated, determined to solicit the adop- 
_ tion of the second measure, in preference—despairing, it would appear 
—and not perhaps without reason—of obtaining any such concession 
_ on the part of the Calcutta University, as would meet their views. 
Not being myself conversant with University matters, and being 
; at a distance from the Head-Quarters of the Supreme Government, 
_ where the Calcutta University has been established, I feel that Iam by 
| no means competent to discuss this matter, or to advise in connection 
with it, successfully. And accordingly, if the members of the Asiatic 
| Society who take a deep interest in the cause of Oriental Literature, 
and are more favourably circumstanced than I, will afford us the 


* A copy is subjoined, 
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aid of their advice and encouragement, they will be rendering us, at 
the present time, a very essential service. 

? D. F. M’Leop. 

Lahore, the 22nd May, 1866. 

Resolution of provisional Commuittee at Lahore, in regard to the 
relation which they desire to be established between the proposed Oriental 
Unversity and the Government. | 

The following Resolution was arrived at by the provisional Com- 
mittee of the Oriental University, consisting of more than half of the 
supporters of the movement, at a meeting held on the morning of the 
S0th (thirtieth) of April, 1866 :— 

‘“‘ That the supporters of the Oriental University movement consi- 
der it essential to the success of the objects they have in view, that the 
Oriental University should have a separate existence; that it should 
" give every guarantee of proper financial management which the Go- 


vernment and the public may require; that the Grant-in-aid rules 
are the only ones which at present meet the case of the Oriental 
University, but that they should be in so far modified as to admit of 
the direct control of the Vice-Patron, the Governor-General ; Chan- 
eellor (the Lieutenant-Governor) ; the Official Governor and the Coun- ~ 
cil ;* which the dignity and vastness of the scheme, as a national one, 
essentially require.”’ 


The above papers having been read, the Chairman moved on behalf 
of the Council—“ That this meeting is desirous of placing on record — 
its appreciation of the enlightened interest in the promotion of the 
study of oriental literature evinced by the Lieutenant-Governor of the _ 
Punjab, in his late reply to the address of the founders of the proposed — 
oriental college at Lahore.” 

Major Lees said that he desired to make a few remarks before the — 
resolution was put from the chair, for two reasons—First, to correct an 
erroneous impression that had got abroad, that any apathy had been 
shown by the Society in noticing the movement that have been made 
in the Punjab for the encouragement of the study of the oriental 


* Vide rough draft of the Oriental University as published in the Lahore 
Chrowicle and the Punjab Educational Magazine. 
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classics; and second, to point out the close connection that existed 
between the Society and the principles involved in this movement. 
He had seen it stated, he said, in the public prints, with reference 
to the reasons assigned at the last meeting of the Society, for postpon- 
ing the resolution now before the Society; that ‘it was negatived, 
because this Society, once the most famous in the world as the crea- 
tion of Sir William Jones and supported by James Prinsep, Wilkins, 
Colebrooke, Leyden, and H. H. Wilson, had not even read the address, 
] and the Council could not supply them with a copy.” Mr. Macleod, 
q it was added, must be ashamed of his would-be admirers, and it asked 
“if there was no genuine scholar in the Society to redeem its reputa- 
tion?” Now he was prepared to show that there was no apathy on 
the part of this Society in this matter. The reply of the Lieutenant- 
Governor was first published in the Lahore Chronicle, very few copies 
of which journal reached Calcutta, and no sooner had notices of it 
appeared in other newspapers, than he had very many applications 


from members of this Society for permission to peruse it, but copies 
of this paper could not be obtained here. A resolution, however, 
somewhat similar to that now before the meeting, was at once drawn 
up and submitted to the President of the Society :. but it was thought 
z that more publicity should be given to the views of Mr. McLeod 
¥ 


a wate a, . ss 


before any movement were made by the Society. He then had a 


~ * 


copy of the Lieutenant-Governor’s reply published in a daily paper ; 
ES _ but it is known to all, that the official duties of every one in India 
Va are so arduous, that they have not always leisure to read all that 
_ @ppears in the daily papers, on the day that it is published, and thus, 
* _ frequently, valuable information is lost sight of. He stated that he had 
_ immediately addressed several parties at Lahore, soliciting that a large 
i number of copies should be sent to the Society ; and that, finally, not 
¥. obtaining them, he had addressed the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 
t The Lieutenant-Governor, a few days ago, forwarded twelve copies 

_ of the address and his reply, and the memorandum which the Secretary 

"had just read to the meeting; and the following extract from his 
| ; letter will satisfy the meeting, that the delay in placing this docu- 
| ment within their reach, and in bringing forward this resolution, was 
hot attributable to any want of zeal in the cause Mr. McLeod had so 

ably advocated. Here Major Lees read an extract from a private 
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letter from Mr. McLeod, stating that the delay originated in the first 
translation of the address made being imperfect, and defective print- 
ing arrangements. 

Major Lees said that he thought it would be travelling out of 
our way to notice the subject from an educational stand-point. That 
was a view of the question which, in his opinion, did not concern the 
Society. The Government of India were responsible for the educa- 
tion of the people of the country ; and no doubt they were fully com- 
petent to deal with any points of difference that might arise in dis- 
cussions regarding this important subject. They were undoubtedly 
the best judges of what were the proper media, through which educa- 
tion should be given to the natives of India, and whatever media they 
should decide upon adopting, it was no business of this Society or its 
members, to express any opinion on their suitability, or otherwise, for 
the purposes of attaining the object in view. 

There was a point of view, however, in which he conceived that 
the encouragement of oriental Shasters pre-eminently concerned 
this Society—their bearing on historical, archeological, and philolo- 
gical enquiries ; to render which of value, required of the enquirer 
an accurate and critical knowledge of the oriental classical languages. 
It was to these enquiries that this Society owed its foundation ; it 
was these enquiries that first created a desire for the knowledge of 
oriental literature; and it was in this Society, and within these 
walls, that, when in 1835, the Government of India showed such 
hostility to the cultivation of the languages and literature of the Hast, 
as to direct that all support and encouragement should be withdrawn 
from them, so noble a stand was made against their policy in this 
respect, by Macnaghten, the two Prinseps, Sir H. Ryan, and 
other of its most distinguished members. Nor were the Government 
satisfied with legislating for the future. They went further, and 
directed that the printing of the long list of oriental works, which 
the Committee of Hducation had at the time in the Press, many of 
which were half, and some almost entirely completed, should be — 
discontinued. He held in his hand a list of those works, thus — 
consigned to sudden destruction, a few of which he would read. The 
first work on that list was the Mahdbharata, the [liad of Indian— 
literature ; the second was the Réjataranginz, that work to which per- — 
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haps of all others we were indebted for the most accurate account of 
the history of the earliest period of the North of India. Lower down 
in the list came the Patawa Alamgéri, an Indian work on Mahom- 
medan law and precedents, of such singular merit and such high repu- 
tation throughout every part of the Hast where the Mahommedan 
religion prevailed, that, some years ago, when travelling through 
Egypt, he was asked by the Shaikh-ul-Islam for a copy, as the most 
valuable gift he could bestow on him. The Hon’ble Justice Campbell 
no doubt was aware of the rare value of this noble work. Then follows 
the Mdya, another Mahommedan law book, a commentary on the 
Kifdyah and the great Mahommedan authority in India, the Hedayah, 
the Ramdyana, the Surya Siddhénta, and many other equally impor- 
tant works on Law, Rhetoric, and Logic. All these valuable works, 
it was the desire of the Government of India of the day, to consign to 
destruction; an act, to use the. words of our most distinguished 
Secretary, James Prinsep, “ not far out-done by the destruction of the 
Alexandrine library itself.” Such was the opinion of this Society 
in those days; and many members of the Society in these days will - 
perhaps hear with surprise, that these valuable works were considered 
** waste paper” by the Government of India. On the fiat for their 
destruction having gone forth, the Society at once memorialized the 
Government to prefer their humble prayer to the Home Government for 


_ @ special grant to be appropriated exclusively to the support of orien- 


tal literature ; they further asked to be permitted to continue the 


_ printing of the works which had been stopped, soliciting some pecu- 
& Mary grant to aid them in carrying out the undertaking. But the 
_ Government of India declined to solicit any special aid from the Court 
_ for the promotion of the object the Society had in view ; and their reply 
_ on this and the other points is so remarkable that I will read it to the 
7 q meeting. ‘‘ The Government having resolved to discontinue, with some 
| exceptions, the printing of the projected editions of oriental works, a 


17 great portion of the limited Education Fund having hitherto been 


expended on similar publications, to little purpose but to accumulate 
_ Stores of waste paper, cannot furnish pecuniary aid to the Society for 


| the further printing of those works, but will gladly make over the 


parts already printed either to the Asiatic Society, or to any other 
Society or individuals, who may be disposed to complete the publica- 


on 
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tion at their own expense.” The Society did not, however, allow the 
matter to rest; but memorialized the Vourt of Directors on the sub- 
ject ; and bringing all the influence, both official and private, it could 
command, to the support of the cause it so earnestly and so ably 
advocated, succeeded finally in obtaining that grant of Rs. 500 a 
month which has been mainly instrumental in enabling it to print 
that large series of very valuable oriental works, which have been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. Indeed so faithfully has the 
Society discharged its trust to the oriental world in this respect, that 
it was remarked in a late Annual Report of the Soczélé Asiatique, 
that never was a grant for similar purposes more admirably adminis- 
tered. 

“This Society has ever been the faithful and solitary guardian of 


oriental literature and oriental studies in India, and had it not been 


for its existence, it is difficult to say to what extent they would have 
been neglected. It was the cradle, I may say, of all the knowledge 


which the West of late years has obtained from the East ; for it is to 
the early efforts of its members, that the oriental languages owe the 
important position they have now attained in Hurope. It is since 
the study of the Sanskrit language has been developed, that language — 
itself has attained to the dignity of science, and while such value 

is attributed to the oriental classics in the West—while scholars 

pursue their study with such enthusiasm and such success, it is 

melancholy to observe the decay of oriental learning in its natural — 
home, proceeding so steadily and so surely that there is some fear — 
that soon we may look for an oriental scholar, Huropean or Native, _ 
and look in vain. Most of us sitting round this table are Govern- 
ment servants, but we do not sit here as such, but in a higher capa- 
city. We are here, rather, cautiously to watch its action in all matters: 
connected with those high objects we have in view, and respectfully — 
to express our opinions on their effects, as they appear to us to- 
be injurious, or the contrary, to the progress of ancient literature and 
science. It is notorious that the Government of Great Britain does 
least of any of the great Governments of Kurope for the direct 
encouragement of science. Almost everything that is done in 
England for- the advancement of science, is accomplished by private 
Societies—Societies such as that, which we here represent. When 
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Government there, can be brought to move or to aid in any move- 
ment having for its object the attainment of a scientific end, its 
cooperation or assistance is almost invariably obtained through the 
pressure of some of those numerous Societies which are the pride of 
our country; and it is no cause for wonder, if such is the case in 
England, that the same rule should hold good in this country, and 
that we should find it necessary occasionally to remind the Govern- 
ment of India of the duties it owes to the important interests we hold 
in our keeping.” 

In conclusion, he trusted that he had made it clear to the meeting, 
how intimate was the connection ofthis Society with the movement 
that was now taking place in the Punjab, and how deep an interest 
it had in its success. He gave it as his opinion that the neglect of 

_ oriental studies in India had now reached the culminating point, and 
that therefore it was incumbent on this Society to give to the new 
movement its most cordial and most hearty support. 

Mr. Campbell said—“ I entirely concur in thinking that this Society 
cannot take upon itself to express, as a body, any opinion on questions 
ofa properly Educational and Departmental character, and on that 
account I have somewhat regretted that, going beyond the address, 
which is the subject of the motion, other papers raising such ques- 
_ tions should have been read. I would also especially deprecate our 
_ saying or doing anything which should seem to take us back to the 
_ old divisions of Anglicists and Orientalists. I have felt that caution 
is necessary in regard to one or two of Mr. Macleod’s expressions 
_ which seem to point that way, the more so as the learned mover of 
i the proposition before us also used some such expressions. While 
admitting that there is great force in much that has been said by 
_ Major Lees, I can in no way assent to those parts of his observations, 
| Which would appear to make us partizans in those ancient and almost 
_ forgotten battles of the year 1835. As regards all that then passed, 
if would say, ‘ Let the dead bury their dead.’ Even supposing that the 

Government of those days were the rude and barbarous Goths that 
~ Major: Lees represents them to be, (the name of the chief offender being, 
_ it appears, that of Macaulay), he has also told us that the work of 
| Oriental Publications has not been altogether neglected. Barbarians 

as they were, the Government made a pecuniary grant for the pur- 
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pose to those better qualified than themselves, viz. to this Society, 
which has used it with that excellent effect which Major Lees has so 
well described. I would have it then to be distinctly understood that 
we neither take tlie part of the Orientalists against the Anglicists, nor 
make the praise of one Governor the occasion of blaming any other 
Governors living or dead. I think that we should confine ourselves 
strictly to the compass of the resolution before us, viz. to express in 
general terms our thanks to Mr. Macleod for promoting by his ad- 
dress the study of Oriental Literature; having regard not to parti- 
cular expressions, but to the general tone and tenor of thé address. 
T have now carefully read it, and thinking that, particular phrases 


apart, it is im the main admirable and excellent, I wish to give my 
humble support to the motion before the meeting. For myself 1 
have no doubt that the Educational movement of 30 years ago has 
resulted in great positive good. Ithink that the study of English, 
and of all that, English unlocks to the natives, has been attended with 
the greatest advantages both in an Educational and in a Political 
point of view. I believe that if Education had been left to the San- 
scrit and Arabic Colleges, we should have been worlds behind our 
present point. No one in Calcutta can look round on the many edu- 
cated and intelligent natives: no one can see the thorough, lively, — 
and healthy interest taken by the native youth in many discussions 

in the English language, without being convinced that there has been 

an enormous gain. At the same time I think it cannot be denied 

that there are two sides to the picture—that there are certain draw- 

backs to the English system of education. In the first place, it is 
evident that the means available in Calcutta are not and probably for 
generations will not be available m most parts of the country. For 
many along day, the Calcutta system cannot be general; and it is 
most undesirable that meantime the great body of the native youth 
should be shut out from European learning. Again, nothing can be | 
more forcibly or better put, than the argument of the learned member 
Babi Rajendra, in support of his own view of the case. It seems 
clear that if a man must spend several years of his life in acquiring 
a foreign language, as the mere vehicle of knowledge, the field must 
be very much narrowed. So again as respects the Educational results 
of the present system, there is, I think, a good deal of truth in the 
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4 passages of Mr. Macleéod’s address, which I will read. He says, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding some brilliant exceptions, the great bulk of our scholars 
_ hever attain more than a very superficial knowledge either of English 
- or of the subjects they study in that language, while the mental 
training imparted is, as a general rule, of a purely imitative character, 
_ ill-ealculated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous and independent 
thought :” and ‘The youths who are attracted to our schools and 
colleges are, for the most part, those who desire only to qualify them- 
selves for public employ, or to acquire a colloquial knowledge of 
_ English, seldom or never including youths of those classes who are 
used to devote themselves wholly to the cause of learning.” These 
observations very much tally with those made by another distinguish- 
ed man and great thinker, at the late meeting of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Maine. He also dwelt on the want 
_ of masculine vigour—on the ¢mtative character of the present Native 
_ Education. He told the students that their acquisitions were too 
4 much an effort of memory, and too little an exercise of the reasoning 
faculties, and he recommended the greater cultivation of exact sciences, 

i as distinguished from mere English literature. Now it seems evident, 
% that the acquisition of a strange language must be in the main a 
severe and long continued effort of memory, and that there now stands 
e in the way a great obstacle to the cultivation of those Kuropean 
sciences which Mr, Maine recommends. Such are the drawbacks as 
Beet: the natives. Another and, I think, no inconsiderable draw- 
4 _ back of the present system is in its effects on Huropeans. It seems 
- to me to be indisputable that, during the last quarter of a century, 
there has not been among Europeans in India the same Oriental zeal 
| and learning as formerly. We have made comparatively few such 
| "brilliant discoveries as illustrated the generation which commenced with 
| Sir William Jones: we have even to a great degree neglected to work 
those rich mines of knowledge opened out by our predecessors, those 
| splendid gold-bearing veins which we inherited from them. Major 
Lees has justly pointed out, that now more than ever their labours are 
| bearing fruit in Europe. Now more than ever is it seen that the 
_ key to the history of language, to the history of man, has been found 
in India. But I lament to say that progress in India itself has not of 
late years kept pace with the vast importance of the subject. I have 
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lately had occasion to look over many papers, and I could not but be 
struck with the profuseness of Oriental knowledge to be found in 
earlier as compared with later years. To take one small example; I 
cannot believe that if, in the beginning of the century, we had been as 
intimate with Cashmir, as we have been during the last twenty years, 
we should have known 0 little of the language. 

“‘' The fact seems to be, that we have of late years to a great extent 
taken up this position, that the natives must come to us; we won't go 
to them. And having so entrenched ourselves, as it were, we have . 
little in common with the natives most learned after their own fashion. 
As Mr. Macleod puts it, ‘‘ The most cultivated minds amongst our 
race and yours have remained but too often widely apart, each being 
unable either to understand or to appreciate the other.” In truth, I 
fear that in some respects the gulf between the two races is rather 
widening than narrowing. The old intercourse in native fashion 
becomes less. The men whose minds are saturated with English 
classics, justly feel that they are above intercourse on the old unequal 
footing of European ruler and Native ruled ; and at the same time they 
have too seldom really acquired that substantially English tone of 
mind, that renders possible frank and cordial intercourse after the 
English fashion. 

“ Without then in any way putting it as opposed to English learn~ 
ing, I think we must all join in considering that every effort towards 
Oriental and vernacular learning, is in itself a good. So far from such — 
learning being opposed to English learning, I believe that it is just 


the contrary. As Railways have not superseded roads and carriages, — 
but, on the contrary, these latter are more than ever used as feeders to 
Railways, so also I believe that the use of the vernacular languages, 
as the medium of communicating European learning on a broader and — 
more general scale than is now possible, and the contact of English” 
with Oriental scholars in the use of the language of the latter, would — 
create and whet an appetite for those larger stores of learning which - 
English only can afford. It seems therefore to me that in the present 
stage of our progress, when so many natives have so good a knowledge — 
of English, and the higher branches of education are so exclusively Eng : 
lish, there is also much room for the encouragement of Oriental learning” 
in two ways : first, by translating into the Vernacular books of Huropean 
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learning, science, and general information, to a very much greater 
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extent than has yet been done ; and secondly, by renewed efforts on the 
_ part of men of European learning in India to acquire both the Ver- 
- nacular and the learned languages of the Hast, to bring themselves 
into contact with the most learned and intelligent men of Oriental 
education, and with their aid to work out the stores of knowledge 
and the passages in the history of mankind which lie ready to the 
hand of the eager seekers. 
“In this view then, taking Mr. Macleod’s address as a whole, I 
4 think that we properly owe him warm thanks for his encouragement 
_ of Vernacular education and Oriental literature, and may without 
- fear commit ourselves to, as it were, an abstract proposition that 
_ these objects are in themselves excellent, without in any way pledging 
ourselves to anything opposed to any other system orto any edu- 
ational details. I shall vote for the resolution before the meeting.”’ 
_ The Chairman said that in 1835 there had been two parties, Angli- 
cists and Orientalists, in the great Educational discussion of the day. 
_ Mr. McLeod was one of the latter party, but nevertheless those who 
supported this resolution, would not thereby pledge themselves to any 
partisan views. The resolution merely recognised the encouragement 
_ given Mr. McLeod to the study of oriental languages, and such en- 


- couragement it was the duty of our Society also to give. We did 


not by this Resolution bind ourselves to adopt all the views of Mr. 
McLeod, but only so far as the terms of the Resolution specify. He 
- would now put the Resolution to the vote. 

e _ The votes of the meeting being taken, the Chairman declared that 
& the Resolution was carr ied unanimously. . 

_ Mr. Campbell then said that, though the motion had been carried, 
and he was somewhat out of order, perhaps the meeting would allow 
him to make one or two observations on a point which had escaped 
m. He had marked and read some passages in Mr. McLeod’s 
dress in which he very much coincided, but there was one more 
passage which he had marked, in respect to which he had the misfor- 
tune to differ from Mr. McLeod, and entertaining a somewhat strong 
inion on the subject, he had wished to take the opportunity of say- 
ing so. Mr. McLeod said, ‘I would urge you to adhere to oriental 
| models, whether in the designation of your Institution, the degrees 
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or honors they may confer, or the scientific terminology they may 
adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms from European lands, 
which last appears to me to be as unsuitable here as would be the 
modes of dress of other nations, if substituted for the more graceful 
garments of your own.” Mr. Campbell went on--—‘‘ This is the pas- 
sage from which I particularly dissent. It seems to me that differ- 
ence of language is in itself an evil, that if we cannot soon have a 
lingua franca common to all, we should at least study rather to ap- 
proximate than to draw farther apart. It is, I think, a great advan- 
tage of the vernacular languages of India, that they have a singular 
facility for adopting and incorporating useful foreign words. Already 
many English words have been incorporated in the language of the 
country. It used to be said that if our rule ceased, we should leave — 
nothing behind us but empty bottles. We should now leave many ~ 
material monuments. But more than that, I believe that we should 
also leave in the language distinct traces of our presence. Well, in 
respect of scientific terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomencla- 
ture is the greatest possible object, and it appears to me that when- 
ever we would introduce into the vernacular languages a scientific 
term not before known to those languages, it is infinitely more con- — 
venient to import the English or European term, than to invent some — 
horrible new name, just as strange to natives, and quite unintelligible 
to Europeans. When a word existing in the vernacular is well known, 


and correctly expresses the required meaning, by all means retain it : 
but when there is no such word, to coin one by the use of complex 
Sanscrit compounds and Arabic derivatives, seems to me to be an _ 
affectation of Oriental purism at the expense of practical utility, and 
one, I may add, attended with no grace whatever, but with the most 
crack-jaw results.” F 

Major Lees said that at this late hour of the evening he was unwill-— 
ing to prolong the discussion, and that as he had opened it, perhaps he 
might be permitted also to close it. It had been his desire, as he 
before said, to remove the discussion altogether from the arena of ; 
educational policy, for reasons before stated, and because he was 
aware that, as regards the educational question, there was a good deal 
of party feeling ; but there ought not to be, and there could not be 
any party feeling regarding this question from the stand-point from 
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which he viewed it—its bearing on the advancement of literature and 
science. He had employed no ingenuity in the remarks he had already 
addressed to the meeting, his object being simply to place before the 


_——- 


meeting, as clearly as he could, the position this Society had previ- 
ously occupied with reference to the question that had come under 
discussion, and the interest they had in supporting to the utmost of 
their power the new impulse which was about to be given to the 
cultivation and study of the Oriental classical languages in the Punjab. 
As to the Educational views of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
they had better not discuss them here; they were not involved in 
the Resolution before the meeting, and they were foreign to the busi- 
ness of this Society. Mr. Justice Campbell however, he said, had 
fallen into error, in saying that if the Government of India had dis- 

q continued the publication of Oriental works, it had done better, it 
had appropriated a handsome grant for the purpose, to be adminis- 

_ tered by the most competent body to undertake this work. The Go- 
_ vernment of India had done nothing of the kind. The pecuniary aid 
_ which had been granted for the special purpose of publishing Orien- 
tal works had been obtained by the persevering exertions of this 
Society, not through any aid or support it received from the was insesah 


“ 


ment in this country, but in spite of its opposition. 

we q The Chairman thought that such a point as that mooted by Mr. 
Campbell was quite within the province of our Society to decide. 
This Society stands in a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
Xi rench Academy. It is the one body in India competent, as embrac- 
ing a knowledge of the requirements of science, together with a know- 
ledge of the genius of the oriental languages, to give an opinion which 
i _ee mnot fail to carry weight in all quarters. The Society has no 
[ _ Set themselves in opposition to a view expressed by the Society on 
. sul h a point as this. For himself, Mr. Heeley continued, he did not 
; profess to have studied the question. He knew only that scholars, 
ya uch as the late Dr. Ballantyne, had thought it quite possible to form 


| 
\@ 
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‘immediate connexion with education, but few educationalists would 


| technical language from purely Sanscrit roots, which should be 
Pages expressive with the technical language derived from Greek 
and Latin roots which prevailed in Europe, and would be much more 
~ in accordance with the spirit of the people. The study, in the ver- 
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nacular, of a science of which all the terms are foreign, would be 
almost an impossibility. He concluded by inviting Mr. Campbell to 
draw up a proposition in terms, for submission to the Society’s next 
meeting. 

Mr. Norman doubted whether it was desirable that the Society 
should be asked to commit itself to the expression of an opinion on 
two subjects brought forward this evening. The first touches a point 
of great difficulty, viz. whether learning is better conveyed to the 
natives of this country in English or the vernacular. All scientific 
works are written in European languages, and it is by the medium 
of English alone, that such subjects as those of modern science can at 
present be studied. In the vernacular, there is indeed a certain amount 
of imaginative literature, grammar, and metaphysics, which may 


therefore be imparted without requiring a knowledge of English, but 
that is almost all: and it is a great question, whether the advantage 
of opening to the Native the vast storehouses of Huropean science 
does not infinitely outweigh the disadvantage of his having to acquire 
the rudiments of his knowledge in a strange tongue. The second 
discussion is on a point on which no opinion of the Society can be of 
much value, because it can have but little effect on the result. He — 
quité agreed with Mr. Campbell that a scientific terminology should 7 
be uniform, indeed as far possible a universal language; but were any — 
man of mark, as a man of science, to arise among the natives, he would 
not be likely to obey the dictation, or even the lead of the Society ; — 
but would probably adopt a terminology of his own, and his teaching 
would be followed by his countrymen quite irrespective of any reso- P 
lutions of this Society. 

Mr, Campbell said that he had not intended any motion on this ~ 
subject, but he entirely agreed with Mr. Heeley, in thinking that the * 
questions of the terminology was one eminently within the province” 
of this Society. “It may be a matter of comparatively little impor-— 
tance, from what language a technology is taken, but it is of the 
greatest importance that it should be uniform. You may have half | 
a dozen equally good terms for the same thing, but if all are used om 
great confusion results. What is wanted, is some authority to decide — 
in favour of one or the other. Now in India, what body is so compe= — | 
tent to decide on a matter of this kind as the Asiatic Society ? What_ 
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body would carry one tithe so much weight ? We assume no despotic - 
authority. It may be, that some Hindoo or Mahommedan greater 
than Linnzus may start up and impose on us a Sanscrit or Arabic 
technology which may scatter ours to the winds; but meantime I 

_ believe that the authority of the Asiatic Society would carry the very 
_ greatest weight, and would probably be respected in most public and. 
_ private Institutions. The matter is one of very great importance, and 
_ it must be remembered that Mr. McLeod has distinctly, by the letter 
_ which has been read to me, asked our advice. On the purely Hduca- 
tional questions we cannot take upon ourselves to give advice; we 
have only done what we can, by expressing our admiration of Mr. 


-McLeod’s efforts in the cause of learning. But as respects the 
question of a scientific terminology, I think that we may pro- 
-perly respond to Mr. McLeod’s invitation, by advising him one way 
or other. So strongly do I feel on the subject, that I beg to give 
notice of the following Resolutions to be moved at the next meeting. 
“ That while the members of this Society regret that they feel them-. 
selves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely Educa- 
‘tional matters on which Mr. McLeod has done them the honor to 
‘consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is 
desirable to adopt for general use; the European scientific terms, for 
‘ which. equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

| ‘The Council reported that the following gentlemen were elected 
‘Trustees for the Indian Museum. fa, 
P ‘Dr. S. B. Partridge; Dr. J. Fayrer; W. S. Atkinson, Esq. ; H.F. 
Blanford, Hsq.; for the Society. 

_ The Council reported that A. Grote, Esq. has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Library Committee. 

“The Council also reported that Baboo Protap Chunder Ghoshe is 
appointed Assistant Secretary vice Baboo Lalgopal Dutt, who has 
I resigned. | 

‘The following letter was read— 


PT aay 


RF ee ae SE ee Sr 


- From G. Furgusson, Esq., containing some remarks on the tower at 
Bo dh Gya. 

Since I last wrote you, I have looked carefully into the evidence 
abo ut the age of the Tower at Boodh Gya, and see no reason to doubt 


7 the evidence of the inscription given (J. A. S. B., Vol. III. p. 214,) 


’ i 
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that the building we now see was erected in the first year of the 14th 
century. From its architecture, as shewn in the photograph you 
have sent me, I would have been inclined to make it even more 
modern; and the evidence of the “arches,” as explained by Mr. 
Horne, is to my mind quite conclusive that it was erected long after the 
Mahomedan conquest. Had it been built by true Hindoos, they would 
not have been found there even then, but the Burmese never hated 
the arch so cordially as the true Hindoo. My impression of its 
history would be that in Asoka’s time, or between that and the 
Christian era, the Bo tree was surrounded by a rail of the Sanchee type. 


At some subsequent period a ‘‘ stupa’ was erected, probably of a 
tower form; it may be by Amara, and the Lehras may be of his time ; 
but I feel nearly quite certain that the arches were inserted and the 
tower took its present form in the beginning of the 14th century.” 
The following communications received were announced :— 
1. From the Hon’ble G. Campbell “Ethnology of India” in 6 
parts.” 
2. From Baboo Gopee Nauth Sen, An abstract of the hourly me- — 
teorological observations made in February last. 
3. From Major B. Ford. ‘ Report of Committee ordered by the — 
Superintendent of Port Blair to proceed to Barren Islands, to enquire | 
into the practicability of thence supplying the settlement of Port 
Blair with fodder, as well as to note any other product of the island — 
that may be of scientific interest, or of benefit to the settlement.” 
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‘The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
ras held on Wednesday the 4th Instant. 
A. Grote, Esq., senior member, in the Chair. 
The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were announced— 
1. From Major B. Ford, a box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
Barren Island; the paper announced at the last meeting accom- 
n ed the Psion. 
iiBrom V. J. Carey, Esq. a sketch of a perforated stone found on 
: ! aboutra”” at Jubbulpore. Plate I. 
Phe following letter accompanied the donation. 
“ Jubbulpore, 4th June, 1866. 
AR Sir, 
ace my writing to you in January, I have found four or five 
of the smooth later stone age, and also two of these perforated 
nes. A sketch of one I[ send you, natural size. I found these on a 
autra’ or Chaboutra, on which they place stones for the worship of 
deo.’ On these ‘ Chautras’ I find ‘ Celts,’ and about this part of 

¢ ountry Celts are not found except on them, or may be a chance 

n a temple. 
Beveral of these perforated stones have been found by different 
om bers of our staff along the line. Kach have their own interpreta- 
I fancy they are mauls or hammers. I had one as small as 
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this.* Kindly let me have your idea of what they were meant for and 
oblige 
“Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) “'V. James Carey.” 
Mr. Blanford said that the sketches were those of stones similar 
in character to specimens that had been found accompanying the relics 
of the later stone age in Europe ; and also those of the bronze age ; but 
the latter were frequently of a different material, viz. earthenware, 
They were regarded by archeologists as spindle-whorls, 7, e. weights 
attached to a stick to give it sufficient rotatory inertia to spin fibres, — 
whether for weaving or net-making. Some archeologists thought 
that the earthenware specimens were also used as weights for nets, | 
It was interesting to find these in India, ay well as the flint hatchets 
of the smooth type. But it was much to be desired that the circum- 
stances under which these relics occurred 7m sztw could be ascertained. 
These early antiquities were, however, exciting much attention in 
Central India, and he hoped that before long some evidence on this 
head would be brought to light. He had strong hopes that the 
exertions of the Nagpore Society would facilitate this ; Mr. Carnac, the — 
Secretary, took much interest in these discoveries, and he believed that 
others besides that gentleman and Mr. Carey were giving their atten- 
tion to them. 
3. From Baj4 Kally Krishna Bahadoor, a copy of a ‘‘ General list of 3 
native implements, &c, for the Paris Universal Exhibition for 1867.” = 
4. From 8. Jennings, Esq., a specimen of an Aprosmictus scapula- : 
tus (King Parrot) of Australia, a 
5. From W. OC. Taylor, Esq., 0. 8., a large collection of Insects, 
id 
: 


chiefly from Darjiling. 
6. From D. Waldie, Esq. some pseudomorphs of Peroxide of Tron 

after Pyrites. | 
With reference to this presentation, the donor made the following > | 


a | 


remarks :— 
“The mineral crystals presented to the Society are pseudomorphs | 
resulting from the conversion of iron pyrites or bisulphide of iron intq | 


. . . . . ee . a 
peroxide of iron, and are interesting from exhibiting the change in | 


* Referring to a pen-and-ink sketch of a stone of the same form as that figured 
en Plate I. but measuring only 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch in thickness,  — | 
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various stages of its progress. Simple oxidation would convert sul- 
phide of iron into sulphate of iron, and the only way of accounting 
for the further change into peroxide is by the action of bicarbonate of 
lime, or even bicarbonate of magnesia, or of the alkalies in presence 
of excess of carbonic acid and water, by which the sulphuric acid is 
removed in combination with the earth or alkali. By such a process 
peroxide of iron would be left in combination with water. This is 
the explanation given by Bischof in his Chemical Geology, (Cav. 
Soc. Trans., Vol. ILI., p. 452), in which he cites observations corrobo- 
rative of the theory, and also notices the observations of others 
(Ullmann and Sillem) in which red hematite or anhydrous peroxide 
was found completely “or partially in place of brown hematite or the 
hydrated peroxide, giving it as his opinion that the production of 
red hematite takes place subsequently to that of ~hydrated peroxide, 
and not directly from iron pyrites. 

“These crystals exemplify these changes. Some of them consist of 
peroxide of iron only, with some water and a little siliceous earth : 
one crystal gave 2.0 siliceous, 4.78 water, and the remainder peroxide 
of iron. As brown hematite contains 14.76, and another hydrate 
10.36 p. c. of water, the above is evidently a mixture of hydrated and 
anhydrous peroxide. Some of the crystals contain a few small bright 
specks of sulphide of iron, others a large hard nucleus of the same. 
One crystal when broken was observed to be partially hollow, and the 
_ matter in the centre was soft and of an ochry appearance, very proba- 
| bly in the state of subsulphate. They are in the state of well formed 
isolated cubical crystals. It would have been interesting to have 
known the particulars of their locality and probable origin, and appli- 
cation was made for these particulars, but without success. I only 
learned that they were found in India, on the surface of the ground.” 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
‘meeting, were balloted for, and elected as ordinary members. 

_ A. Anderson, Esq.; M. H. Ormsby, Esq.; J. H. Mathews, Esq. 

Letters from J. Strachey, Hsq., C. S., J. M. Scott, Hsq., J.C. Sarkies, 

Hsq., Baboos Jodunauth Mookerjee and Kally Prosono Dutt, intimating 
their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 

The following letter from KH. Thomas, Esq. and notice of an address 

delivered by the writer at the Royal Asiatic Society, were read. 
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“10th May, 1866. 

“ My pear Grotsz,—I enclose you a slip report of a small lecture 
which I gave on the spur of the moment (in default of other papers) 
at the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“'Fhe subject is one of considerable interest, and it is singular that 
all and every bit of evidence should tend to the same end. The result, 
however, is only exactly what we were fully prepared for, 2. e. that the 
Aryans left their early homes long q@/ter the other nations of the 
world had achieved a large amount of civilization. The only point 
of peculiar interest to us Indians is the course of the Aryan alphabets 
downwards. Jam quite clear about the Bactrian adaptation from the 
Pheenician, and am equally convinced of the originality of the concep- 
tion of the Lat alphabet, which was primarily designed for Dravidian 
er Scythic forms of speech. I have been collecting proofs of this for 
some time past, and each fresh enquiry the more and more confirms my 
early impression! But I am anxious to learn all that can be said 
against my position, which I am, however, quite prepared to abandon 
on proof of error. If you can elicit any discussion on the point, it 
may enlighten us all! and your observations will reach England long 
before I shall be ina position to print, evenif Ido write anything 
beyond what £ have already said ! 


K. B, Tomas.” 

The following is the printed extract enclosed in Mr. Thomas’s — 
letter :— 

“The following are the positions laid down by Mr. Thomas as the: 
result of his paleographical investigations :—The Aryans invented no- 
alphabet of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom they 
settled for their instruction in the science of writing. 1. The Persian 
Cuneiform owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian Cunei- 
form emanated from an antecedent Turaénian symbolic character. 2, 
The Greek and Latin alphabets were manifestly derived from the 
Phoenician, 3. The Bacirian was adapted to its more precise functions 
by a re-construction and amplification of Phoenician models, 4. The 
Devandgari was appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language 
from the pre-existing Indian Pali or Ldt alphabet, which was obyiousl 


zs 
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| originated to meet the requirements of Turdnian (Dravidian) dialects. 
5. The Pehlvi was the offspring of later and already modified 

_ Pheenician letters; and. 6. The Zend was elaborated out of the 
_ limited elements of the Pehlvi writing, but by a totally different 
method from that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic Bactrian. 
Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single point open to 
discussion, involved under the fourth head, tracing the progress of 
the successive waves of Aryan immigration from the Oxus into the 
provinces of Ariana and the Hindé Kush, and the downward course 

of the Pastoral races from their first entry into the Punjab, and the 
associate crude chants of the Vedic hymns, to the establishment of 
the cultivated Brahmanic institutions on the banks of the Sarasvatt, 
and the elaboration of Sanskrit grammar at Taxila,—connecting the 

_ advance of their literature with the simplified but extended alphabet 
they constructed in the Arianian provinces out of a very archaic type 
of Phoenician, and whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free use of birch bark. This alphabet continued in use as the 


q official writing under the Greek and Indo-Scythian rulers of Northern 
India, until it was superseded by the superior fitness and capabilities 
; of the local Pali, which is proved by Asoka’s scattered inscriptions 
on rocks and monoliths (Ldts) to have constituted the current writing 
a the continent of India in B.c. 250; while a similar, if not identical 
C haracter is seen to have furnished the prototype of all the varying 
F mstems of writing employed by the different nationalities of India 
at large, from Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, till the 
Indian Pali meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. 
Th conclusion, Mr. Thomas pointed out the importance of the dis- 
= ‘coveries of Norris and Caldwell, derived from completely independent — 
“sources, regarding the Scythic origin of the introductory indian 
alpha bets,”’ 

Mr. Campbell said he would gladly have left the honour of the 
| Hindus j in the hands of the learned Babu opposite, but in default of 
a any one more competent, he would make one or two observations. 
It appeared to him that the Nagaree character was very much adapted 
the Sanscrit and Hindee languages. We found how different it 
s when we try to express these tongues in Roman or Persian 


acters. If then the Nagaree character was not invented for 
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Sanscrit, it must have been adapted for its use in a remarkable way. 
He did not feel competent to take upon himself to deny that. the 
character may have been borrowed from others. But as respects the 
original inventors suggested by Mr. Thomas’s theory, he felt inclined 
to protest against the loose way of using the terms ‘ Dravidian,’ 
‘Turanian,’ and ‘Scythic,’ as if synonymous. He was aware that 
Max Miller had classed two-thirds of the world under the broad 
designation of ‘ Turanian,’ but he found that other great authorities 
objected to the classification as too sweeping, and as including in 
acommon term several widely different families. Whoever may have 
first invented letters, he felt great difficulty in believing that the 
discovery was due to the Dravidian ancestors of the barbarous Gonds 
and Khonds, Dhangars and others, who, speaking ancient Dravidian 
tongues, were themselves to this day without a written language. On 
the whole subject, we were still very much in the dark. Ii he had 
himself a half-formed theory, it inclined to this: that if in fact the 
Hindus came in contact with another civilisation already possessed of 
a Pali language and letters, the latter should rather be attributed to 
some old Western immigration by sea, in the days of the most ancient 
Kgyptians and Pheenicians and their contemporaries. Max Miller 
had made clear to us the character of the Arian religion. The gods 


of the Arians are above, and they descend to the earth in occasional 
incarnations. But there is still very prevalent in all the west of 
India, and in several forms, another religion, that worship of the 
procreative power of the Phallus or Lingam, which seems to be the 
earliest development of the modern idea of the natural progression of , 
type, and which the Buddhists and Jains have carried forward by their 

system of gradual perfectibility, raising man from below nearly to the — 
rank of a god. That belief in natural progress, from below upwards, seem- — 
ed to him (Mr. Campbell) to be in opposition to the Arian beliefs in gods 
descending from above: they were two widely separate types of belief, 
and his suggestion would be, that any civilisation and any letters which 
preceded the Hindus in India, may have been brought in from the- 
west, in company with the worship of the Phallus and the doctrines 
which have sprung from it. But in truth we seemed to be as yet 
but on the threshold of knowledge of the earlier inhabitants of the 
world, The Society must be greatly indebted to Mr, Thomas for his 


; 
| 
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communication, and it was most desirable that it should be circulated 
and farther discussed. 

Babu Rajendraléla Mitra said he had not well heard the paper, and 
could not therefore then enter in detail into the question involved in 
it, which was one of great importance. The historical evidences 
which had hitherto been collected, all tended to show that the Arians 
were one of the earliest civilized of the human races, and that they 
brought their civilization and social arts from the plateau of Central Asia 
to the plains of India; and as one important element of civilization 


was the alphabet, it was difficult to suppose that they borrowed it 


from the aborigines of the south, whom they described as Dasyus, 
barbarians and monkeys, and who unquestionably were in a state of 
mental culture far below that of their conquerors. 

The Rev. Mr. Banerjea thought that the papers just read should be 
circulated. He had no great acquaintance with the Dravidian lan- 
guages, but had made several visits to Madras, and had thus gained 
some knowledge of their alphabets. He thought that Mr. Thomas’s 
theory should have been more precisely stated. Which alphabet did 
he mean—the Tamil or the Teloogoo? The former was as imperfect 
as the latter was irregularly exuberant. The Tamil admitted no 


- sounds such as kh, gh, bh, dh, and had no distinctive character for g, d, 
or 6, the letters %, t, or p doing duty for them in certain positions. 
_ The Teloogoo’s exuberance itself was a proof of its being a descen- 
dant of Sanscrit—the additional letters standing simply for rude abo- 
qi -riginal sounds. It is not probable that the rich Arian alphabets were 
derived from one so poor as the Tamil. The Telegoo is evidently an 
_ Offshoot of Sanscrit. Moreover the aborigines of the country, the Gonds, 
;  &e., have no alphabet. 

He would not, however, go so far as to say that the invaders had 
_ borrowed nothing from the aborigines.. On the contrary, he thought 
that some portions of their worship, especially that of Shiva, had been 
so adopted. 


In accordance to the notice given at the last meeting, the Hon’ble 


Mr. G. Campbell moved— 


“ That while the members of the Society regret that they feel them- 
selves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely educational 
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matters on which Mr. McLeod has done them the honour to consult 
them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is desirable 
to adopt for general use the European scientific terms for which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

In introducing the motion, he observed as follows :— 

‘“‘T would beg to call attention to the exact words of my motion. 
I direct it solely and entirely to terms which are not found in the 
vernacular languages. I do not suggest the substitution of European 
for vernacular terms, where the latter exist: I only say that when 
there is no vernacular word to express the meaning of anything or 
any idea which education and civilisation have introduced into 
India, it is better simply to adopt a widely known and easily used 
Kuropean term, than to coin an artificial and affected new word from _ 
the Oriental classical languages. When the subject was mentioned 


at the last meeting, it appeared that some gentlemen might doubt the 


propriety of my motion on one or other of two grounds—first, several 
gentlemen seemed to think that the subject was not one proper to be 
discussed and determined by this Society; and a smaller num- 
ber of gentlemen seemed to prefer the coining of Oriental to the 
adoption of European terms, As respects the first objection, I repeat 
that while we can dictate to no one, it appears to me that, to secure 
uniformity of practice, nobody is likely to exercise such moral weight 
as this Society. And it is no mere theory that I uphold. It is a | 
matter of pressing practical importance. Sir D. Macleod speaking as 
Lieutenant-Governor and officially addressing the representatives of 
the founders of the first Oriental University established in India, has , 
deliberately urged them to eschew Huropean terms, and to adhere to 
Oriental models in their scientific technology. This advice is almost — 
a command, and once adopted, it may long be thought necessary to- 
follow it. I doubt not that, whatever may be said, the greater con- — 
venience of simple and universal European terms, and the great pre- 
ference for them exhibited by the Native Public, will eventually lead 
to their adoption ; but meantime there may be great divergence and 
discordance, and much harm may result. Sir D. Macleod himself has — 
sought our advice, and the Council has placed before us the address” 
which contains his emphatic declaration in favour of Oriental termino-_ 
logy, and made it the subject of a vote of thanks. There is no doubt 


a 
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that the address tends very much to the ideas of the Orientalist party, 
and that we sail very near the wind in thanking Sir Donald Macleod 
for it, without pledging ourselves to that side of the question. But 
_ having done so, and our advice having been asked, LI think we may 
well go on to say whether we do or do not concur in certain Ultra- 
q Orientalist advice on a subject, falling, as I conceive, very much within 
our province. 
_ “On the merits of my proposition, it seems to me that: in scientifi¢ 
terminology, of all things, uniformity of nomenclature is most desirable. 
_ Ideas wholly new to India must be represented by words new to 
India. But the vernacular languages have a singular genius for 


adaptation, and the people are most ready to adopt, and do daily 
_ adopt, the convenient terms which we offer to them, together with 
our new ideas. Is it not then better to permit them to do so, than 
to say ‘No, don’t condescend to borrow from us, don’t defile your 
language with our barbarous words, go to Sanscrit and Arabic, and 
- thence concoct compounds and abstruse derivatives, and affix a mean- 
‘ing to them which, if people do not understand, they may be made to 
understand?’ It seems to me that such advice comes less becomingly 
_ from us English than from any people under the sun. For what is 
_ our own language, of which we are now so proud, but the most 
: polyglot in the world? How have we raised it from a savage jargon 
to one-of the most copious, useful and practical of languages, but by 
taking all the higher words from. foreign languages, wherever we 
have found them good and suitable? There are some excellent obser- 
vations on this subject in a paper published by the Society in their 
4 Journal since the last. meeting, a paper on the Hindustanee by Mr. J. 
 Beames. As he says, “ English, by ready borrowing and making good 
| ‘use of its borrowed stores, has. raised. itself from an obscure low 
| German Patois to the most extensively used medium of communica- 
| tion between distant countries.” And he draws a capital comparison 
| ge ~ ween English which has thus freely borrowed, and German which 
s attempted to progress by combinations of indigenous words, 

Seshecr than by borrowing. He shows us that while English, abound+ 
ing in words which, though of foreign extraction, are now part of the 
tanguage, and are concise, clear and easy, uses them with facility and 
- effect, German has become entangled in a mass of horrible long 
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words, which make the language a caution to the world. He gives 
us specimens of these terrible words which I dare not attempt even 
to approach, and which make one shudder to look at them, and he 
compares them with their simple English equivalents. In fact the 
German language is the greatest possible obstacle to access to German 
thought. Radically our language is the same as German, and to- 
tally different from French. Yet how much more easy it is for us 
to learn to read French than German, and how many more of us do 
so! Why is this? Solely because, commencing by borrowing our 
terminology from a common source with the French, it has gradually 
come about that these two languages, originally so different, have 
now all the higher and more difficult parts of their vocabularies prac- 
tically common to both—while English and German, originally so 
similar, have now wholly diverged in respect to all the higher portions 
of the languages. It is wonderful how few are the radical words of 
a language. It is said that an English ploughman uses only from 
500 to 1000 words altogether, that is the original English verna- 
cular. The language has now expanded, as we know, to very many 
thousand words, chiefly by dint of borrowing. It may even be that 
the question raised by Sir D. Macleod is, whether the vernacular lan- 
guages of India are to follow the German or the English course ; whe- 


ther by compounding from the Sanscrit they are to render themselves — 
as impracticable as the German, or whether, by borrowing, they are — 


to become as convenient and cosmopolitan as the English. 
“‘ Nay more, I believe that a greater question lies behind, the whole 


subject of imter-communication between the two races. Iam one of. 


those who believe that India will never be governed by an English 


Government to the satisfaction either of the Governors or the go-— 
verned, till the two races draw together much more than they now — 


do or than they now tend towards. A chief difficulty is divergence 
of language. We have discussed the great question of the use of 
English or of the vernacular in education, May there not some day 


iJ 


be a compromise,—not in our day, but in those of our descendants-—in 


| 
| 


a 


¥ 


© 


the use of a vocabulary in a great degree common to both lan- 


guages? The Vernacular radicals will probably never be abandoned, 
but may they not be overlaid by a common language, which may 


approximate them to English and to one another, as English and 


——- 
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French have been approximated? I believe that the question before 
us involves that issue. Scientific terminology may not seem so im- 
portant, but it is well remarked in the last number of the Quarterly 
Review, that we scarcely know how far the ordinary words of to-day 
were the technical terms of another age. To whom does it occur, 
says the Reviewer, that such English words as ‘judge’ and ‘ guard’ 
were originally technical Norman terms? ‘ Beef’ and ‘ mutton’ and 
many others are more palpable. My hope then is that the day may 
come, when the great mass of the higher words used in the vernacular 
languages may be derived from the European sources, from which the 
natives are so prone to draw—that thus a language to a great degree 
cosmopolitan may be formed, and that then a man who desires to 
learn one of the native languages, may have but to acquire the 500 
or 1000 words used by the Coolie, with the simpler parts of his 
grammar, and, so much learned, he may find that almost all the rest 
he knows already—that he has mastered a polite and copious lan- 
guage. Such a consummation would, I am sure, do more than any- 
thing to draw together the educated and intelligent of the different 
races. 

“‘ Meantime, however, my motion is confined to the advice to be 


_ given to Oriental Colleges in regard to their scientific terminology, and 


in the belief that it is better to adopt than to manufacture new terms ; 


~ and I submit my motion to the meeting.” 


Mr. G. M. Tagore said,—“ Mr. President, with your permission I 


should like to make a few observations. In my humble opinion, the 
history of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta powerfully illustrates and 


2 ale 


throws considerable light on the point under discussion. 
“Tf I recollect right, one of the main objects of that institution was, 


_ not merely to encourage oriental learning, but also to convey a know- 


ledge of the European sciences in an oriental garb and through an 


oriental medium. The Sanscrit College in time, as you know, became 


the debatable ground between the Anglicists and the Orientalists of 


that period. Its failure as an institution for conveying a knowledge 


ofthe European sciences is now acknowledged by all parties, and that 
failure, in my opinion, proves the necessity of a new terminology (or 


technology if you please) upon a new basis. Therefore the most 


important question in connection with this evening’s disgussion is, to 
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have an adequate notion of the basis upon which it is to be built. 
It has always occurred to me, that a new terminology cannot be 
introduced into a nation, without a strict adherence to what I should 
say on organic as contradistinguished from a mechanical law: that 
is to say not by a law of superposition, but by a law of incorporation. 
And the great test by which we are to detect whether such a law has 
been observed or not in any particular case, is by an appeal to the 
consensus of the nation, or in other words, to its invisible consent. 
To explain myself :— 

** A living language, as a great writer has said, is one in which a 
vital formative energy is at work; and in the course of its evolution, 
it appropriates and incorporates to itself what it anywhere finds 
congenial to its own life, multiplying its wealth and increasing its 
resources, not by an evanescent and sporadic process, but by a fixed 
and an organic law, casting off from its vocabulary cumbrous forms 
and useless and uncongenial words, and by a reactive energy reject- 
ing from the body of the language the foreign and the heterogeneous, 
which through conquest or other intercourse may have been forced 
upon it. Many foreign words have been introduced into our language 
under the above process, and many also rejected. For example 
the word jahaz (which is a foreign word) is used in preference to 
nauka for a ship. The word nawka in common parlance means 
boat. I cannot do better than quote the striking observation made 
by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea in his Lncyclopedia Bengalensis. 

“‘¢ Where words are required that are not in common use, I draw 
from the Sanscrit, if that can be readily done without having recourse. 
to far-fetched inventions. Where an idea can be easily expressed by 
a Persian or Hindustani word already current, I make no scruple to 
adopt it, in case no Sanscrit or Bengali word can be found equally 
apt for the purpose. Where Persian or Hindustani words have been — 
almost naturalised in Bengali, I do not fastidiously reject them, even 


Se ee 


though there may be corresponding Bengali words with the same 
meaning. In such cases I use the Bengali and the Hindustani. 
indifferently, only taking care not to shock my readers by disregarding *, 
their taste in this respect. The word thousand, for instance, I have - 
sometimes translated by hdzar, sometimes by sahasra. It is, I think, — 


an advantage where foreign words may be introduced into a language. _ 
yi 
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such as the Bengali now is, consistently with perspicuity, and without 
shocking the national feelings of the people. This is, I think, the 
legitimate way of enriching the vocabulary of such a language. 
Where a Sanscrit word, though expressing originally the idea I intend 
to convey, has, by the lapse of ages, obtained a different signification, 
I do not hesitate to use some popular term, having the same meaning, 
though it may be of foreign derivation. I have for instance generally 
translated ship by jahaz, though this is neither Sanscrit nor Bengali, 
because the Sanscrit nauka though exactly corresponding to the Latin 
i navis, is now used in Bengali to express a boat rather than a ship. 
““¢ Scientific terms I borrow from the English, when the Sanscrit 
; fails to produce any either ready made or capable of being easily 
invented. In Geometry and Algebra, however, I have scarcely ex- 
{ perienced any difficulty in procuring terms, since the Sanscrit voca- 
 pulary here is very full.’ 
| | “¢Then again: Rail-garry is used in preference to Loha ka gharry.’ 
“Tn connection with the present subject, I cannot help alluding toa 
class of men who oaght not to be unnecessarily dragged to the notice of 
E a purely scientific Society, I mean the Indian Missionaries. They would 
have succeeded to a much greater extent in their proselytising efforts, 
and would have attracted far greater sympathy from the natives, if they 
had been careful and provident in the adoption of a proper theologi- 


_ eal terminology. 


ve 


; 


% 
( 


x | “For example, if instead of naturalizing the word baptism in the 
native Christian vocabulary, they had used the far more expressive 
@ correlative of the word in Sanscrit namely sanskara, they would have 
found a certain meeting-place or common ground between Christianity 


and Hinduism. The introduction of a new word is often an. impor- 
tant event in the history of a nation: what Milton said of books, 
“might well be said of words: ‘ They contain a progeny of life which is 

_ treasured up in a vial to a life beyond life.’ | 
“T fully sympathise with Mr, Justice Campbell’s remarks, as to the 
antagonism between the two races in this country, the Native and the 
Kuropean. I could only wish that the European members in this 
assembly could fully dive into the depth and the intensity of his 

| €xpressions. If by the use of a common terminology we could bridge 
over this unnatural unchristian gulf of separation, I should with all 
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my heart, and in the intensity of my Christian feeling, say God-speed to 
it. But I am afraid the scheme will fail, unless it were tested by and 
introduced in conformity with the consensus of the nation. And that 
last spark of liberty which this country has, will never yield either to 
the influence or to the tide of conquest, save and except under a 
law peculiar to itself.” 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra said: “I regret much the necessity that 
has placed me in opposition to my learned and respected friend, the 
honorable mover of the resolution; but I cannot conscientiously give 
my support to the proposition, that the scientific terminology of 
England should be introduced bodily into vernacular books. Such a 
measure, in my humble opinion, cannot but prove highly injurious to 
the spread of European science in this country. The subject is not a 
new one. It has engaged the attention of Anglo-Indian educationists 
off and on for the last forty years, and many and very contradictory 
have been the opinions put forth about it. Dr. Tytler, who had 
charge of a vernacular medical school some time between 1820 and 


1825, maintained that European scientific terms could not be translated 
into the vernacular. He accordingly published a series of plates and 
text-books on anatomy with all the Latin names, such as musculi 
adductores digiti minimt, muscult crico-arytenoides laterales, all 
beautifully transliterated, and in the process, I may add, completely 
murdered, in Persian characters. This was rebutted by Mr. Felix Carey, — 
who, in a portly volume on anatomy, showed that allthe Latin terms 
could be with perfect ease rendered into Bengali. The late Pundit 

Madhusudan Gupta at the same time translated Hooper’s Vade Mecum, , 
in which all the European terms were represented by Sanskrit equi- — 
valents. Certain Missionary gentlemen were also, about the same 
time, engaged in a discussion as to whether the technical terms of 
the Bible should be transliterated or translated in the Bengali, and_ 
a Committee, consisting of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Mill, the Rev. Mr. Morton — ; 
and some others, reported in favour of translation, and laid down some 
definite and very judicious rules on the subject. Next came Mr. Boutros 
of the Delhi College. He would listen to no translation, and obtained 
the permission of the then General Committee of Public Instruction 
to introduce English terms in a series of Urdu school books which 
he compiled for his college; but they all fell still-born from the prea 
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and never were touched beyond the four walls of the college pre- 
mises. Ten years after him, Dr. Ballantyne of Benares brought his 
extensive learning and ripe scholarship to bear upon the vexed question 
of Indian technical terms, and ended by publishing a treatise on Chemis- 
try, the most technical of all the sciences of the present day, with the 
whole of its terms rendered into correct Sanskrit. Since then, the prac- 
tice in Bengal has been uniformly to translate foreign terms, and all 
our school books (and the Calcutta School Book Society issues a hundred 


_ thousand volumes every year) are produced on that principle. There 


are however, afew exceptions. I allude to the publications of the verna- 
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cular branch of the Calcutta Medical College. There transliteration is 
the rule exclusively, and in some of them their authors go the length 
of bodily transcribing such words as a hot bath and a sand bath, 


_ and produce in Bengali letters hata bdtha and sdnda batha, as if the 
native languages had not words enough in their vocabularies to 


indicate hot water or sand ora bath. To an Englishman a sand 


’ ; : 
bath may not be an ordinary everyday thing, but there is not 


‘avillage boy in the obscurest part of India who has tasted a hand- 
ful of parched rice, who does not know what a sand bath or a 
bélir kholé is. A learned Professor of the College, himself a native 
of this country, gravely told me the other day that the hot bath 


5 


= 


and bring them home to every man’s mind. We must offer them 


4 implied a certain fixed amount of heat, which the translated word 


‘would not imply, as if in English or even in Medical phraseology 
the word hot implied a fixed degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 


and no other. Sir, the resolution before the meeting, if adopted, 


would in a manner place the imprimatur of the Society on this folly 
of hata bdtha. If it be desirable to encourage the study of the sciences 
and to naturalize them in India, we must make them easily accessible, 


in simple and homely forms, clothed in thé easiest language and 


_ divested as much as possible of mystical formula and jaw-breaking 
| foreign terms. By adopting the terminology of Europe in vernacular 


books, we do the very reverse of this. We offer a set of words, many 
of which, to the generality of the people, will appear in so transmontane 
an aspect, that they will be taken more for mantras, or charms and incan- 
tations for driving away ghosts and overcoming evil spirits, than sober 
terms for indicating natural phenomena and every-day occurrences and 
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objects. For the people at large to pronounce them correctly would be a 
tremendous task, and to understand them accurately an impossibility. 
And it will readily be admitted that whatever increases the 
difficulty of acquiring the terminology of a science, tends likewise 
to disgust the student and render it unpopular. This has of late 
been greatly felt in England, and attempts are being made to divest 
popular books as much as possible of hard and not easily intelligible 
technical terms. To Englishmen Greek and Latin words twisted 
and turned and shaped on the lathe of the English Grammar, 
do not appear so foreign and difficult as they must be to the natives 
of this country, and yet to the former we scruple to offer that which 
we propose to drive down the throats of the latter. I am not 
insensible to the advantages of uniformity. I readily admit the 
great benefit which science would derive by having a common termi- 
nology the world over. But a universal terminology is not a 
universal language, capable of bringing together the different nations 
of the earth to one brotherhood. The one is, however, as Utopian 
and impracticable as the other. The nations of, Hurope, all drawing | 
their terminology from Greek and Latin roots, have failed to secure 
uniformity. The genius of the different languages have so masked j 
and transmuted the same words, that to people uninitiated in 


the mysteries of those languages, they appear totally different. To 
an Englishman unacquainted with French, the chemical terms of — 
France are as unintelligible as those of Germany. But there is 
another agency at work more potent than the genius of a language, 
to promote and maintain the divergence of human tongues. It ig 
the climate. However startling it may appear at first sight, it is” 
as true as the sun will rise to-morrow, that the six consonants apiece ~ 
of the Russian and the sibilants of the English which we have to 
“hiss, spit and sputter all,” owe their origin mainly, if not solely; 
to climatic influence. That influence in India has given a soft 
flabby character to the vocal chords, which will always stand in the 
way of a correct pronunciation of English words in this country, ; 
No more will English blood maintain its English character for three 
generations successively in this land, than English words maintain — 
their speciality. The climate will tell as unmistakeably and ag 
surely on the one as on the other. In less than a century, English 
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_ words in the mouths of the natives will be so far Indianised as to 
be almost unrecognizable by an Englishman. The English omelet is 

_ with the native cook a mamlet and the haricot mutton a hairi kabdb. I 
wonder what the triple phosphate, tri-ethyl-emyl-platino-phosphonium 
will sound like in a purely Punjabi mouth, even if the boasted 
perfection of the Sanskritic alphabet could reduce it to writing 
without murdering its character. But supposing, for the sake of 
argument that English scientific terms could be reproduced by Indian 
alphabets and preserved unchanged in the vernaculars, what would be 
the advantage gained by importing them? We could not hold 
converse with, or convey our thoughts on any scientific subject to 
7 an Kuropean, on the strength of a common terminology, without 
j knowing his language. A few idle teachers are all that would benefit 
_ by the proposed measure, and they are the last to be pitied. The 
_ primary, the great, the only object of technical terms is to systematise 
science, and thereby to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge ; to that 
must be sacrificed all other considerations ; and inasmuch as a nation 


~ learns the terminology of a science more easily in its own mother- 
: ' tongue than in a foreign language, the vernacular is the best material 
q ‘with which to prepare its scientific terms, It is true that those 
| according to Hobbes, “are 


) 


terms are mere names, and “ all names, 
words taken at pleasure to serve for a mark, which may raise in our 
. mind thoughts like to some thoughts we had before, and which being 
¥. pronounced to others, may be, to them, signs of what thoughts the 
4 speaker had, or had not, before his mind ;” and as such, English words 
" May serve as signs to the Indians quite as well as native words. But 
ientific terms have something more to do than serve as mere signs. 
hey are not proper names, or what the logicians call ‘‘ non-connota- 
ve” terms, arbitrarily assigned to particular objects. They do not, like 
M r. Black or Mr. White, indicate particular individuals by arbitrary 
: omen, without regard to the power of the words as expressive 
f blackness and whitness. They are emblems intimately associated 
} L. oy vith their original meanings; they are like the sutras of our revered 
BS Rishis, intended to convey a whole train of ideas by a few expressive 
| q ‘si ons. The moment they cease to convey those ideas, they cease 
| to be scientific terms, and become the jargon of the cabalists, Chemistry 


mY 


4 
on 


~ became a science only when Lavoisier and his co-labourers reduced it 


| 
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to a uniform and most beautifully expressive terminology. Take 
that terminology away, and chemistry will again be what it originally 
was. The alchemists knew a great many facts in chemistry; they 
knew all the principal metals and most of the nonmetallic bodies. 
They knew them and their compounds well, but they called them 
brothers of the moon and sisters of the sun, or some such names, 
and used them as mysteries and delusions. We designate them by 
words which at once tell us exactly what they are and of what 
things composed, and we convert alchemy into a science. et our 
per-nitrate of iron and sesqui-oxide of manganese cease to connote to our 
minds the different components of the articles we allude to, and they 
cease to be instruments of science, and become as unmeaning gibberish 
as the “ sisters of the sun” and the ‘‘ brothers of the moon.” ‘To the 
natives of India those words must necessarily be perfectly unintelli- 
gible, and therefore, if imported bodily into our vernacular books, 
they cannot but for us altogether destroy the beautiful simplicity 
and precision of chemistry asa science, and reduce it to the level 
of a juggler’s art. And what is true of chemistry, will be true of 
most other sciences. Will Mathematics or Botany remain sciences 
to us, if we be called upon to work mathematical propositions without 
understanding such terms as lines and angles and ares and trapeziums ? — 
or recognise plants,.if we understand not what are petals and sepals 


and anthers and pollen ? 

“ But perhaps my position will be admitted, and it will be said 
that the vernaculars are not rich and pliant enough to admit of 
the formation of sufficiently expressive scientific terms. This, how-, 
ever, I deny. Every experiment that has been made in this— 
country on the subject, has proved the contrary. [am told it was_ 
said at the last meeting that such words as galvanism and electricity 
could not be translated into Bengali. But I can see nothing in ~ 
them which need frighten us in the least. The word galvanism is a most 
unfortunate instance to quote. If it indicates anything it shews 
that we have not yet got a more expressive term in the Hnglish 
language to connote certain electrical phenomena than a non-connota- | 
tive word, the name of an Italian physicist. As for electricity it 
simply means ‘relating to amber’ or electron the Greek name for — 
amber. It has nothing to do with the various phenomena which 


i. 
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we 
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the modern science of electricity teaches us. We havea word for 


amber, but what could be a better word to indicate those phenomena 
than the native terin for lightning? Then there are other terms in 
English which are positively wrong. Oxygen was the sole generator 
of acids as long as the composition of the hydrochloric acid was not 
known. A vegetable alkaloid, on the principle I suppose of ‘ Lucus 
a non lucendo,’ is called narcotine, though it has no narcotic effect 
at all. Will it be proper to perpetuate those errors when conveying 
ascience from a nation who has it, to another who has it not, and 
when we have the means of correcting them without creating any 


r jar on usage? [I certainly think not. I do not deny that there 


are certain words in English which cannot be rendered with absolute 
accuracy in any native language, and perhaps the fi: fa: and ca: sa: of 
our English courts could not be reproduced in such short handy 
forms in Bengali. But I, nevertheless, maintain that native terms 


_ are preferable to foreign ones. The English terms are not always and 


. absolutely correct, though they will always be unintelligible and un- 
_ pronounceable. The vernacular terms may sometimes prove to be incor- 


rect, but they will be intelligible and useful, and therefore always pre- 


ferable. But suppose the case were worse, and that vernacular terms 
_ were always to turn out incorrect, still their claims would not be second 
_ to those of foreigners, for it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
r what is sometimes correct is necessarily better than what is always 


wrong. It would be a logical position which DeMorgan has justly sd 


 Mthatised as a gross fallacy. My watch, Sir, it may be, is always wrong ; 

goes either a few minutes too fast or too slow; but it is nevertheless - 
finitely more useful than the watch which does not go at all, but which 
from that very circumstance is mathematically correct twice in 24 
hours. My Indian terms like my watch will always be useful, though 
4 they may be at times somewhat inexpressive. The English terms 
“may be exact, but like the watch that does not go, be perfectly 


useless and a positive encumbrance. I beg of you, therefore, gentle- 


men, to pause before you adopt the resolution. I feel convinced that 


it will prove, if it be enforced, a grievous hardship to the people of 


_ this country and a serious impediment to the progress of knowledge.” 


The Secretary read the following letter bearing onthe discussion, 
at the request of the Rev. J. Long. 
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“T regret that want of time prevented my sending in the paper on 
technical terms which I promised. It is a subject with which I have 
had to deal practically during the last twelve years, in connection with 
schools and translations into the vernacular. 

‘Tt is of importance to keep to-night to the point at issue, which I 
conceive to be--not whether ascientific nomenclature derived from the 
Sanskrit or Arabic should be constructed for those natives who intend 
to study thoroughly the sciences of Botany, Minerology, Chemistry, 
Optics, Anatomy ?—but whether the mass of the people, who can only 
gain an elementary knowledge of popular science, should have to study 
Latin and Greek terminology ? 

‘The upper ten thousand who study English, will of course study 
science in English, and with it they will adopt the terminology which 


Englishmen use. But it is a very different question with the masses 
of India, whose knowledge will and can be gained only through the 
vernaculars, who have time only to study the elements of popular 


science. 

‘‘ With respect to their case, and they comprise 170,000,000 in India, — 
I would make the following remarks :— 

(1) Should we not so then endeavour to popularise science, by — 
communicating its truth in as plain language as possible, freeing the 
approaches to its temple from the thorny jungle of hard words, and not — 
imitating the Schoolmen in making a jungle of terms? Even in 
England itself, is it not admitted by some of the leading Botanists 
that their delightful science has been rendered distasteful to many, and 
particularly to ladies, by the numerous strange terms which they must 
first study ? . 

“ (2) In Bengal, with the exception of medical works, for which there | 
are special reasons, all the popular works in Bengali on Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, Metaphysics, Astronomy, Zoology and Geometry, Algebra, : 
&c. derive their technical terms from the Sanskrit. 

(3) As nine-tenths of the Bengali language is derived from the 
Sanskrit, those terms are easily understood and keep a firm hold on the 
memory. They generally define themselves thus, peduncle is rendered by 
pushpa danda, the flower stalk ; petal by pushpapatra, the flower leaf ; 
petiole by patra danda, the leaf stalk ; also bya host of others. I have seen 
myself in schools under my superintendence peasant boys learn these 
terms with the greatest ease. 
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“4 The terms used is Bengali are easily transferrible to the Hindee, 
Mahratta, and Telugu languages used by one hundred millions of people, 
and they are equally applicable to Burmah and other countries where 
the Pali has been in use. 

“5. Throughout India with the exception of a few names, the 
technical terms used in the Bible and Prayer.Book have been derived 
mainly from Sanskrit or Arabic. 

(Sd.) J. Lona.” 

The Rev. K. M. Banerjea said it had been his lot to occupy the 
via media in the discussions which were carried on with such 
vehemence nearly thirty years ago between the two schools, one of 
which is certainly represented by the last speaker (Baboo Rajendralal 
Mittra), and with the other of which the Hon’ble mover of the 
resolution has been identified, not however, as it ~would appear, with 
much correctness. Mr. Banerjea had himself written a good deal in 
connection with Sir Charles Trevelyan while the controversy was 
raging in olden days, and like all persons who stand in the middle 
of a combat, it had been his misfortune to receive shots from both 
sides. He differed as much from those who despised oriental learning, 


as from others who would use it as the only or the chief medium of 
native education. As far as the natives were concerned, the system 
inaugurated by the victorious party in 1835, under the auspices of 


ca 


Lord William Bentinck, has been fraught with inestimable advantages. 
_ “Tt isto that system,” said Mr. Banerjea, ‘that you owe the large 


and increasing number of educated natives whose influence is now felt 


not only throughout the province of Bengal, but is fast spreading 


to the North West Provinces. It is owing to that system that you have 
now a native justice in the highest court of the presidency, and that 


you have a native bar which has been pronounced by competent 
judges to be scarcely inferior to the bar of Westminster. But for 


that system, you could not have had such efficient and trustworthy 


| udder Ameens and Deputy Magistrates as are now the pride of the 
‘public service. And—but for the same system—you could not, this 


evening, have enjoyed the felicity of seeing the claims of Oriental 


_ literature itself enforced by a native gentleman with the eloquence 


and ability of my learned friend, the last speaker. And here I must 
Yemind the Society that the interests of Science and History are quite 


as much in its keeping as the interests of Oriental lore, The latter 
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should never be allowed to interfere with the former, nor should the 
Society encourage any system which would only produce mere pundits, 
ignorant of the history of the world, ignorant of everything which 
passed or passes elsewhere than among their own countrymen, whom no- 
body would trust, and who were once detected in an extensive forgery 
of whole passages interpolated in manuscript copies of a Sanscrit Law- 
book, held as authority in the Sudder Court. The real mischief which 
was done by the Anglicists, as they were called in 1835, was in the 
discouragement of oriental learning in the civil and military servants 
of Government. It is owing to the contempt of that learning in 
high places, that young officers take so little interest in the cultivation 
of oriental lanaguages, and that you no longer find your Colebrookes 
and Wilkins raised up in the service by study in India.” 


Returning to the specific resolution before the meeting, Mr. Banerjea 
said he would heartily vote for it, if the Hon’ble and learned mover 
would but add the words “ and the classical languages from which 
they are derived,” that is to say, if the resolution ended thus: ‘“ Found 
in the vernaculars and the classical languages from which they are 
derived.”” He was opposed to the minting of new terms which no- 
body understood, and which the speculative inventor might himself 
forget afterwards, unless he daily exercised himself. The Society 
must not forget the interests of Science in its zeal for Orientalism. 
Where words are found in the vernaculars or their respective classics, 
let them not be ignored, let them be preserved by all means. But 
where the idea is quite novel, and there is no word in the vernaculars — 
or their classics, let the foreign term which introduced the idea be 
at once adopted, without any murmur about purism. There are — 
practical examples which are replete with instruction in this respect, — 
and from which speculative purists may take a lesson, The records — 
of the lower courts of justice are by law required to be kept in the — 
vernacular languages, and yet no one has attempted to translate such — 


words as ‘ 


appeal,” “issue,” “decree.” In the ordinary business of — 
life, men use terms that are practically useful, without regard to the — 
theories of any school, and no one has ever heard translations of such 


words as “ discount,” ‘ exchange,” ‘ cheques,” and a host of other 
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past, if a man went to the China Bazar and asked for a man-chitra of 


Hurope or Asia, no one would understand that he wanted a “ map.” 
The word “‘ naksa”’ might be understood, but that is equally foreign 
to the Bengali with “‘map.’’ The Society should never encourage a 
speculative coining of terms when it has not the power of enforcing 
their use, and it would only throw the Society into ridicule to contend 
for what may prove an impracticable theory. The last speaker, 
said Mr. Banerjea, has referred to the Medical College and to its 
dogged adherence to English terms, unwilling to translate even such 
words as “hot water.” I think the fact speaks volumes. The 


_ medical profession has to deal practically with science and human life, 
and its practice, as my learned friend himself has described it, adds 


force to the resolution, The experience of such a profession is not 


to be despised. And there may be many reasons for not translating 


_ even the words “ hot water.’’ The words are of course translateable, 


every community has a word for heat and one for water. But there 


__ may be occasions in which a Doctor may do much harm by translating 


them. And this reminds me of acase in which harm was done. 
Many years ago a person (a native) was taken ill of the cholera, and 
and there was congestion of the brain. A sub-assistant surgeon 


ordered the application of hot water botiles to the feet: he translated 


_ the order to the female who was attending on the patient. How did 


_ the lady understand the order and how she executed it? She had 


_ water warmed and then cooled and putting it in bottles, applied them 


eee 


_ to the feet. Cold water bottles were thus applied instead of hot, and 
the patient died! Speculative purism must not be pushed to the 


extent of sacrificing everything else before the shrine of oriental lore. 


On the other hand, he would not proscribe terms existing in the 
yernaculars or the classics. He himself translated the elements 
_ of Huclid into Bengali twenty years ago, and with a solitary exception 


or two, he found all the necessary terms in Sanscrit, and freely 


| adopted them. The Hon’ble mover of the resolution, he thought, 


would not wish the ignoring of such terms, and under this im- 
pression and with the slight alteration he had suggested, he would 


cheerfully give his vote for the resolution. 


Babu Réjendraléla Mitra begged permission to say a few words 
with reference to the amendment suggested by the Rev. Mr. Banerjee. 


~ He did not care whether names of foreign things were taken from 
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foreign languages or coined in the vernaculars. He would in such 
cases rather borrow than coin. But in regard to compound terms 
which were not only to-denote a thing but also to connote an attribute, 
he thought the process of borrowing would be highly objectionable. 
If it be strictly followed, it would put an end to all scientific termino- 
logy, and the beauty of classification would be entirely gone. There 
was in Bengali a word for iron, and also one for the oxide of 
iron, but none for oxygen or an oxide. Now in treating of the 
oxide of iron in Bengali, he asked whether it should be called oxzde 
of iron, or, oxide of lohd, or morchyd ? The first would be perfectly 
unintelligible, the second an intolerable mongrel, retaining an English 
preposition and an English affix in connection with a Bengali word, 
and the third utterly unscientific. In Botany again there was a word 
for leaf in Bengali, but none for lanceolate, and he left it to the — 
meeting to decide if the words lanceolate leaf or lanceolate pdtad would | 
be the most appropriate way of teaching Bengali mallies the pecu- 
liarity of a particular kind of leaf. He was no purist, he said, 


and had some experience in the preparation of vernacular works for 
his countrymen, and he begged most earnestly to assure the meeting 
that there could not be greater monstrosities in language, than terms 
made up partly of Huropean and partly of native words, held together 
by a random sprinkling of English prepositions and English affixes, 
and to them the meeting would drive the people of this country if 
it would insist upon their terminology being transliterated, and not 
translated and adapted from the English language. 
On the motion of Major W. N. Lees, the discussion was then ad. 
journed till Wednesday the 18th Instant. 
The Council reported that they had elected Dr. J. Ewart, 
member of their body, vice Major W. N. Lees who had resigned, 
The receipt of the following communications will be announced. 
1. From Baboo Goopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly 
Meteorological Observations taken in March, 1866. Bb 
2. From the Officiating Secretary Government of Bengal, Public 
Works Department, “ Report of the Superintending Engineers 0 
Bengal on particulars of the Earthquake of the 15th December, 1860. 
3. From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, “ Notes on the Pongo 
lake, District of Ladakh.” | 
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Prospectus 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION, ] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D.- 
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The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all. J 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. A 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is © 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised — 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger type) 
than the former edition. . 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, in” 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the” 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and - 
the text enlarged to a great extent. RY | 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will 1 
put to press at once. j 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will oe 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Siw eh 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when 
published, to Indian subscribers. j 
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ADJOURNED MEETING—JULY. 
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The adjourned Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
18th July. 
_ A. Grotz, Esq. senior member, in the Chair. 

The chairman read the proposed resolution. 
_ The Chairman then called upon Major Lees as the mover of the ad+ 
journment, to reopen the discussion. 
_ Major Lees said he regretted that he could not for many reasons 
_ support the motion. First, Because he felt certain, that if any such 
_ tesolution as that before the meeting was passed, it would be wholly © 
_ inoperative ; and it did not, he thought, become Societies, founded for 
_ the investigation of scientific subjects, to waste their time in discussing 
a resolution, which, when passed, would be a dead letter. Secondly, This 


i Society, composed as it was of a mixed body, some who professed one 
- branch of knowledge, and others who professed another, but the great 
a “majority of whom professed none, was not the kind of Society whose 
- opinion on such a subject would carry any weight with the public. 
_An opinion on this subject, to be of any value, should emanate from a 
rary Society, the majority at least of whose members had some 
“acquaintance with the principles of comparative philolgy and the genius 
ofa variety of languages. The question of terminology was surrounded: 
With difficulties in the West, and when we came to the Hast, those 
diffi ulties were increased fourfold. Thirdly, He must oppose the motion; 
because, if it were passed in its present form, it would certainly excite 
the ridicule of all men of science, and’ especially of those German: 
pl lologers, to whom the whole world is so deeply indebted for their 
F ble researches into the principles which regulated the philological 
_ structure of languages, and for those labours which had laid the found 
ations of the science of language. In adopting technical terms for 
| en Beeson in translations from English into the vernacular languages 
f India, f exclude the large body of terms which already exists in 
- the classical languages of India, would be very like excluding terms 
derived from Latin and Greek from our terminology in Europe. 
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The whole subject, as it appeared to him, was one of extreme 
difficulty, and one for which we ought not to lay down any rules; 
for if we did, no one would be bound by them. It was a subject which 
must be left to time and experience, and the time past and the experience 
already gained went some little way to show that, if let alone, the 
matter would right itself. It was a subject upon which coercion would 
do harm rather than good. People, if left to themselves, generally 
adopted that which appeared to them the easiest mode of settling a 
difficulty ; and in this matter experience taught that, though in- 
dividuals might be so eccentric, where a nation had a new science 
or new sciences to learn, they did not invent or coin new technical 
terms, when they had old ones convenient for use ready at hand. Thus 
the Arabs, when they translated all the Greek works on science they 
could obtain, did not invent new terms, though they did not as a rule 
import the Greek terms. They translated the ideas when possible. 
The Persians, when they commenced to study those sciences, many of 
which the Arabs had elaborated from the Greeks, took over bodily the | 
whole terminology of the Arabs. European astronomers again did not ~ 
reject the whole of the astronomical terms they found in use with the 
Arabs; they adopted some and translated others. There is no rule. — 
Kach nation, no doubt, adopted the course that appeared easiest and ‘ 
most in accordance with the peculiarities of its language; and such 4 
will be the case here. ‘There are difficulties in the application of both 
methods, whichever be approved; and no resolution of ours will : 
remove or simplify them. Thus, if to translate purely technical terms 4 
be impossible (as it really is), to introduce words which are not such, 
and which are easily translatable, is a very great mistake. It only 


‘ 
» 
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inereases the difficulties of acquiring knowledge, which no one can — 
approve. It will be admitted that one of the gravest objections to the - 
chevaux de frise of technical terms with which the approaches to all 
Westerm sciences is guarded, is that they deter many from acquiring” 
them at all. This cannot now be mended; but here foreign words are 
often introduced quite needlessly, which not only hinders progress, but 
actually leads to the commission of ludicrous errors. Many of the terms — 
mentioned the other evening as instances of the impropriefy of using — 
foreign terms are of this class. They afford no ground for argument, — 
for they are not technical terms at all. Again, the learned Bab ¢ 
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instanced the word electricity, derived from 7Aexrpov, amber, as an unhappy 
instance of indenting on Greek sources ; but true technical terms come 
to be identified with the things or ideas they represent, and in ordinary 
use, seldom, if ever, retain anything of their derivative meaning. Ina 
treatise on electricity published in the Birgést Baris, or the Paris 
Jupiter, an Arabic newspaper published at Paris, chiefly for circulation 
in Algiers, but which is algo taken in by some natives in India, the term 
used, if I recollect rightly, is precisely the same, viz. kahrubah, which is 


_ the Persian for amber, and which no doubt conveys its meaning equally 


well. Here the telegraph is the only illustration of the power of the 
electric fluid generally known, and it is called tar-z-barqie by educated 


: Mahomedans, and bzj1i ki tar by the Hindus, both meaning “ lightning 


4 


wire.” The one serves the purposes of those who use it quite as well as 


_ the other, and as electric wire, and both are equally scientific. The 


_ uneducated natives or common people generally call it teeleegaraf, 
_ which in Hindustan can have no scientific value, and to native ears 


~ must sound somewhat harsh if not barbarous. As illustrative of the 


errors likely to follow the abuse of terms not properly technical, he 


- mentioned a curious circumstance. ‘‘In reading a native petition 


to Government last week,” he said, ‘‘ my attention was attracted by 
‘the words Government parmeshwari lote, for ‘Government Promis- 


sory note. Now Parmeshwari means relating to Ishwar, 2. e. the 


Supreme Being, or, as we would probably say ‘divine’ or ‘holy.’ 
I pointed the word out to my native secretary as a curious coincidence. 


The Maulavi, however, informed me that it was no coincidence : that 


the lower order of natives had an idea that these notes were very 
‘solemn things; and that the Governor-General or some _ great 


- State Officer, in issuing them, was obliged to take a solemn oath, that 
_ they would be cashed on presentation.” But this, or the very numer- 


ous similar instances which could be adduced, are no arguments for 
or against the introduction of foreign technical terms in translating 
scientific treatises. Such blunders are made by the common and 
uneducated people in all countries ; and he would be far from wishing’ 
to exclude new terms taken for a foreign tongue, from scientific works 


| in India, because the masses would probably change them into any 


familiar terms which happened to be similar in sound—what he chiefly 
contended for was, that we should avoid, as much as possible, raising 
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up new difficulties, or increasing the difficulties which already beset 
the acquirement of almost all sciences. ‘To pass any resolution which 
would exclude from the Vernaculars the great body of technical 
terms which already exist in Sanscrit and Arabic, in theology, 
law, logic, mental and moral philosophy, philology, mathematics, 
astronomy, &c., would come with a very bad grace from this Society. 
He had brought with him a weighty tome, which lay on the table 
before him. It was nearly a foot thick. It was called the Kashfal- 
Zonoon, and was a dictionary of the technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Moslims. This book was published by this Society 
a few years ago, at a cost of some Rs. 7000 or Rs. 8000, and was 
edited under the superintendence of Dr. Sprenger and himself, and if 
this resolution was passed in its present form, it would be tantamount 
to saying that that sum of the Society’s money had been wasted, 
or, in other words, would be to pass a vote of censure on ourselves, 
** We have here, it may readily be understood, a great mass of technical . 
terms, and there are very many more in other dictionaries, which 
haye been published elsewhere.’ To reject all these terms; or, as 
one half of them no doubt are to be found in some translations which 
have already been made, to take one half and to reject the other half, 
would doubtless not be a very wise thing todo. Indeed, to reject 


‘ 
: 
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any terms which, being accurate and, as existing in a cognate 


language, more easily and more generally understood, can be more 
readily incorporated with the language into which the translation is — 
made, would, in his opinion, be a very foolish thing. And to this latter 
point considerable attention must be paid, as the genius of languages 
differs materially. Of those we have to deal with, in this part of India, ; 
there are two great divisions; one which delights in compounds, the | 
other which abhors them. The two cannot be said to be equally 
well adapted for receiving or absorbing, as a portion of the language, — 
new terms derived from a foreign source. Again in the West, the 
Roman alphabet is in universal use. Here we have languages with 
very different alphabets, some having more, and some having fewer 
letters. Thus the Arabic language has not the letter p; and in 
different countries where that language is spoken, the letter 7 is 
pronounced as J, G@ & h, Few Asiatics can pronounce foreign words 
beginning with two consonants, though the sounds may not be ull 
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known in their own language, and these distinctions and differences 
of sounds and letters could be multiplied almost ad infinitum. It is 
thus often that true sounds are lost, especially when words are 
transliterated back into-the original language, or any other foreign 
language. The Arabs, as before mentioned, translated most of the 
Greek technical terms where they were translatable, but they retained, 
of course, proper names. Some of these latter might be recognized 
if rendered into Greek or Roman letters, as Sokrdt for Socrates, 
_ Fisdgaroos, for Pythagoras, Aristotilés for Aristotle ; but others, such 
as Jalinoos for Galen, would certainly become Jolly Nose in English, 
and Bukrdt for Hippocrates, might with equal probability become 
Big Rat. “I trust then that from these hurried and unprepared re- 
marks, [ have made it clear that there are difficulties on either side 
_ of this proposition, and that this meeting will see that they will best 
~ consult the interest of science by letting it alone.” 

Mr. Dall favoured the passage of the resolution, provided the phrase 
‘i ** techmical terms” be used in its stricter sense. At least there was a 
class of terms applied to recent facts and the discoveries of modern 
science, for which he conceived that no corresponding term could be 
found, even in the bulky quarto of Arabic and Sanscrit terms now on 
the table. He doubted if his friend Major Lees would find there any 
term answering to the chemical elements of bodies as at present 
recognized. As new facts and combinations occurred, or resolutions of 
_ bodies, once held to be simples, into yet simpler substances were accom- 
_ plished, names were selected for them which partook of the nature of 
_ proper names of persons, and were, like our own names, untranslateable. 
_ Hither an entirely new name must be invented, other than that which 
had obtained general acceptance among scientific men,—or the term ° 
_ must be transliterated. It could not be translated. 

__ Mr. Blochmann read the following remarks :— 

“I agree entirely with the last remark made by Major Lees, that 
the record of the opinions of the members of this Society regarding 
the resolution before us, will remain inoperative. The chief argument 
against a Sanscrit and an Arabic terminology has been already clearly 
| Stated by Mr. Justice Norman. [I intend mentioning a few other 
| reasons, which may be perhaps of interest, as they are based on facts. 

“ The possibility, or otherwise, of inventing technical terms is by no 
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means.a modern question. We know that among the Romans, Cicero 
was very often in great distress for the want of Latin equivalents for 
Greek scientific terms. The terms he required were for the most 
part metaphysical ones, and the Disputationes Tusculanae and De 
Ofjiciis are full of words coined by him. In many cases, however, 
Cicero retained the Greek terms, evidently despairing of the success of 
Latin equivalents. How Cicero succeeded in passing off his new 
coinage, is a historical fact. Notwithstanding his great authority as the 
first of the Latin classics, he could scarcely prevail upon his countrymen 
to accept a single one of his coinages. Language is the immediate result 
of thought ; you may call it thought itself: and hence no man will 
suffer his language being dictated to. Plutarch relates another curious 
example. <A freed slave of the name of Carvilius, who was the 
first writing master in Rome during the first Punic war, wished to 
make a difference in form between the letters C and G. For up to 
his time and for several centuries after him, the Romans employed the 
C alike for C and G. Although a distinction like this would have been 
of the greatest practical benefit, Carvilius could not prevail upon his 
countrymen to adopt it. Three hundred years after, he found a votary 
for his proposed change in the Emperor Caligula, who was an amateur 
philologist, and it appears that, soon after, the distinction proposed by 
Carvilius was at last generally adopted. Here we have an example of a 
practical and necessary change requiring more than three centuries to ~ 
become generally adopted. : 

The examples of modern times are also striking. The French Aca- 
demy, with its magnificent Dictionary, was not able to fix the classical, ~ 
character of many phrases proposed and sanctioned by that learned body. — 
The French language has since progressed independently of that diction- — 
ary. In Germany, about twenty years ago, a Society of respectable scho- — 
lars was founded in Potsdam, whose object was, to substitute for every — 
foreign word in the German language a good German equivalent, and to — 
do away with the apparently useless foreign terminology. The scheme ; 
seemed to stand a good chance ; for the power of the German language ‘ 
of forming compounds is, as it is the case with the Sanscrit, almost mar- 
vellous ; although these compounds are by no means so formidable and 
unutterable, as the Hon’ble Mr. Campbell, and some time ago Mr. 
Beames in an essay in our Journal, represented, The Potsdam — 
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scheme appeared also the more promising, as being suitable to the 
German mind, so fond of speculative theories. The Society went to 
work right earnestly. Even for the names of the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, German equivalents were substituted. But what was the 
end ? The people of Germany would not accept the proposals of a learned 
Society ; the invented compounds were laughed at, notwithstanding 
their general excellence. The fact that the language could form the 
compounds was no proof that they would become naturalized. The 
whole scheme is now-a-days forgotten, but it ought to be a warning to 
the whole world, and especially to Englishmen, who justly boast of 
’ looking at the practical side of every question. 

With such examples before us, I cannot say why the case should 
be different here in India, as, [ speak with all due deference, the 
_ pundits here will not be able to form more acceptable compounds 
than German savants. 

I have to mention a few other facts. My learned friend, Babu 
Rajendralala Mittra, was very enthusiastic in speaking of Sanscrit 
compounds. But are the Hindus the only class, for which a new 
terminology is intended ? 

, We have a large proportion of Mahomedans in this country, will 
they accept Sanscrit compounds? The answer will be, No ; you must 
take them from their classical language, Arabic. Now I maintain-- 
and I know that every Arabic scholar will be on my side—that the 
formation of compounds is altogether against the genius of the Arabic 
language; so much so, that our largest Arabic dictionaries do not 
contain a single compound, not even a coined compound. It is only 
- inthe very modern Arabic, that a few compounds have been attempted, 
‘Bebut they are not yet generally received. Thus I may mention the 
modern Arabic word for rosewater, oy9le/| for s)—/|Le. The position 
ofthe article before the word Le shows plainly that s),4/}is a compound. 
Under these circumstances, we would have to take words which are 
- not compounds, 2. e. we should have either to give new meanings to 

existing Arabic words, or invent new roots. Both things are im- 
possible, especially the latter, as all languages on earth which are not 
absolutely savage, have long ago lost the power of creating new roots. 
_ This explains the fact that numerous foreign terms have been intro- 
duced into eyery living language. The Arabic is no exception to 
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this rule. For, rich and immense as the resources of this language are, 
a very large number of Greek and Persian terms were adopted, even 
from the time before the Hijra, which in some cases seem altogether 
useless. Thus we find even in classical works WUswyle or Wola P, 
hospital, for A, esd yloseyde? to cast up an estimate, from the P. 
WLS for the good ,2023 (amb a tax, tribute, the Greek rdéis for the 
A. gly and hundreds more. The Arabs have certainly a large number 
of indigenous scientific terms, as is shewn in the grand dictionary 
‘published by Drs. Sprenger and Lees for our Society. But these 
technical terms are altogether insufficient for modern science. It is 
a well known fact that the Arabic and Sanscrit possess a large number 
of metaphysical technical terms ; and I think that every modern work 
on metaphysics could be easily translated into Arabic and Sanscrit, 
without the use of a single Western technical term. But this is 
the case with every language. For in metaphysics we have as yet 
no general terminology, as in Natural Science, nor do even the 
technical terms of one English philosopher in every case agree with 
those of another. I mention this, in order that the immense number 
of Sanscrit metaphysical terms, which are more or less accepted, may 
not induce some of my learned friends to extend their expectations 
to the technical terms of other sciences. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra mentioned among others, the fact, that 
useless words, like ‘ hot baths’ for yavm gosl, had become accepted by — 
the vulgar. I would not call this a technical term, but view it rather 
as anadoption necessary to avoid ambiguity, like posman, dfis, sléce, 
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clak, stlwaran, for postpone, office, slice, clock, sale-warrant, &e, — 
Europeans have not recommended their use. The vulgar has got hold § 
of them and refuses to let them go now. But Babu Rajendralala Mitra ; 
mentioned also Botany, and said that the Bengali or Sanscrit had 
beautiful words for petal, stalk, &c. and that the introduction of these $ 
English words would be mischievous. But the introduction of such terms _ 
even is not intended. We do not care whether the English, French, id 
German, Bengali, &c. have the same or different words for things 4 | 
like petal, stalk, &c.: we could not call such words technical terms. — 
For they existed in the language before the science of Botany was 
cultivated. But all European savants give to the plants the same — 


- 
scientific name, and in this respect it is desirable, that India — 
> 
> | 
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should adopt the same. All European languages have the same word 
- for locomotive, electrophorus, astatic needle, isotherms, &c. These 
and similar words may be often differently pronounced in different 
countries. The English pronounce locomotive, the French locomotive 
and the Germans Idcomotivay. My learned friend fears that the 
Indians might imitate the word, and perhaps pronounce lakmadip 
and lokhyodibh. There isno harm in that. Only let them spell 
it as the Western nations do, that treatises written in future by 
f ens, on improvements on locomotives, may be easier understood 
in Europe. 
The fact that every country speaks a different a is a for- 
; Sideble obstacle to the rapid interchange of scientific ideas and 
facts. A radical difference in terminology would only increase the 
: obstacle. Nor are translations of technical terms here of any use. The 
- Potsdam Society recommended for Jupiter the translation, ‘ Tages- 
_ yater,’”’ 2. e. Fatherof Day. It was smiled at. What would a Persian 
say, if you recommended to him for locomotive Sizse~<y~ because 
Bet means loco and Slyx moves? He would laugh. I am told the 
~ Punjabees, on seeing the first locomotive in Amritsir, called it “ the 
iron horse,” just as the Roman army fighting in Lucania against 
| King Pyrrhus called the elephant Bos Lucanus, Lucanian ox. But T 
¥ have no doubt that the iron horse will soon give way to locomotive 
or Railgari, just as the Hos Recess has given way to Hlephas 
% ene 
_ We have then the following additional reasons against a Sanscrit 
iiinclogy of compounds. First the useless, I might say ludicrous, 
attempts made in ancient and modern times against the natural 
~ development of a language, by dictating to it coined terms. Secondly, a 
¥ _ terminology from the Arabic is impossible, as being against the genius 
of the language. Hence Sanscrit technical terms would suit a portion 
_ of India only. Thirdly, modern languages have lost the power of forming 
new roots, (I do not mean derivatives) for new things. New things 
in our times are invariably expressed by foreign terms. 
Then, in my opinion, we may retain for the purposes of vernacular 
education the use of those technical terms which the Indian classical 
languages already possess, but we might fairly recommend the 
introduction of our Western terminology for such terms as_do not 
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exist at all in Sanscrit or Arabic. Should the languages of India 
adopt even in many cases English terms, for which good native terms 
exist, we ought to remember from the past, that the severity, or 
authority, of no linguistical purist is powerful enough to arrest such 
a phenomenon. 

‘“‘T am under the impression that science has long ago established the 
correctness of the resolution before us. But I cannot .see what benefit 
would arise, if our Society should record an opinion on a settled matter, 
For this reason I cannot support the resolution.” 

Mr. Blanford spoke to the following effect :— i 

“With many of Mr. Blochmann’s remarks I am entirely in accord. 
As I remarked on the first occasion on which the present matter was 
discussed, I do not think that any decision that the Society may come 
to, will in any way affect the ultimate practical result, which will be 
determined by the convenience the natives may find in adopting the 
one or the other course now under discussion. All we can do is, to 
endeavour to ascertain which of the two courses pointed out will pro- 
bably prove most convenient, and by endeavouring to convince others; — 
save them, perhaps, some misapplied labour. Sir D. Macleod has given — 
his opinion, an opinion which, being at present unopposed, will doubt- 
less carry much weight with those to whom it was addressed ; but he — 
has asked us for our opinion also, and I think therefore we are bound ; 
to give it. 

‘“‘ The question at issue is, I take it, purely one of convenience, and 
we may fairly set aside all supposed preference on national grounds 
for one or the other course. Science is cosmopolitan, and nothing, 
tends more to raise men above small local partialities, than the study 
of Science in a scientific spirit. I must, however, point out at the 
outset, that all my remarks are intended to bear on the study of — 
Science, which alone deserves the name,—of that body of systematized 
knowledge, which has methods, as well as a language of its own} _ 
and I in no way refer to such scattered fragments of its results as are : 
imbibed as dogmas, and with a view to their practical uses, by those 4 
who have little or no conception of scientific method. For the educa-_ 
tion of the masses, it will probably be found here, as in England, that 
much useful practical knowledge may be conveyed, with the assistance — 
of a very small amount of technology, and that words in common use — 
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may, with very few additions, suffice to convey as much knowledge as 
the people generally either require or are capable of acquiring. 
Scientific technology and nomenclature are chiefly required because 
Science deals with new and rigorous conceptions, and because she 
recognises distinctions which are not recognized in popular language ; 
since the masses who. use that. language, do not find it necessary to 
draw such distinctions. When these new conceptions and rigorous 
distinctions are learned and recognised, a scientific language is re- 

_ quired to express them with precision; but the acquisition of the 
_ ideas and knowledge of things is the essential and really difficult part 
of the process, and the sounds. which denote them are very easily 
_ learned, when their meaning has once become familiar. I have found 
‘in my own experience at the College, that students learn technical terms 
: much more readily than they acquire the ideas they are intended to con- 
_ vey. The error, which, as I conceive, has pervaded the greater part of 
my friend Babu Rajendralal Mitra’s eloquent address, affords an illus- 
tration to the point. He has frequently used a very technical term, 
‘connotation,’ a term certainly not much used in ordinary conversation 
or writing, but he has used that term—not in its rigorous technical 
sense,—but as if it were synonymous with ‘descriptive etymology.’ 
Indeed his main argument rests upon the assumption, that as a general 
_ tule, the root-words of which a technical term is compounded, inform 
us of the meaning of the term itself, (the ‘connotation’. or “posses: 
sion of certain distinguishing characters which the term implies.) 
a This, as I shall endeavour to shew, is by no means a. common character 
oi the nomenclature of science, of the naming of objects; equally little 
is it the case with scientific terminology, or the technical terms by 
& which objects and their relations are described; and if this be so, I 
_ think the whole argument that has been based on the assumed identity 
of ‘meaning’ and ‘etymology,’ by confounding them under the unfamiliar 
term ‘ connotation,’ falls to the ground. That so erroneous an idea should 
_ ever have been adopted, is, I imagine, in great part due to the method, 
by which, in a measure perhaps unavoidably, it has been attempted 
to teach Natural Science in this country. As I have elsewhere 
observed, this has been mainly a book teaching of names and words, not 
of things, or of the ideas which the knowledge of things suggests ; and 
it is no wonder therefore, if, in the absence of the objects and visible 
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phenomena, the custom has grown up of endeavouring to collect the 
meaning of technical terms from that of the elegdentary. sounds com- 
posing them. 

‘“ Let us see now how far technical terms are really descriptive. In 
Zoology and Botany, to begin with, a very large number of names are 
simply the names of places or individuals, with a slight alteration or 
addition of the terminal syllable. When any fact at all is recalled 
by the name, it is usually nothing more important than that the 
animal or plant or fossil so named was first noticed at such a place, 
or first collected by such a person. Even this last is quite ex- 
ceptional, and more frequently the name is given as a mere verbal 
monument of some friend’s merits. In the Physical Sciences, in 
which the mere nomenclature is less copious, and therefore less ex- 
haustive of our resources, terms of similar derivation are also frequent, 
and thus we have Magnetism, Galvanism, Leyden jar, Prauenhofer’s 
lines, Boyle’s law, Nicholls prism, Ammonia, Magnesia, Andalusite, 
Silurian or Cambrian systems, &c., a list that might be extended 
almost ad infinitum. Among these, we frequently find two or moré 
terms of totally different technical signification, derived from the same 
source, as e. g. Magnesia and Magnetism, Ammonia and Ammonite, 
Another class of technical terms are based on some fanciful analogy 
or erroneously supposed relation. Such are anode and cathode in Hlec- 
tric Science, Hematite, Topaz, Blende, and Crystal and its derivatives — 
in Mineralogy, Porphyry and Trap in Geology, and a host of others, — 
And in Zoology or Botany, even when the name used has some de- 
scriptive meaning, it would be frequently as applicable to those : 
objects which it counter-indicates, as to those which, by convention, it E 
denotes. Thus such names as formosa, splendens, magnus, similis, — 
dubius, problematicus are of constant occurrence as specific names, f 
when they would greatly mislead, were they supposed to be descrip- 
tively distinctive. Lastly, to take those cases in which well known — 
vernacular terms are used in Science, we frequently find them used — 
with a distinct or specially restricted meaning, so that it is a question 4 
whether, in such cases, their use is not apt to foster that very vagueness 
and confusion of thought, which it is the chief condition of Science to — 
avoid. Such are fault, joint, rock, cleavage in Geology ; ewrrent, pole, . 
positive, negative, salt, atomic weight, acid, base, &c. in Physics and Che- — 
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mistry ; and in Zoology we use such terms even as fish, replile, and insect 
in a more special sense than in ordinary language. These, however, and 
a large number of words constantly in use in vernacular languages, are 
generally translated in European languages, and the same will doubt- 
less be the case to a great extent, when scientific books are written or 
translated in the Indian vernaculars. But these words are expressly 
excluded by the terms of the resolution. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra’s argument that chemistry, without its 
systematic nomenclature, would relapse into the confusion and mys- 
ticism of Alchemy, affords a salient proof of how much he has 
misunderstood the real state of the case. In answer to this, it is suffi- 


cient to say that the chemical systematic nomenclature only applies to 


a small part of the science, the inorganic branch; but he will scarcely 
assert that organic chemistry is not as much a science of law, and 


_ weight and quantity, as the inorganic branch. Science, as I have said, is 
_ characterized by its precision of idea and rigorous definition, and 


whether the etymology of the words it employs to denote ideas and 


_ things, havea vaguely descriptive etymology or not, is a matter of quite 
secondary importance, so long as the things are well known and the ideas 


_ are clearly conceived and accurately reasoned upon. I think then, that in 


popular vernacular teaching, where scientific exactness is not aimed 


at, and cannot be attained, the less technology is employed, the better ; 
and the fewer the Greek, Latin or Sanscrit terms introduced, the 


better probably for teachers and pupils. When new objects  previ- 
ously known only to science become familiar to the people, experience 
_ shews that they have no difficulty in learning the names, however 
unfamiliar their etymology may be. Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 


_ Astronomy, Astrology, Geography, Aniline, Paraffine, Iodine, and a 


host of other terms originally esoteric, are now familiarly used by 


thousands who have no idea of their etymology, and by classes to 


Whom they were originally as strange and unfamiliar as they would 


now be to the mass of the people of India. But, for scence, techno- 


logy is indispensible, and as the students of science must have re- 
course to works in other languages than their own, it is a great 


advantage to them, (I speak from my own experience) to have to learn 


the vernacular vocabularies only, and to find in those languages the 


same terms, (written, if not pronounced the same,) as are already familiar 
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to the eye. In reply to Major Lees, I would say, that in my opinion 
the whole question is not one for Literary Philologists to decide; 
but rather, in so far as any decision is possible, for those who are 
practically familiar with the demands of their own sciences. 

Dr. J. Anderson thought that the onus of the debate rests on Sir 
D. Macleod. He had said in his reply to the address of the native 
nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsur, “I would urge you to 
adhere to oriental models, whether in the designation of your 
institutions, the degrees or honors they may confer, or the scientific 
technology they may adopt, rather than unnecessarily import terms 
from Kuropean lands, which last appear to me to be as unsuitable 
here as would be the modes of dress of other nations, if substituted 


? 


for the more graceful garments of your own;” and in his memoran- 
dum read at the meeting of the Society in June, he had invited the 
aid of the Society’s advice and encouragement, with reference to the 
subject of this address. Two matters quite distinct from each other 
had been discussed by the meeting. One was the mode in which 
educated natives could best be inducted to a knowledge of Huropean 
science. The other was that of a dogmatic imposition of a technical 
language. This last was of course impracticable, but with reference 
to the former he thought the only way of attaining the object in 
view would be, to use the language of Huropean Savans which had 
been specially invented to convey their ideas. He thought, however, 
that the terms of the resolution, as it stood, were too dogmatic, and 
he would move the following, as an amendment— 

“That while the members of this Society regret that they ieel, 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu-— 
cational matters on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for which | 


equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.”’ { 
Mr. Ganendro Mohun Tagore said, 
‘“‘T beg to second Dr. Anderson’s amended motion. You will random : 


my observing that there is considerable difference between encouraging 
the use of a foreign technology, and the amended form of the resolution; s 
not to discourage the use of a foreign technology. The former woul , 
have been a direct interference, whereas the latter is only the suggestiga 
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of a co-operative measure that may tend towards the enrichment of 
the Indian vocabulary.” 
The Rev. K. M. Banerjea said that he understood Mr. Blochmann ° 
to concur with most of the other speakers on the essentials of the Re- 
solution now before the meeting—only, he was opposed to the carrying 
of that resolution, because he thought there was no occasion for it. 
Ii the Hon’ble and learned mover had asked the Society, uncalled 
for, to commit itself to the sentiments contained in his resolution, he, 
Mr. Banerjea, would have joined Mr. Blochmann in deprecating this 
motion. Mr. Blochmann has shown with great ability and learning 
that the resolution is correct in its essentials, and that the arguments 
which another learned member had put forward a fortnight ago in 

opposition to it, were not weighty. But Mr. Blochmann thinks that 
the Society is not called upon to pass the resolution, though correct 


2 ee 


initself. He, as it were, moves the previous question, without directly 
contradicting the resolution, Mr, Banerjea cannot concur with him 
inthis. The society has already committed itself. The Society has 
expressed a sort of quasi-approbation of a scheme calculated to stop 
_ the progress of historical studies and scientific researches on the part 
of the natives of the Punjab. For how could they study, purely by 
% means of the oriental languages, subjects not contained in those 
languages? The Society is pledged to consult the interests of Science 
and History no less than those of Oriental lore. Its anxiety for one of 
_ its trusts has already led it to overlook ‘the other. An expression of 
_ Opinion is therefore necessary in the interests of Science, which have 
inadvertently been compromised by what has passed. Besides, Mr. 
Macleod has asked for the Society’s opinion. If nothing more be said 
_ than what has already passed, Mr. Macleod will have no data for con- 
eluding that the sentiments of the Society are anything like those 
which are contained in Mr. Campbell’s resolution. The Society being 
already committed, it is too late now to move the previous question, 
asit were. The previous question might have been originally moved, 
When Mr. Macleod’s scheme was first brought to the notice of the 
Society. The Society might have abstained én toto from an expression 
of opinion on the Punjab scheme, as it never took any notice of a 
Measure at its own door—viz. tiie resolution of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, by which the study of Sanserit or Arabic was made compulsory 
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on the part of Indian graduates not taking up Greek or Latin. The 
Society might therefore have refrained altogether from interfering with 
educational movements—but having already interfered, it is too late at 
this time of day to say that it has no business with a motion of this 
kind. It has already entered into the business—it cannot now back 
out. It must face the resolution. Let it negative the resolution 
directly if it can—but while approving it in its essentials, let it not 
throw it overboard by something like a motion of the previous question. 
Mr. Banerjea then moved an amendment in the wording of the 
resolution, which he said ought to conclude with the words “ for 
which equivalents are not found in the Indian vernaculars or the 
classical languages from which they are derived.” He thought that 
while* elaborate fabrications of new compounds, quite as unintelligible 
as any European terms, and much more so than current Huropean 
terms, were to be deprecated, no terms already existing in the clas- 
sical languages of the country should be ignored. } 
Mr. D. Waldie said :— | 
‘“‘T do not intend to object to any modification which the honorable 


mover of this resolution may make upon it, but I confess that I 
should have preferred Mr. Campbell’s. original motion. Sir Donald 
Macleod’s proposal on this subject appears to me very objectionable, 
for it seems to give encouragement to a spirit of nationality. Now, — 
science knows nothing of nationality : science is cosmopolitan in 
its spirit, and it is of the greatest importance that its language should — 
be as universally understood as possible. Major Lees has said that — 
the chief advantage and necessity for scientific nomenclature is, that, 
it may be universally understood. This, it is true, is a highly impor- 
tant point, but it is not its primary object: that, as has already been 
indicated by Mr. Blanford, is precision of definition. Htymology is 
of subsidiary importance; in giving a name, though it be to his dog 
or his horse, a man always has some reason, but the name becomes 
arbitrary, and its origin is often forgotten. For instance in the case 
-of the chemical elements Chlorine, Bromine and Iodine; though these 
names were derived from Greek words, indicating certain qualities | 
these bodies, the large majority of people acquainted with these bodies — 
and their properties, will much more readily remember the Gree 


words from the knowledge they have of these properties, than they 
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will such properties from the origin of the names. ‘The names in fact 

_ become arbitrary terms. 

“T do not see the force of the objection raised by Major Lees from 
the large volume of native scientific terms he has referred to. As 
regards words which are suitable for their purposes, there is no reason 
for changing them, and we do not desire to do so; but there must be 
many also, more particularly those connected with the natural and 

_ physical sciences, which can only be of interest or use in the history 

© of antiquated science. We make no objection to preserving them for 

such purposes, but the question at present is with reference to the 
introduction of modern science: we are endeavouring to introduce 

_ the knowledge of new things, facts and ideas, for which there are no 

_ native words in existence ; and what we contend for is, that the names 

i _ given to these things by those who have first described or created them, 

; should be accepted by those to whom they are impartial, and not be 

¢ _ superseded by others needlessly invented for the purpose. If the plea 
bot nationality and peculiarity of language is a good one, then in propor- 
_ tion as scientific knowledge is extended to different races, we should 
_ have new terms invented not only on the basis of the Sanscrit, but on 

that of Arabic, Chinese or other leading language, producing difficulty 
and confusion greatly to be regretted. 

___ “ Buropean cultivators of science do not confine themselves to words 
of Latin and Greek origin: there are many instances of terms derived 
from other languages; and it appears to me that it would be a course 
~ much more redounding to their honour, if the Hindoos, in cultivating 
the modern sciences, instead of setting about inventing new terms to 
_ replace those already accepted and used by scientific men throughout 

the world, were to apply themselves to the discovery of new facts, and 

the evolution of new ideas. In giving names to these, should they 

“derive them from the Sanscrit or the Arabic, there can be no doubt 

_ but that European men of science would readily adopt them.” 
Major Lees said that he was very reluctant to prolong a dis- 
cussion which, he had already stated, he thought profitless; but he 
must protest against the turn that had been given to the debate, lest 

it should be inferred that the principle against which the arguments 
of many of the gentlemen who had spoken this evening were levied, 
was embodied in the reply of the Licut.-Governor of the Punjab to the 
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native nobility and gentry of Lahore and Umritsur. It was sought 
to be shown that Sir Donald McLeod had said something conceived 
in a spirit of hostility to the use, under any circumstances, of Western 
scientific terms in oriental translations ; but he had read his reply very 
carefully, and nowhere could he find any grounds whatever for such an _ 
assumption. What the Lieut.-Governor does say is, that he would prefer 
to see the promoters of the Lahore College adhere to oriental models 
“‘in the scientific technology they may adopt, rather than unneces- 
sarily import terms from European lands.’’ And he would draw special 
attention to the word wnnecessarily, the force of which seems to have — 
been entirely overlooked, or the sense of the passage misunderstood, — 
But it appeared to him, that if the Lieut.-Governor’s impression — 
was to be interpreted in the sense, words in the English language 
ordinarily bore, what he had said, had very nearly if not quite the : 
same meaning as the last amendment to the Hon’ble mover’s motion ; 


and having been in communication with His Honor, since notice of this 
motion was given, he was not at all prepared to say that, were he here — 
present, he would offer any very strenuous opposition to it. Such being — 
the case then, it seemed strange to him to propose a resolution evidently © 
intended to express dissent from aparticular view, which was almost iden- 
tical in substance, if not in the terms of its expression, with the resolution 
brought forward to condemn it. It must be borne in mind that Sir D. 
McLeod was addressing a body of gentlemen whose special object was to 
found an Oriental College, in which the subjects mainly studied will be — 
the classical languages of India; and though the Lieut-Governor himself 
is opposed to anything like exclusiveness, and desires “‘ to disseminate 
as far as possible the knowledge supplied by all lands,” yet no doubt 
the wish and intention of the founders is to revive the knowledge 
of their own ancient. classics, which has almost disappeared. Possibly — 
very little science may be studied in this College at all, which, it may 
be the intention, should bear the same relation to Government Colleges f { 
as a very few years ago Oxford did to Cambridge, when an Oxford 


ignorant of science, there was an odour of Plato and rose-water about 
them, and possibly that is the style of thing our friends of Lahore 
prefer to chemistry, botany, and other studies which bristle with 
technical terms. . 
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*. Mr. Campbell, as the mover of the resolution, replied as fol- 
Jows:—‘“‘I must remind the meeting that this discussion came 
about in consequence of the submission to the Society of an address 
of Sir D. Macleod to the Oriental University, and a memorandum 
of that gentleman asking our advice on the subjects there mooted. 
A resolution of thanks to Sir Donald for his address was proposed 
and voted; but at the same time, to guard against the construction 
that we shared the more extreme Orientalist views contained in the 

i address, I gave notice of the present motion. It appears to me that 
_ Sir D. Macleod, in words as plain as words can be, urged the managers 
_ of the new University not to adopt European scientific terms, but to 
_ take them from Oriental models. Major Lees now seeks to show that Sir 
_ Donald meant nothing of the kind. His argument is ingenious, but 
_ savours somewhat of special pleading. I can, however, well believe 
4 that on re-consideration, Sir Donald would not maintain so extreme 
; a view, and am glad to suppose that both he and Major Lees may 
now to a great degree concur in my motion. I sought to express 
dissent from the view contained in the passage of the address, by 

| voting affirmatively, that when we have to express a new thing ora 
‘ “new idea, not known to the vernacular languages, it is better to adopt 
_ the cosmopolitan term expressing that idea or thing, rather than coin 
{ anew one, or drag into the service from a dead oriental language a 
term wholly unintelligible to the people. But I am extremely ready 
to defer to the feeling expressed by several members of the Society, 
that it is desirable to avoid any appearance of dictation in the matter. 
tam perfectly content to leave the matter to the free and unbiassed 
choice of the natives themselves, who, in all their relations with us, 
_ show so decided a tendency to the adoption and adaptation of Kuro- 
pean terms. I have no doubt that whatever we may resolve, they 
"will in the end use those terms. My only object is to express dissent 
4 from the strong discouragement of and warning against that course, 
which the passage in Sir D. Macleod’s address to which I allude, 
‘seems to convey. Therefore, when I came, to the meeting to-day, I 
thought that my object would be quite sufficiently served by the 
negative form of the resolution, which I sought to substitute for 
that whichI had placed before the meeting, and which Dr. Anderson 
has now been good enough to move. Dr. Anderson’s amendment 
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simply expresses that it is not desirable to discourage the use 
of European terms. We would leave the natives free to use them 
if they find them most convenient. We think that from us Kuro- 
peans, at any rate, there should come no discouragement of such a 
course, which in fact most of us would, I believe, rather actively en- 


courage, so far as in us lies, though we cannot and would not dictate in 
the matter. I propose then to withdraw my original motion, and to 
support that in an amended form, as moved by Dr. Anderson. 

‘“*T cannot consent to the amendment of the Reverend gentleman op- 
posite, because I think that it is not desirable to adopt obscure and far- 
fetched Sanscrit and Arabic words. Sanscrit is not in this country the 
language of education as Latin is in Europe. Ordinary educated na- 
tives know nothing of Sanscrit, and Sanscrit compounds are as bad as 
German ones. Arabic is a language wholly foreign to this country ; 
all very well when the Mahomedans were masters, but not suited to - 
these days. The first result of this proposition would be, that we 
must all make a commencement by getting up the whole of the terri- — 
ble great book which Major Lees has placed on the table, a book 
which the Society has printed, but which I doubt if any member has 
read. The speech at our last meeting of the learned Babu Rajendralala | 
was most able and excellent, and my only objection to it is, that it was 
not to the point. He seemed to represent me as seeking to force down — 
the throats of the natives English words for the commonest terms, 
for ‘hot water’ for instance. Such an idea I never entertained for one 
moment. I have all along said that, wherever a vernacular word 
exists to express the required meaning, and is used by the people, they 2 
must continue to use it. I have been asked what I mean by the ver= 
nacular. I mean simply the language used and understood by de- 
cently educated natives. Of course I do not suggest that a word is 
not vernacular, because it is of Sanscrit origin. “ Jal,’ water was men- 
tioned, that is an elementary vernacular word. As respects the words 
‘‘ seneral use” in the proposition before the meeting, it is now only pro- 
posed that we should not discourage the use of English words by those 
who choose to use them. I would say, Let the more learned few use 4 
European words which they find convenient, and let the millions also _ 4 
use those European words which they find convenient, whether scien- — 
tific, technical, or any other. Ido not object to corruptions: in @ a 
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adaptations there must be corruption, but a very little practice enables 
q us to recognise one word a little modified. We hear every: moment 
natives around us using such words as “rail,” “ map,” “ yeceipt,” 
“* claim,” ‘‘ court,” “‘ decree,”’ “‘ warrant,’’ *‘momlet,” ‘‘ boot,’’ and many 
others. I hope that they will long continue to use them, and increase 
their stock. At any rate I say do not let us discourage their doing so.” 
The chairman, in putting the motion to the meeting, observed that 
he did not understand Major Lees as having qualified and retracted 
the remarks which he had made in opposition to Mr. Campbell’s 
motion, and in all which remarks he (the chairman) cordially concu rred 
Nor could he read that passage of Sir D. Macleod’s reply to which 
Mr. Campbell had just referred, as asking for the Society’s opinion 
on the question of scientific technology which had been discussed at 
such length. Sir D. Macleod seemed to wish for advice only on the 
subject of the relations to be established between the new Oriental 
College and existing Government institutions, a subject on which 
the text of Mr. Campbell’s resolution very properly declares the 
Society to be precluded from expressing an opinion. 
F Major Lees had anticipated the chairman in calling attention to 
that passage in Sir D. Macleod’s reply which had given rise to the 
- resolution before the meeting. The advice therein given was ‘ not 
unnecessarily to import terms from Huropean lands.’ Dr. Waldie 
had pointed out instances, in which it would be absolutely necessary 
Eto import terms from some source, and to cases such as these, Sir D. 
Macleod’s warning would not of course apply. If the chairman 
_ rightly understood Mr. Campbell’s closing remarks, the latter gave his 
‘ assent to the view of the question expressed by Dr. Waldie, and in 


- that case he thought that his motion in the negative form, which 


it had assumed as Dr. Anderson’s amendment, might well be with- 
drawn. | 

Mr. Campbell had at the last meeting referred to Mr. Beames’s 
paper just published in the Journal, but the chairman did not there 
find any disposition to advocate the object of the resolution. Mr. 
Beames strongly recommended the indenting on Arabic rather than 
on Sanscrit roots for supplying deficiencies in official Hindustani ; 
_ but his objections to Sanscrit compounds would apply to the intro- 
duction of terms derived from any of the Indo-Germanic languages. 
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As the hour was late, the chairman would now put to the vote the 
several amendments which had been handed to him. Mr. Campbell 
had, with the permission of the meeting, withdrawn his original motion, 
and had adopted the amended form of resolution proposed by Dr. 
Anderson. He would now read the latter to the meeting. 

“That while the members of this Society regret that they feat 
themselves precluded from expressing an opinion on the purely edu- 
cational matters on which Sir D. Macleod has done them the honor to 
consult them, they would venture to express the opinion that it is not 
desirable to discourage the general use of scientific terms, for which 
equivalents are not found in the vernacular languages.” 

To this the Rev. Mr. Banerjea proposed to add as a rider :—“ or the 
classical languages from which they are derived ;” and the following 
amendment had been handed to him by Babu Rajendra Lala Mitra ;— 

“That all terms intended to denote attributes should be invariably 
translated and adopted; but simple names of things may be taken 
from the languages of Hurope, if their equivalents be not found in 
those of India.” : 

The amendment and rider having been put to the mecting and nega- 
tived by shew of hands, Dr. Anderson’s resolution was submitted to 
vote, when there appeared— 

For the resolution : Against it; 
11 6 


and the resolution was declared carried, 
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The monthly general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the Ist instant, at 9 p. m. 
The Hon’ble J. B. Phear in the chair. 
_ The proceedings of the last meeting were read and comfirmed. 
: Presentations were announced— 
I. From the Government of Madras, a copy of lithographed 
sketches of the Shevaroy, Pulni and Anamulley Hills, by Lieut.-Col. D. 
Hamilton. © 
_ 2. From Major B. Ford, specimens of Crustacea, Echinodermata, 
 Centipedes and snakes from the Andaman Islands, 

3. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., Specimens of Gallus Sonneratiz, 

3 Galloperdix lunulosa, Fuligula rufina, Antilope quadricornis (two 
heads), and fore and hind leg of Bos Gaurus. 
3 The following gentlemen were proposed for election at the next 
i Bete: — 
- Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by 
= Mr. H.F. Blanford. Captain F. 8. Sherer, Deputy Commissioner, Gow- 
4 haity, proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 
; _ The Council reported that they have elected the Hon’ble G. Camp- 
| bell, as Vice-President, vice Mr. W. L. Heeley, who has resigned ; 
; also that Mr. A. Mackenzie has been added to their body in his plae 
as a member of the Council. 
_ The Council reported that they have appointed two corse 
| Committees to determine the course of action of the proposed 
-Ethnological Congress, and they have nominated the following gentle- 
men as members, with power to add to their number. 
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Physical Committee. 
A Grote, Esq. 
Dr. 8. B. Partridge. 
Hi. F. Blanford, Esq. 
T. Oldham, Esq. 
Dr. J. Ewart. 
Dr. J. Anderson, Secretary. 

Linguistic. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell. 
H. Blochmann, Esq. ; 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
J. Beames, Esq. 
Hi. Beverley, Esq , Secretary. 


The following communications received since the last meeting were 
then announced. 
1. From J. Beames, Esq., on the Arabic Elements in official 
Hindustani, No. 2. . 
2. From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal: some Re- — 
ports on the earthquakes felt at different parts of India, : 
3. From W. H. Johnson, Esq., through Col. J. T. Walker: Re-— 
port of the Survey operations of the Cashmere series beyond and to 
the north of the Chéngchénmo valley. 
4, From Col. E. T. Dalton: The Kols of Chota-Nagpore, with 
Notes on the Oraon language by Rev. F. Batsch, 
5. From the Punjab Auxiliary Branch of the Asiatic Society ofl 
Bengal : two Notes on visits to Cashmere, by Major D. F. Newall, R. A. . 
6. From F. 8. Growse, Esq., C. S.: some objections to the modern 
style of official Hindustani. 7m 
The Secretary read some extracts from Mr. Johnson’s report on the 
Survey Operations of the Cashmere series, giving an account of the 
writer’s visit to Ichi in Khotan. The following is a brief abstract of 
some portions of the paper :— 3 
The author’s route to Ichi in Khotan was from Leh by. the end of 
the Pangong lake and over the Mésimik Pass to the Changchénm 
valley. Thence crossing the Limkang Pass, he proceeded in a nor- 
therly direction on high extensive table lands, ‘‘ which might be call 
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plains in comparison with the rugged ranges of the Himalayas, for 
they have a greater extent of level than of hilly ground, and the hills 
are low, and have~ such easy slopes that a horse may be galloped over 
them everywhere.” These plains are at an elevation of from 15,300 
to 17,300 ft. and extend up to the foot of the Kiun Lun. To the east 
and south-east, the author noticed other plains of considerable extent, 
which are believed to merge into the Changthang plains of Rudok. 
Mo the west there were no plains, but-a series of deep valleys, in which 
are the sources of one of the principal affluents of the Karakash river. 
Proceeding northwards from the plains abovementioned, the author 
struck the Kéraékésh river at a point six miles west of the G. 
1. station on the Kiun Lun, E. 57, (lat. 35° 53’ 36”; long. 79° 
-28' 32” height 21,767 ft.) and 25 miles to the N. W. of its source ; 
which is in a spur of the Kiun Lun, separating the valley of the 
Karakash from the plains crossed by the travellers. The author 
learnt from native information, that the Kiun Lun stretches in an 
: easterly direction for about 100 miles from the source of the Karakash, 
and then terminates in an extensive plain, which communicates with 
the Chaéng-thang plain: further, that by skirting the Kiun Lun 
range, wheeled conveyances might be taken easily from Ichi to the 
_.Changchénmo valley near Leh. 
Alter a stay of some days on the Karékdsh, which the author em- 
ployed i in visiting several peaks and fixing points for the continuation 
of his survey across the Kiun Lun, he proceeded, on the invitation of 
the Khan of Khotan, to Ilchi, a journey of 16 days due north, and 
_ by very difficult roads. The whole country of Khotan north of the 
Kiun Lun range, including seven pergunnahs of Yarkand, which had 
“submitted to the Khan of Khotan during the author’s stay in Ichi, 
_ is an immense plain, sloping gently downwards to Akst, fifteen long 
_tnarches north of Ilchi.. The entire plain is watered by numerous 
‘streams and some large rivers, which are the principal affluents of the 
Tarim or Argol river, which in its turn disembogues irrto the great 
Lake of Lob Nir. The whole country is irrigated by canals from 
these rivers. Six miles north of Ilchi is the great desert of Takla 
| Makén (Gobi), the shifting sands of which are said to have buried 
| 360 cities in the space of 24 hours. Brick tea is dug out of one of 
| these cities in large quantities, and finds a ready sale in Khotan, now 
i that all trade with China is sinres 
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Khotan, which was formerly a province of China, is now indepen- 
dent, the Mahomedan population of Yarkand, Khotan, Kashgar, 
and other provinces of Central Asia having, in 1863, massacred all the 
Chinese in those provinces, except a few who adopted the Mahomedan 
religion. The population of Ilchi is about 40,000, and that of the 
whole country of Khotan about 250,000, the females preponderating 
over the males to the extent of 20 per cent. They have a slight 
Tartar cast of features, and speak the Turki language; they appear 
to be very strict religionists. 

The chief grains of the country are Indian corn, wheat, barley, | 
bajra, jowar, buckwheat and rice, all of which are superior to the 
Indian grains, and of fine quality, the climate being mild and equable 
in temperature, with moderate rain in slight showers occasionally. 
The country is described as being superior to India, and equal to 
Kashmir, over which it has the advantage of being less humid. 
Cotton of good quality, and raw silk are produced in large quantities. — 
The principal forest trees are the poplar, willow and tamarisk, and — 
between Khotan and Akst, for a distance of twelve marches, there is ; 
such a dense forest of them, that travellers are said to have lost 


themselves in it. The whole country is very rich in soil, and pro- 
duces splendid grass, but the greater portion is waste, for want of 
inhabitants, and the present produce is more than sufficient for the 
wants of the population. 

The Khan of Khotan has an army of 6,000 infantry and 5,000 

cavalry; and a large artillery force, commanded by the Khan’s son 
and a Pathan from India. 

From Ichi the author visited Kirid, about 40 miles east of Ichi, 
and the site of an old city near Urangkash, from which the brick tea 
is exhumed. He met with great difficulty in taking observation 
for fixing the latitude, as the Khan, although he offered no objectio | 
to the use of the plane-table, was decidedly opposed to astronomica 
observations, saying that his courtiers considered it might be prelimi- 
nary to the country being taken possession of by the British Govern. 
ment. The author was, however, invited to visit Yarkand and take 
possession of it in the name of the British Government, and was in 
formed that the inhabitants had clubbed together and collected thre 
lakhs of rupees and khilats as a present, if he would take up tl 
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governorship of Yaérkand, as they were tired of anarchy, confusion, 
and constant warfare with one another, and oppression at the hands 
of the Khokanees. | 
After a stay of sixteen days, the author was allowed to take his 
departure, and after a rapid march to Luk in the Yarkand territory, 
and about 36 miles east of the city of that name, he returned to Zilgia, 
and thence proceeded via Sanja to Shaduld, the guard house on the 
frontier of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and so southwards to Leh. 
The paper was illustrated by a sketch map, shewing the author’s 
‘route, and was accompanied by several Itineraries, partly derived 
from native information. 


Extracts from a note by Colonel Walker on the subject of the above 

paper were read, as follows :— 
. ““' The position of Yarkand as assigned by Montgomerie differs by 
about 200 miles in longitude from that assigned by the Schlagintweits. 
I think Montgomerie’s value is a full degree in longitude too much 
to the east. We know the distance between Yarkand and Kashgar 
"pretty fairly, and we know the position assigned to Kashgar by Rus- 
‘sian officers. If Montgomerie is correct, the position of Kashgar 
must be considerably altered.” With reference to Mr. Johnson’s 
Ppaper he remarks, “It is the most valuable contribution to the 
_ geography of Central Asia, that has been made, for several years, by 
anybody in India.” 

The Chairman, in proposing that the thanks of the meeting be 
oted to Mr. Johnson, observed as follows :-— 

“The paper which has just.been read by our Secretary, Mr. Blan- 
‘ord, seems to possess very considerable merits. The country which 


Mr. Johnson describes certainly exhibits many remarkable features. 
: Whether we consider it in reference to its contiguity to three distinct 
kinds of civilization, that of China on the one side, of the Russian 
- Empire on another, and of England or rather British India on the 
third, that is to the south and south-west : or whether we look at its 
~ somewhat isolated position on the high plateau of Central Asia: or, 
“again, if we turn to the character for good looks and personal beauty 

which the author gives to the inhabitants, so little to have been anti- 

cipated d prior? in a people said to have a close connection with the 
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Chinese and the Turanian races; or to the singular fertility (unequal- 
led in this part of the world, unless perhaps by that of the valley of 
Cashmere,) which is displayed on one side of Khotan, contrasted on 
the other by that phenomenon, which is, I believe, in some respects 
still a puzzle to geologists, namely, the growing desert ; or lastly, to 


the important political questions which are proposed by the author :— 
in whichever of these aspects we regard the subject of Mr. Johnson’s 
paper, it appears to me to afford us many topics of unusual interest, 
and I have great pleasure in now inviting discussion upon them.” 

Mr. G. Campbell and Mr. W. T. Blanford offered a few remarks on 
the paper, and the thanks of the meeting were unanimously voted to 
the author. 
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—choo 


Br. 
_ The meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on 
W Wednesday the 5th September. 

_ The Hon’ble G. Campbell in the chair. 

3 The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

d Presentations were announced— 

Pr. From A. Grote, Esq., two specimens of Huhydrina Bengalensis : 
one specimen of Lepus Ruficaudatus : one newborn foal of Equus 
Jaballus: three eggs of Colotes versicolor: four specimens of live 
‘os: and one of a Python. 

_ From Mrs. H. Mackenzie of Bangalore, through Mr. Grote ; an 
normal skull of a dog from North China. 

3. From Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell, a map of Central Asia, com- 
led in 1866. 

4, From A. M. Fergusson, Esq., a chart shewing a summary of 
form: ation regarding Ceylon. 

sof the Bos Gaurus and the four-horned antelope were ex~ 
ea ogy Mr. W. T. Blanford, who offered some remarks on these 
lens and on the distribution of the animals frequenting the Sal 


4 
* 


following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were 
otted for and elected as ordinary members :-— 

Rie Capt. F. S. Sherer. 

: _ Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. 

__ A letter from Rajah Apurva Krishna, intimating his desire to 
| y ithdraw from the Society, was recorded. 
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The Chairman read a communication from Mr. Temple, with an 
enclosure from Col. T. Spence, regarding the collection of aboriginal 
specimens of the human race, at the approaching Jubbulpore Ex- 
hibition. He said,— 

“T am glad to be able to inform the Society that our efforts for the 
establishment of a system of Ethnological exhibitions are likely 
soon to bear practical fruit. In these things, the first step is the : 
most difficult; and if we once make a commencement, the rest will — 
follow. Knowing that Mr. Temple, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, proposes to hold an Exhibition at Jubbulpore next 
Christmas week, and believing Jubbulpore to be the centre of a country 


abounding in the most interesting aboriginal races, I suggested to 
him the advantage of adding a human department to his exhibition. — 
Mr. Temple is a man always ready to take the lead in any movement — 
in advance: he acts, while others only think. The letters which I 
will now read will show that he has accepted our suggestion. 

“ They run as follows :— 

“ The Residency, Nagpore, 
5th July, 1866. 

“My pear Oampsent,—lIn reference to your Ethnological sugges-— 
tion: I enclose an extract copy of a note from Spence. 2 

“ T have told him to get the Exhibition Committee to see whether a | 
little lucre may not tempt these wild creatures to come into the 
station and be clothed, and shewn off for the edification of their more 
civilized fellow-humans. 

(Extract from Col. Spenee’s letter.) 

“‘¢ With reference to the proposal for getting up an Ethnological 
Exhibition as an addendum to the Exhibition at Jubbulpore, which 
forms the subject of your letter of the 20th instant, there is no doubt: 
that there are many interesting races in various parts of this division 
but I fear it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to get speci- 
mens of these races collected at Jubbulpore, for they are as wild ag 
the jungles and hills which they inhabit ; and are so suspicious, that 
they would be sure to think we must have some mysterious object 
in view. If we could manage to bring some of them in, we should 
be obliged to provide clothing for most of them: at least I can say 
that when I was in the Mundlah District in January and February 
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last, one of the most characteristic specimens of the Bygah race I 
saw there, boasted of nothing more in the way of clothing, than a 
_ green tassel, and a powder-horn, which, however cool and airy, was 
scarcely sufficient for decency! I shall do what I can, to have men 
belonging to as many different races as possible collected at the 
Hxhibition; and should any scientific men desire to make an examin- 
ation of the heads and general conformation of any of these specimens 
of the human family, our Committee will give all the assistance that 
_¢an be rendered without risk of causing annoyance or apprehension, 
_ which we must, of course, be careful to guard against.’ 
‘A. BiLoomrietp.’ 
True copy, 
— “You will see that Col. Spence, notwithstanding the difficulties 
1 suggested, hopes to get some very interesting specimens; and Mr 
ll proposes to get over Col. Spence’s difficulties by a little 
‘judicious bribery. Of the existence of races of the wildest and 
Bost curious types, there can be no doubt. The Bygahs men- 
i ‘tioned by Col. Spence are new to me. In those parts, the Gonds are 
4 a sort of superior and dominant aborigines, perhaps conquerors; and 
"the Bygahs and other extreme savages are no doubt the vestiges of 
: _ more primeval races, and must be of the very greatest interest. 
a “With respect to the clothing, I would only suggest that I think 
we should prefer to have them in their native and characteristic 
_ shape without it. As cleanliness comes aiter godliness, so I think 
- that decency must come after science; at any rate I would only satisfy 
- the most inevitable demands of nore) 
a _ “JT would then strongly recommend all those members of the Society 
_ who take an interest in the subject and have the leisure, to arrange 
to be at Jubbulpore at Christmas, and to be prepared to make the most 
7 of the aboriginal gentlemen whose acquaintance they will have an 
_ opportunity of making. I propose that the Society communicate to 
_Mr. Temple and Col. Spence their warm thanks for the way in which 
they have taken up this matter.*” 
_ This proposition being put to the vote was carried unanimously, 
 * The morning after the Society's meeting, Mr. Campbell received a 
communication on this same subject from the Secretary of the Jubbulpore 
‘Exhibition, and the opportunity is taken of publishing it with these Pro- 


ceedings, to show that the matter is actively going forward. The aboriginal] 
classes mentioned by the J ubbulpore Committee include all the mos¢ important 
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The chairman then read a letter from the Rey. Mr. Jaeschke com- 
municated by Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., regarding the languages of the 
North Himalayan Frontier, which he introduced with the following 
remarks :— 


aboriginal families of Central India. Mr. Campbell has only been able to 
suggest the addition of some ‘ Bhooyas’ and some of the wildest Kol tribes 
from Sumbulpore. The Gonds from beyond Belaspore and Chutteesgurh are 
much more savage and primeval than those of Jubbulpore. Mr. Campbell 
has also asked whether search could be made in a westerly direction for the 
‘Sherrias’ of the sources of the Chambul, mentioned in a paper read to the 
Society last year, and also whether some of the purer specimens of Bombay 
Kolees could not be brought up for comparison with the others, 

Mr. Campbell has farther suggested that, situated as Jubbulpore is in the 
very centre of India, it would be very interesting to place in a conspicuous 
position characteristic specimens of the different civilised and semi-civilised 
races found in the Central Provinces. Jubbulpore and the country to the 
north would supply the Hindustanee tribes and castes. In Nagpore proper 
and the country to the west and south are the Mahratta races—and in the 
extreme south-east districts, down the Nerbudda, is a Telinga population. 

Nagpore, 1st September, 1866. 

My pear Mr. CAmpseti,—I think it was at your suggestion that the Jub- — 
bulpore Exhibition Committee first decided to collect ethnological specimens 
at Jubbulpore this Christmas. You may therefore like to see what they pro- 
pose to do. 

If you could offer any suggestions for improving the human show, they 
would be gratefully received. 

I hope you are to be there yourself to see, 


Your’s sincerely, 
C. BERNARD. 
Hon. Gro. CAMPBELL. 
Extract from Exhibition Committee's letter. 

* Our ethnological arrangements may at present be told in a sentence. Dis- 
trict Officers were addressed in a circular, a copy of which was furnished you — 
The only replies received are from Dennys, Deputy Commissioner of Seonee, and — 
Troyford, Deputy Commissioner of Baitool, Dennys can bring some wild speci- 
mens perhaps, but asks us to pay Rs. 5 each for them, a question we put on one 
side, till we see what other Deputy Commissioners will do. I have been talking 
over the matter with Pearson. He thinks we might get specimens of the 
following wild tribes without much difficulty. 

Gonds. 
Koorkoos, 
Bygahs. 
Bheels. 
Kols. 

“ Are there any other wild tribes we can lay hands on P 

“The value of single specimens would, I presume, be small. We will try a 
get a family of each. 

“The Gonds could be got near at hand. But it may perhaps be worth while 
fetching a family of them from Belaspore, and another from the upper Godavery, 
in order to mark diversities, (supposing they exist). Koorkoos from Hota - 


Bigerajoogurh. ; 

“JT will ask the Deputy Commissioner of these Districts, if they can get us 2 
family of each, We shall have to feed our biped specimens, no doubt. And 
when they are here, we will photograph them. The scientific observation part 
must be done by visitors, Cumberledge will be asked to send some specimens 
from Sumbulpore,” 
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“‘T have received from Mr. F. Cooper, C. B., resident in Kashmere, a 
communication from the Rev. Mr. Jaeschke, Missionary in Lahoul. 
He does not seem to have any personal acquaintance with the Kash- 
mere countries, and his criticisms on our Proceedings are principally _ 
derived from books. He advocates the claims of the snowy peaks 
North of Almorah and north-east of Lahoul to be the great and small 
Kailas of the Hindoos, but eventually he comes to a conclusion in 
which I am much disposed to agree, viz., that the word was applied 
vaguely and generally to ‘‘ unknown heights.” If so, the snows of 
¢ Nanga Parbat’ and the surrounding country west of Kashmere may 
properly, claim the name without interfering with rival claimants. 
Mr. Jaeschke is, however, certainly wrong in assuming that there is 
no modern country of ‘ Chilas,’ because he says he finds from the 
map that ‘ Chilas’ is only a single village. He admits that his great 
authority, Cunningham, applies the name Kailas to the whole range 

i covering this part of the country, but he adds ‘ only as a scientific 
proposal, from want of another name.’ This is quite a mistake, 
General Cunningham rightly applied the name, only correcting Chilas 
to Kailas. I can testify from personal observation that the country 

up there is just as well-known as ‘Chilas’ as ‘ Bengal’ is known 
down here. 

“ Mr. Jaeschke advocates the claim of the ancient name ‘ Dardee’ to 
be applied to the languages of those parts. If it is preferred, I have 
‘not the slightest objection. I only wish to get the language, by 
whatever name we call it. 

* More important are Mr. Jaeschke’s remarks regarding the country 
which he himself knows. He says— 

‘ All this does not affect the usefulness of the proposal of Mr. 

Campbell for the sake of philological science in general, and it would 
undoubtedly be a great gain to it, if all these dialects and languages 
‘were thoroughly explored by competent scholars, and more especially 
those which may be supposed to be of unmixed Aryan descent. As 
for myself, I am greatly obliged to you for the sending of the papers 
concerning this project, but my aid to the object in view will neces- 
Sarily be very scanty, or nothing at all, as my principal study is 
confined to Tibetan; and the two or three hill dialects of this 
neighbourhood, which have little or no affinity with Tibetan, have, 
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as far as I know, not any more with Kashmere, or the Dardee dialects. 
I intend to make some more accurate enquiries into the Balte dialect, 
which seems to be Tibetan mixed up witha great deal of Persian and 
other foreign words, as well as into the above non-Tibetan languages — 
of this valley, as far as my other duties leave me time for it; but I 
don’t think this to be in any connection with the desires of the 
Asiatic Society, as defined in the papers before me. Proceedings, 
&e., p. 48.” | 

“Now Mr. Jaeschke is quite mistaken in supposing that the non- 
Thibetan languages of his neighbourhood do not come within the 
scope of our inquiries. We did not specify them, because we did not 
know of their existence. But nothing can be more important than 
the existence in these most remote valleys, secluded among the — 
eternal snows, of non-Thibetan languages. These must be among 
the most ancient traces of the world’s history, and whether they prove: 


to be Arian in their character, or whether they are allied to any 
aboriginal tongues of India, they will mark one of the earliest forms 
of human speech. Sir Donald ‘Macleod expressed to me in conver- 
sation a suspicion that the name of Kooloo (the valley south of — 
Lahoul) came from the old aboriginal word ‘ Kol,’ ‘ Kolee’ or ‘ Coolee,’ 
but I do not knowif this has been confirmed. At any rate the 
exhumation of those fossil languages of the valleys, separated for — 
thousands of years by snow and enormous mountains from all the 
rest of the world, would be the very greatest service to science. I 
propose that we thank Mr. Jaeschke through Mr. Cooper for his 
communication, and express to him our earnest hope that he will 
communicate to us information regarding the non-Thibetan languages 
alluded to by him.” 

The receipt of the following notes by Mr. J.. Beames, on the San- 
scrit “Om” and Hebrew ‘ Amen,’”’ and Prof. Blochmann’s reply 


a 


to the above was announced and ordered to be printed in the Pro- | 
ceedings. 
Mr. Beames writes as follows :— 
‘‘T do not think there is any connection between the Sanskrit om — 
and the Hebrew amen, for :— 
1st. The word amen, which is found in all Semitic languages, is a t 
yerbal participle of the verb dman (Arab, Syr. Hth, the same), — 
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meaning originally ‘to support or prop;’’ then, ‘‘to carry a child in 
the arms,” in which sense it occurs in Numbers xi. 12, where the 
words are “caasher yissé hd-omén eth-hd-yonek,” i. e. ‘as a foster- 
father carries a child.” Our authorized version renders the word 
omén (the present participle) by “ nursing-father,” and Gesenius aptly 
compares the use of the Greek word zaidaywyés. 

The cognate word in Arabic is wle to nourish, and we are thus led 
to seek the original biliteral Semitic root in the syllable man, and to 
regard the a initial as a later addition. 

Although, as Mr. Blochmann says, an accessary nm may be traced 


in some biliteral roots, yet a prosthetic aleph is far more common ; 
_ and in treating of a point so far removed beyond the historic period 


of language, we must not confound grammatical with radical pro- 


cesses. Mr. Blochmann seems to be doing this; he seems to be 
_ thinking of verbal derivatives in on or something of that sort. 


The Arabic root mana leads us to bdnah ‘to build,’ whence ben 
“a son,’ and the original signification is thus closely connected on all 
sides with the ideas of erecting, supporting and confirming. 

Thus although the Sanskrit compound oman and the Hebrew un- 


- compounded word amen, have at first sight some surface similarity, 


yet it is evident on a little enquiry that in the Sanskrit word the 


q idea of confirming lies in the syllable ao or o the syllable man being 
_ merely a grammatical addition ;—while in the Hebrew word the idea 


4 oi confirming lies in the syllable man or men, the syllable a being 


merely prosthetic. To connect the two words then philologically,, 
~ we should have to establish a community of origin between ao and 
man, which is a difficult, if not an impossible task. 


2nd. The word amen is found in its sense of “‘ so must it be,” as 
_ early as Numbers v. 22, in the description of the ordeal by holy 


water as applied to women suspected of infidelity. 


The priest repeated the curse, and the woman answered “amen, 
amen ;” meaning, “If I be guilty, may the curse take effect on me.” 

Again in Deuteronomy xxvii. 15, where, in the hearing of the whole 
nation, curses were pronounced on those who should break the law, 
at the end of each curse, “ the people answered and said, ‘ amen,” @. e., 


“80 mote it be.”’ . 


_ Now whatever antiquity we ascribe to the Pentateuch, we cannot 
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well put it later than 1200 B. C., and I suppose Sanskrit scholars 
claim a still higher antiquity for the Vedas; but the word om being 
a corruption of oman, the origin of this latter word must be put 
further back still, just as the use of the Hebrew amen in a work 
dated 1200 B. C., points to its existence at a much earlier age. Ii 
then we have succeeded in shewing the improbability of the two 
words having a common philological origin, we must next have 
recourse to the supposition that one nation borrowed the word from 
the other, and the idea of the Beni Israel at, say, B. C. 2000, having 
any means of communication with the authors of the Veda is out 
of the question. 

That at an extremely remote pre-historical period, the ancestors of 
the Semitic race were identical with those of our own Aryan family 
is possible, nay, probable; but the acutest modern scholars, Gesenius, 
and Renan for instance, fail to find in Hebrew, more than the very 
faintest traces of a common origin. When the scholars quoted in 
Babu Rajendra Lal’s note render om by amen they do so evidently — 


1 
7 


merely as to sense, and do not imply that there is any radical affinity | 


between the two words. 

3rd. There is no authority for Mr. Blochmann’s assertion that 
the initial @ in amen is a softening, through an intermediate ’azn, of a — 
k initial. The whole process of derivation given by Mr. Blochmann 
appears to me to be fanciful and unsupported. | 

The word émar, ‘to speak,’ is by Gesenius, who is followed by most | 
scholars, held to be another instance of an aleph prosthetic; so that 
the root is mar, which is a softening of bar ‘to bear ;’ mar therefore | 
means ‘ to bear,’ ‘ to bring forth,’ ‘ to bring out words from the mouth,’ » 
‘to speak ;’ hence in Arabic we get the sense ‘to command,’ which is 
derived from the earlier Hebrew sense, and is not, as Mr. Blochmann 
suggests, the original meaning: for, not to lay much stress on the 
improbability of the process by which the idea of ‘ establishing, com- 
manding’ is made to change to the idea of simple speaking, it may 
be noted that, in Hebrew, the idea of words as something carried or 
brought out of the mouth, is very common. Instances are the ex- — 
pressions ndsd kol, “he lifted up his voice” applied to weeping or 
singing, (Num. xiv. 1 and passim) ; also shouting ; and lest it should — 
be urged, that these expressions refer to raising the voice to a loud 
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_ pitch, I would refer to Exodus xxiii. 1; “‘lo tessdé shema shavé” thou 


he oe oe ee 


shalt not utter a false report,’ where no idea of raising the voice can 


be entertained. 


4th. The reference to the misty idea of the Rabbis proves nothing. 
The jugglery of those quasi-learned persons has long been looked 
upon by scholars as unworthy of attention. If the word amen were 
really a compound of “ Elohim melek néemdn,” which is, I suppose, 
what the Babu (or his authority rather) means, then any philological 


_ connection between the syllable am looked on as a radical Semitic 
syllable and om, falls to the ground at once. 


“T think, therefore, that from a Semitic point of view, any connec- 


tion between the two words is impossible, and the Babu’s idea,that some 


mysterious importance was attached to amen, is a mistake. Amen is 
the Hebrew for ‘yes’ and nothing more. The Evangelists often 


leave a word or two of our Saviour’s native Syriac, when translating 


ae . : stg 5 F : ; 
_ his sayings into Greek, and this is one ; and from its being retained in 


in 


_ the Gospels, it has come to form part of modern Christian ecclesiastical 


_ phraseology, but never had, or has, and probably never will have any 


mystic meaning. 
Joun Brags. 
Mr. Blochmann’s note in reply is as follows : 
“Mr. Beames in his paper endeavours to correct a remark made 


by me some time ago on the word “amen,” which Babu Rajendra 


= 


Lal Mitra had compared with the Sanscrit om. 
“‘ Mr. Beames and I agree in three points :— 
1. That there is no connection between amen and om, as proposed 


by the learned Babu. 


2. That the original meaning of the biliteral root in aman is 


supporting. 


83. That the ultimate roots of the Shemitic languages are bilzteral, 


_ “The point of difference between us is that Mr. Beames says, that 


oi the triliteral aman the original biliteral root is man, the Aleph 


being accessory, whilst I still maintain, that the biliteral am is the 
ultimate root, the final n being the accessory. 
_ “Mr. Beames does not appear to have seen this, because he misun- 


derstood altogether the term ‘‘accessory.” He advises me not to 


confound grammatical processes with radical ones, evidently under the 
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erroneous idea, that I considered the final » in aman as related //. e. to 
the nin Waals, Gib’on (root gaba’), WlyA= from the root jis, or in 
ruh6né from rth. But to mix up the etymological n in derwatives 
with the 3rd radical n in triliteral roots is a monstrosity, of which I 
certainly never thought. By an accessory, I mean that 8rd letter, 
which Mr. Beames and I do not consider as belonging to an ultimate 
biliteral root. I might have called it the modifyer of the idea of the 
root. Thus the ultimate root £3, which people quote so often, has 
yielded many triliteral roots as es, Ubs, ,b5, ebs. Jn calling the 
Q; aay a accessories, I do not consider e235 as a compound or gram- 
matical process (?) of the biliteral £5, but I maintain, that the syllable 
45 contains the general idea of cutting and that the accessories reduce 
the general idea of cutting to a particular kind of cutting. Thus the 
letter ¢, which we pronounce by closing our lips, superadds to every 
Shemitic verb ending in ¢, the idea of closing. The syllable 45 means 
cutting generally, and nes must combine the meanings of cutting and 
closing. On referring to the Dictionary we find that nbs is applied 
to cattle tearing off grass with their lips. (Freytag: eatremis denti- 
bus prehendit et gustavit ). : : 

“T trust Mr. Beames will now understand the term accessory or 
modifyer. I need not here explain the modification produced by the — 
accessory ” in ‘aman,’ as Mr. Beames holds a different view. But I 
must ask Mr. Beames, to let me know the meaning of his prosthetic — 
Aleph. For if it be a true axiom that language forms nothing wse-— 
lessly, and if the syllable man be the ultimate biliteral root of aman, 
the first Aleph must exercise some influence on the general meaning 


of the biliteral man, which Mr. Beames will now have to explain. 
To call it a prosthetic Aleph merely, implies nothing, and is besides, 
to say the least of it, a misnomer. For the term prosthetic is given 
to the Aleph in w,bls| for Plato, eshkdl a grape for shkél, &e., and is 
purely euphonic. But the syllable man is so easily pronounced, 
that no language on earth would put a prosthetic Aleph before it. 
- “ Mr. Beames calls my proposed etymology, “ fanciful” and ‘‘ unsup- 
ported.” I pass in silence over the former epithet, but I shall prov 
that the latter was applied too hastily. If Mr. Beames will kindly — 
refer to the root WWD _»%S in Gesenius’ Lexicon, he will find it~ 
compared with, and of similar meanings as, WY, WW), and TW, 


Dall 
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4. e. the syllable kash with the accessory 7 traced by Gesenius himself 
over an ’ain and a ydd to an aleph, the same as I did with “VOR 


_ He may also compare MN, WY, WN and in general the remarks 


made by Gesenius under the letters 5, ¥, M &c. Mr. Beames’ 
knowledge of Shemitic languages will also suggest to him examples 
like WIN and (w,e and Csye ; WEN, WIT, pes, WY past as, 5, 
782 and even, dialectically, aS. Hence my views are not only not 


_ unsupported, but even supported by Gesenius himself. 
“Mr. Beames will now fall back on another remark made by him, 
viz. that the prosthetic Aleph is ‘‘ far more common,” than a final 
modifying n. In this case I would invite Mr. Beames to look into 
an Arabic Dictionary like the cis? or the cle or the nice “ Dic- 
_ tionaire Arabe” by Farhat, where the roots are arranged according to 
_ the last of the three radicals. He will be able to judge with his 
. own eyes, that the number of roots ending in n is at least sixty times 
é as great, as the number of the roots commencing with an Alif as 

given in Freytag. 

“The question whether the ultimate biliteral root of aman be 
s am or man involves the more important question of the value 
of the consonants in Shemitic roots, and the reduction of the 
latter to simple ideas arising from perception, or to onomatopeeias. 
‘There is a‘ probability even, that the root aman in its meaning 
‘4 nursing’ ought to be traced to DN mother, so that we would have 


} an onomatopceia with an accessory n, whilst the other meanings might 
belong to the biliteral am. 

Lt “I pass over Mr. Beames’ peculiar views regarding the age of the 
_ Pentateuch as a whole, which he places as far back as 1200 B. C., 
from which idea however modern critics have good reason to differ.”’ 

; ; H. BiocuMann. 
«29th July, 1866. 


The receipt of the following communications was announced. 
From C. Campbell, Esq. Notes on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Delhi. 
2. From P.Carnegy, Esq, through the Honorable G. shai 
: skce and Queries on the past history of different clans and races of 
“ Oude.” 


/ 
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3. From Lieut.-Col. J. E. T. Nicholls, Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India, Public Works Department. Further communi- 
cations on the Harthquakes of the 23rd May last, 

4. From Baboo Gopinath Sen ‘‘ Abstract of the Hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations for April and May, 1866.” 

5. From D. Waldie, Esq., experimental investigations connected 
with the water supply to Calcutta. 

6. Contributions to Indian Malacology ; No. VII. A list of species 
of Unio and Anadonta described as occurring in India, Ceylon and 
Burma. By William T. Blanford, Esq. A. R. 8. M. 

Mr. Waldie read some extracts from his paper on experimental in- 
vestigations connected with the water supply of Calcutta, of which the | 
following is an abstract. 

Mr. Waldie commenced with some introductory remarks on the 
attention given of late years by civilized communities to subjects bear- | 
ing on the preservation of health, and among these to the wholesome- 
ness and purity of the water required for domestic use ; also of the spe- 
cial interest taken in this subject at the present time by the inhabi-— 
tants of Calcutta, in connection with the supply of water for the town; 
observing that though he himself had engaged a considerable time 
ago in an analysis of the water of the Hooghly, it was not at all in : 
connection with this subject, but only as a contribution to general | 
science ; but that some of the results obtained had induced him, on 
account of their local interest, to bring them under the notice of the 
Society. Hethen referred to Dr. Macnamara’s report on the Hooghly 
water to the Municipality, stating that, in general, his own results went 
to confirm those of the Report : in some particulars, not of small impor- 
tance, they differed; and that in others he probably had added to the 
stock of information on the subject. : ; 

After glancing at the influence of the seasons on the river, the 
author referred briefly to the variations of the mineral constituents of — 
the water at the different seasons, and the influence of the tides | 
during the hot season. His own observations had been chiefly made | 
on water from the river about two or three miles above the entrance of | 
the Circular canal at the north of the town. They agreed generally with | 
those of the Report referred to. For particulars and observations ; 
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in the Journal. He remarked on the great difference between the 
quantity of salt brought up by neap tides and by spring tides, the 
former bringing only about one-fourth of the salt the latter did: also 
on the difference depending on the time of tide, that being also great. 
The smallest quantity of salt was found at about the last two hours 
of ebb, and the first one or one and half of flood tide. Excluding the 
period of three or four months when the influence of the tides pre- 
vailed, the river water was gn the whole purer, or contained less 
saline matter than that of any of the water companies supplying 
London as represented by the latest reports. 

Attention was then directed towards the organic constituents of the 
_ water, which, with reference to sanitary considerations, were the most 
important impurities. Some remarks were made on the very incor- 
rect processes which had been frequently employed by chemists for 
_ ascertaining the quantity of these, and the very unsatisfactory nature 
of the results. The process, however, had been improved of late, and 
with the aid of a fine balance, patience and care gave very fair results. 
By such means the author had determined the amount of organic ~ 
matter in the river water at various seasons, but the results obtained 
were very different from those given in Dr. Macnamara’s report, being 
very much smaller, more particularly in the case of the water in the 
hot season. On account of the difficulties attending the correct deter- 
mination of organic matter by weight, a new process had of late come 
into favour, which was much simpler and easier of execution. This 
depended on the oxidising properties of the permanganate of potash. 
_A weak solution of this, of known strength, was added with certain 
precautions to a measured quantity of water, until a slight shade of 


pink colour remained for a certain time. The purer the water, the 


less of the permanganate solution is required; the greater the quan- 

tity of this solution required, the more impure is the water ; so that by 
| delivering the solution from a graduated tube, the quantity required 
can be ascertained, and consequently the amount of impurity estimat- 
_ ed, or rather the quantity of oxygen required to destroy it. This test 
does not indicate all the organic matter, only some kinds of it; but it 
acts on those kinds of organic impurities which have an offensive 
smell and destroys them. The results of the estimation by weight of 
the organic matter and of the amount of oxygen required by this test 
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were in pretty fair accord, and agreed in indicating’ most organic 
impurity in the water of the rainy season, decreasing continuously 
after the rains, as the season advanced. This decrease was not so well 
observed in the weight, which was indeed greater during May and 
June, but only to a small extent; and this, it was considered probable, 
might be rather apparent than real, and owing to practical difficul- 
ties in the process and the large quantity of saline matter from the 
sea mixed with the water. At all events, according to the author's | 
results, the amount of organic matter in the river water on the 14th 
June last, at flood tide, at the extreme height of the hot. season, 


was only from 1 to 13 grains per gallon. These results were very 
different from those generally received, which supposed a minimum of 


organic impurity during the rains, gradually increasing, and during 
the hot season rising to eight, ten, or even more grains per gallon, 
But they were quite in accordance with the latest results of the exa- 
mination of the London waters by Professor Frankland, who found 
that “the waters in question are much purer in dry than in wet 
weather, even if the drought occurs during a very hot summer.” And 
on consideration it is found to be in accordance with what may be 
expected. During the whole dry season, both cold and hot, the pro- 
ducts of vegetable and animal decomposition have remained in the ~ 
soil and accumulated, but when the rains come they are washed off 
into the river, both in solution and suspension. When the rains cease, — 
the impure mud subsides, and the oxygen, freely absorbed by running 
streams, oxidizes the organic matter in solution and purifies the water, 
The nature of the organic matter was then enquired into,—namely, 
its vegetable or animal origin. The latter was considered the most, 
dangerous kind, and the means of judging of its presence considered. 
The presence of Ammonia was considered a good indication of the 
existence of animal matter, and some examinations for determining its 
proportion had been made; the proportion in the Hooghly water 
was small. Other means of estimating the amount of animal matter 
indicated the same thing. 1 
The question as to the extent of contamination of the river water 
during the hot season under tidal influence, by the sewage of the town 
was considered, and the author had come to the conclusion that at the 
very height of the hot season the water was no worse, as regards ; 
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organic impurities, or not so bad as it was during the rainy season. 
This conclusion, he considered, was supported by the result of some 
examinations of the tank waters, of which several had been subjected 
to partial analysis, and all of them, even the best, found to contain 
more organic impurity than the river at its worst. Their stagnant 
water was not subjected to the purifying influence of atmospheric ig sei 
as that of the running stream was. 
_ The general conclusion arriyed at by the author was that, if his 
results were correct, the river was a better source of supply than the 
tanks, and that probably the principal advantage of taking the water 
from Pultah was the avoidance of the sea water brought up by the tides 
9 the hot months, 
' The following Books have been added to the Library since the 
 Mheeting held in May. 


LIBRARY. 
Presentations. 

i y*» The names of Donors in Capital. 
_ Rig Veda Sanhita, waeedieat, by Professor Max Miiller, Vol. IV. 
_ —Tne Benga, GovERNMENT. > 
; Erster und Zweiter Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Erdkunde zu 
 Dresden.— Tux Guograrnicat Socrery or Drespan. 

Hrster Jahresbericht des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereins zu 
Bremen.—Tue Society or Naturat Science or Bremen. 
The Introduction of Chinchona cultivation into India, by C. R. 

~ Markham, Esq.—Tun Avrsor. 
Address of the native nobility and gentry of Lahore to the Hon’ble 
_F. D. McLeod ; and his reply. —Tue Punszas GoveRNMENT. 

~ The Punjab Educational Magazine, Vol. I., Parts 11 & 12.—Tue 
Same, 

_ The Isothermal and Meteorological Chart of India and High Asia, 

_ by Profr. H. de “sal —Tue Inspector Gunerat Mepican 

DapartMent. 
_— Annual Report (Fifth) of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Oudh. 

—Txe Socrery. 

- Gay Méhatmyam, vatqizgur, by Tarachand Sharmé.— Basu Isndn 

Cuanpra Bosv. 
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Census Report of Calcutta, for 1866.—Tuz Benoa Government. 
Sketches of the Shevaroy end Pulni hills, by Lieut.-Col. D. 


Hamilton.—Tur Mapras Government. 
List of vertebrated animals living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London.—Basu RAsunprav4ia Mirra. 
Selections from Papers on Indigo cultivation in Lower Bengal.— 

Basu RasenpravAta Mirra. 
Catalogue of the Central Library, Roorkee Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, by H. B. Medlicott, Esq._-Tus Roorxesz CotiecEe Liprary. . 
Ajunta Inscriptions, by Dr, Bhaudaji—Tur Avrnor. 
Sah or Rudra Dama Inscription on a Rock at Junagur; also of — 
one of Skandagupta on the northern face of the rock.—Tue Samu. 
Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum of the Geological Sur- 


vey of India.—Tue SupERINTENDENT oF THE GuOLOGICAL SURVEY oF 
Inpia. | 
The Sacred Books of the Buddhists, compared with History and mo- 
dern Science, by 8S. Hardy, Esq.—Tue Avruor. hf 
Summary of Information regarding Ceylon, (a chart,) compiled by | 
A. M. Fergusson, Esq.—Tuu Compitmr. 4% 
Veiviser ved Geologiske excursioner i Christiania Omegn, von Profr. 
L. T. Kjerulf.—Tue Avruor. 
Om Vegtlodderne i Nummelandsfundet, af Profr. C. A. Holmboe.— 
Tue AUTHOR. 
Om guul og réd Jord i Gravhdéie, af Profr. C. A. Holomboe.—Tux 
AUTHOR. 
Om de i norge Forekommende fossile dyrelevning fra quarterperioden, | 
af Dr. M. Sars.—Tue Avrnor. 
Norges Ferskvandskrebsdyr, von M. G. O. Sars.—Tue AurHor. 
Norges Mynter i Middelalderen, von Profr. C. A. Holmboe.—Tua 
AUTHOR. ; 3 
Maps of Jamo, Kashmir and adjacent Districts; North Eastern 
Frontiers of Bengal; District of Jhelum and Rawal Pindee; and 
the Central Provinces.—Tue Surveyor Generau’s OFFICE, 
Statements of Weekly Meteorological Returns in the District of the | 
North Western Provinces.—Tur Government or tHE N. W. Provinces. — 
The Indian Museum and the Asiatic a of Bengal.—-Bast | 
RASENDRALALA Mirra, 
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Report of the Nagpur Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures and Pyo- 
duce.—Tuxz Commissroner or Nagpur. 
Report of the Superintendent of the Government Observatory, . 
Colaba.—Tun SupnrinteENDENT oF THE CoLABA OBSERVATORY. 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. X XIX, Parts 1 
and 2.—Tue Society. 
Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, Vol. XIV, Parts 
2 and 3.—Tue Agri-Horticutturat Society. 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV, Nos. 82 to 
84.—Tur Royat Socrery or Lonpon. 
Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. II, Nos. 30 to 33.—Tue Oaxcurra 
Scnoot-Boox Socrsrty. 
Report of the Committee of Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from Ist 
Nov. to 30th April, 1866.—Tue Beneat Cuamper or ComMERcE. 
Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Central Provinces, 
for 1864-65.—Tue Government or Brena@at. 
Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, Nos. 86 
and 87.—Tue Mapras GoveRNMENT. 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XX XV. 
_—Tuez Socrery. 
Journal of the Chemical Society of London, Vol. IV, from January 
to June, 1866.—Tuer Cuemicat Society or Lonpon. 
Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Records, Nos. 16 to 18. 
- —Tue Eprror. , 
The Publications of the Scientific Society of Allyghur, No. 9.— 
Tue Sooterty. : 
Report (General) on Public Instruction on the Lower Provinces of 
_ the Bengal Presidency.—Tuxz Director or Puszic Insrrucrion. 
_ Proceedings of the Agri-Horticultural Society of the Punjab, from 
August, 1865 to June, 1866.—Tux Socinry. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 316 and 317.--Tuz Eprror. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X, 
| Nos. 2 and 3.—Tuxr Royat Grograputcan Socrery. 
| Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Coorg District, for 
1864-65.—Tur Bencat Government. 
__ Ditto, ditto of Mysore, for 1864-65.—Tue Same. 
- ‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Vol, XX. 
No. 1.—Tun Soctzry. 
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Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
for 1864-65.—Tur Beneat GoverNnMENT. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol XXTI, 
Nos. 85, 86.—Tue Soorrry. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department), No. 49.—T ur Government Inp1a. 

Report (Annual) of the Geological Survey of India and of the 
Museum of Economic Geology, for 1865-66.—Tuer Same. 

Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Illustrations, for 
1848-60.—Tue Soctrery. 

Fyzabad Settlement Report, Nos. 1, 2, and 3.—P. Carney, Esa. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, (P. W. D.) 
Reprint Nos. 6 and 7.—Tue Government or Inpra. 

Norges Officielle Statistik, B. No. 1, 1860-62; C. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
1862-64; D. No. 1, 1862; and F. No. 1, 1863-64.—Tuu Royar ~ 
University oF CHRISTIANIA. 


Exchanges. 
The Atheneum, from March to J une, 1866. 
The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Science, Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 209 to 213. 


: 
| 
7 


Purchases. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XVI, Nos. 100 — 
to 103. ‘ 
Comptes Rendus de |’Académie des Sciences, Tome LXII. Nos. 11-_ 
to 26, and Tome LXIII, No. 1, with an Index. : 

The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CX XII, Nos. 252 and 253. 

Journal des Savans, from February to June, 1866. 

The Quarterly Review, Vol. CXITX, No. 288. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, from 15th March, to Ist July, 1866. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3 to 6. 4 

Journal American Society of Science and Arts, Vol. XL, Nos. 120 
to 123. | 

The Westminster Review, Vol. X XIX, Nos. 58 and 59. % 

Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Soa a 
Vol. V, No. 21. a 
Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV. Nos. ys 
and 8. : j 
The Ibis, a Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. I, No. 6. | & 
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Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band CXXV, Sttck 1, 3, 8, 9, 
10, 11, with an Index. 
The Calcutta Review, Nos. 85 and 86. 
The Indian Annals of Medical Science, Nos. 19, 20. 
The Indian Medical Gazette, Nos. 1 to 9. 
Dictionnaire Turc-Arab-Persan, by Dr. J. F. Zeuker, No. 9. 
Exotic Butterflies, by W. C. Hewittson, Parts 58 and 59. 
Sanscrit Worterbuch, von O. Béhtlingk und R. Roth, 30th Lifer. 
A Dictionary of the Bhotanta or Bhotanese language, by F. G. 
C. Schreeter. , 
Birds of Asia, by J. Gould, Vol. XVIII. 
The Ferns of British Indiay, being figures and description of Ferns 
from all parts of British India, by Capt. R. H. Beddome, Parts 11 & 12, 
Catalogue Annuel ‘de la Librarie Francaise, par C. Reinwald. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 254, 255, 256, 257. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Science and General 
Literature, Vols. I to XXI. with an Index, 8th Hdition. 
Zoological Sketches, by J. Woolfe. 
Architecture of Ahamedabad, by J. Fergusson. 
Shaiva Stidhacar Gruntha, RIGTINCAG, by Sadanand Swamin. 
Narayana Sarasangraha, 41CTaU Wi<HaeZ, by Ramanuja. 
Sri Sankara Vijaya, ftagc¢tasy, with Madhabacharjya’s Comtry. 
Glossarium Comparativum Lingue Sanscrite, a F. Bopp, Part 1. 
Hssai d’une Faune Entomologique de l’Archipel Indo-Néerlandais, 
par 8. C. 8. Vollenhoven, 2nd Monographe. 
_ Manetho und der Turiner Kénig Papyrus, von F. J. Lauth. 
Les Prolégomenes d’Ibn Khaldoun, par M. de Slane, 2 Parts. 
Reliquie Aquitanice, being contributions to the Archeology and 
Palxontology of Périgord, by H. Christy. 
Denmark in the early iron age, by C. Englehardt. 
Die Persischen Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha, 
_ von Dr. W. Pertsch. 
Description de |’ Afrique et de l’Espagne, par M. J. Goeje. 
Jacut’s Geographisches Wérterbuch, von F. Wistenfeld. 
Grammaire Javanaise, par L’abbé P. Favre. 
Sawitri, von F. Rickert. 
Die Volker des Oestlichen Asiens, von Dr. A. Bastian. 
Les Zodiaques de Denderah, par F. J. Lauth. 
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Die Propedeutik der Araber im Zehnten Jahrhundert, von Dr. F. 
Dieterici. 

Die Orientalischen Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu 
Gotha, von Dr. W. Pertsch. 

A Catalogue of Phytophaga, by H. W. Bates. 

Kural of Tiruvalluver, (High Tamil text,) by C. Graul. 

Sanscrit Grammar, by Professor Max Miller. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, by M. Williams. 

De Vogels van Nederlandsch Indie, par H. Schlegel, Monographs — 
i, 2. | 

Massif du Mont Blanc, extrait des minutes de la Carte de France, 
par Major M. Mieulet. 

Sanscrit Dictionary, by T. Benfey. 

“hoes and Theories of the Buddhists, by 8. Hardy. 

Die Miarchen des Siddhi-Kir, von Bilg. 

Die Indo-Australische Lepidopteren-Fauna, von G. Koch. 

Ibn Malik’s Lamiyat al Afal, von Dr. W. Volock. 

Etude sur les Origines Bouddhiques, par G. d’Hichthal. 

Cosmographie de Chems-ed-din, par A. F, Mehern. 

Wilson’s Works, Vol. VI; the Vishnu Puran. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


_ For Ocroszr, 1866. 


soho 


_ The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
he eld on Wednesday, the 3rd October, at 9 Pp. m. 

- A. Grots, Esq., in the Chair. 

_ The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. - 

- The following presentation was announced :— 

gy Brom Professor R. Schlagintweit, 100 copies of the Chart of the 

Meteorology of India, for distribution. 

_ The following report of the Philological Committee arate 
the publication of the Ayin-Akbary, was read; and adopted by the 

me eoting. 

“a Report. 

| P "he Council beg to report that they have made arrangements for | 

le publication of a new and carefully collated edition of the Ayin- 
| kt ery in the new series of the Bibliotheca Indica. 


the materials available for the work consist of nine MSS., viz. :—- 
4 A MS. belonging to Nawab Ziyaéuddin, 

2. A MS. belonging to Colonel Hamilton. 

A copy of the lithographed Delhi edition. 

4. A copy forwarded by Mr. Ward. 

5 A copy (parchment) belonging to the Asiatic Society. 

6. Do. do. do. | 

oT. Do. do. do. 

8 4 “Do do, a | 

9 A copy belonging to Sayyid Faqiruddin. No. 2, is an old and 
» Praiestie manuscript, supposed to have, at one time, belonged to 
¢ LE mperor Shah Jehan. 


we st 
nai ¥ 
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The cost of printing the work has been estimated at Rs. 9,000, 
more than half of which will be covered by a special grant of 
Rs. 5,000, which has been sanctioned by Government, on condition 
of the Society placing at its disposal 250 copies of the book when 
completed. 

It will be edited by Mr. H. Blochmann, under the superintendence 
of the Philological Committee. 

By order of the Council, 
RAsENDRALALA Mirra, 
Phil. Secy. Asiatic Society. 

27th August, 1866. 

The following gentleman was nominated for election as an Ordi- | 
nary Member at the next meeting :— 

Kumar Harendra Krishna Bahadur; proposed by Babu Rajendra- 
‘lala Mitra, seconded by Mr. Grote. ) 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra read the following remarks on the papers 
by Messrs, Beames and Blochmann on “‘ Om” and “ Amen,” submitted 
at the last meeting. 7 

“JT had expected to have been present at the Society’s Bert si : 
in September last, and to have made a few remarks on the 
papers, then submitted, from Messrs. Beames and Blochmann, on 
the etymology of the word Amen; but I was unavoidably prevented 
almost at the last moment; I take this opportunity, therefore, of 
noticing a few salient points in the discussion raised by those gentlemen. | 

In my observations on the subject in March 1865, I said that the 
facts then stated, led me “ to the conclusion that the two are the same, | 
or dialectic varieties of the same word, which the Hindus and the | 
Hebrews either had in common before they separated into the two | 
races, or which one of them borrowed from the other.” The facts to 
which I then alluded were the identity of the meaning of the two words ’ 
their strong similitude in sound; their origin (as it seemed probable 
tome) from the same roots; and the mysterious importance attached 
to them by the races who use them. Mr. Blochmann, commenting on | 
my observations, at the time, was not disposed to question the position 

I had assumed, and stated that ‘the Sanskrit ‘‘Om’’ may have had 
originally a final n, and also the meaning of an affirmative par- 
ticle. If so, the syllable om alone would express this fully, so that we | 
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need not lay a particular stress on the final n in amen and the n of the 
original form of the Sanskrit om.’ (Proceedings for 1865, p. 48.) In 
his remarks on Mr. Beames’s paper, he has, however, so far changed his 
Opinion as to state that he agreed with Mr. Beames in thinking that 
_ “there is no connection between Amen and Om as proposed’ by me. 


(Proceedings for 1866, p. 195.) 


“Mr. Beames’s arguments against me are based on the etymology and 
the meaning of the word Amen, which, he says, are not what I assumed 
them tobe; and if so, my conclusion must be wrong. According to 
him, the original Semitic biliteral root man with a prosthetic a forms 
amen, and as that is very different from the Sanskrit av of Oman, the 
_ two cannot be said to have come from the same root. This would no 
_ doubt have .been a strong argument, had the derivation given by Mr. 
~ Beames been not open to question. Such is, however, not the case. 
‘The original of amen, says Dr. Johnson ‘“ has given rise to many 
Be onjcctures,” and even at the last meeting, two such distinguished 


7 
scholars, as Messrs. Beames and Blochmann, were diametrically 


‘opposed to each other, one maintaining am, and the other man to be 
the original root. The Rev. J. Wenger, the most learned Hebrew 
scholar in Calcutta, and the Rev. Professor K. M. Banerjea wrote to 
me, when I consulted them in 1865, that Am was the root of Amen. 
Scaliger assigned to it an Arabic origin, and took wr! to be its 
radical. But the great body of Biblical commentators and lexicogra- 
_phers give the Hebrew }2N as the root of the Greek ayy, and 
consequently of the English Amen. Kitto, in his Cyclopedia of 
~ Biblical Literature, and Calmet, in the Dictionary of the Bible, are 
| ‘positive on the subject. None of them has attempted to go beyond 
. the triliteral root. Anxious as I am to avoid confounding accidental 
“phonetic similitude with radical connexion proved by strict grammatical 
analysis, I must observe that as regards Amen, everything beyond its 
- triliteral root appears dark and undefined,—certainly not in a condition 
_ to justify any positive deduction. Under the circumstances, the question 
at issue must be decided by other than grammatical evidence. So 

far as mere sound is concerned, seeing on the one hand, that the triliteral 

root aman is as old as the Pentateuch, which, according to Mr. Beames, 
dates from at least 1200 B. C., and that a great many Semitic roots are 
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triliteral; and on the other, that the oldest form of the Sanskritom is © 
oman, and that the “‘ Unadi Sutras” which make av to be its root, 
were designed to explain the origin of such words whose radicals could 
not be explained by the ordinary rules of grammar, leaving it thereby 
very doubtful whether av or any other syllable was the root of it, 
I cannot but think that there is sufficient similitude between the two 
words to justify the conjecture I have made. 

The next argument in favor of a common origin of the two words — 
is their meaning; and in that respect there is perfect identity. I 
have already shewn in my remarks in March 1865, that the Sanskrit — 
om isa particle of assent and means “ be it so,” ‘be it confirmed,” 
“so be it,” from the original etymological meaning “to confirm,” 
“to support,” to uphold,’ &. It also means “true,” “ truth,” 
“verily,” “yes,” and “God.” Amen in Greck and Hebrew has | 
exactly the same meaning. Glass, in his Philologica Sacra, says of it: | 
“radix YON in Niphal YONJ segnificat firmum, fidum, stabile esse, | 
verrficart, confirmart, in Hiphil }YDNiJ eredere, fidere,” (p. 396). | 
All the other authorities which I have consulted, supply the same mean- 
ing. Buxtorfius, in the Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, has “ JON 
veritas Jes. 65-16, inde transit in Fidentis et assentientis particulam | 
amen, Deut. xxvii. 15, quasi dicas, ‘ Firmum, Rite est, Vere, fiat.’ In 
Novo Test. ubiin principio sententie adhibetur, transit in naturam 
adverbii, et notat asseverationem, reique confirmationem.” The differ- | 
ent passages from the Bible quoted in Cruden’s ‘“ Concordance” point — 
to the same meanings. 

The circumstances too in which the two words are used are 
identical. The use of the word ‘amen’ after imprecations in Num, 
v. 22 and Deut. xxvii. 15, et seq. has its counterpart in the om in 
the Bhuteah malediction against the English, the translation of which 
led me to notice the identity of the two words. It would be easy 
to point out many other instances of the use of om after imprecations. 
After prayers, om is as universally used by the Hindus, as amen by | 
the Christian Churches. s 

“As to the mystic importance attached to the two words, it is we 1 : 
known that the Hindus hold their om in the highest veneration as an - 
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_ Amen,” or “ God of truth” has as close a resemblance to ‘‘Om the 
God” or “ God Om” of the Sanskrit as possible. 
“Mr. Beames emphatically declares that Amen ‘ never had, nor has, 
and probably never will have, any mystic meaning.’ The fact, however, 
that the Rabbis did derive the word from the initials of Adonai 
Melech Neeman, and did assign to it the meaning Dominus Rex fidelis, 
is sufficient evidence to shew that it once had been used in a 
mystic sense. The use of it bodily in all translations of the Bible is 
another proof that more is assigned to it than could be expressed by a 
translated term. 
“Tt has been said that the translators of the Bible left a few Hebrew 
_ words, such as Hosannah, Hallelujah, untranslated in the Greek, and 
 amenwas one of them. But that would not sufficiently account for 
its presence in translations in the modern languages of Hurope, and in 
Bengali, Uriah, Hindi, and a host of other foreign languages. If the 
§ -wordmeant simply “ yes,” or “ be it so” and no mysterious or uncommon 
_ theological importance was attached to it, it would be strange to suppose 
_ that none of the many hundred dialects into which the Bible has been 
- translated could find an equivalent for it. No word could be more 
~ universal than that which implies “ yes,” and if it were sought, it 
would be found most easily in every language on the face of the 
earth. It is worthy of note also that amen, when used adverbially 
q for “verily,” or as an adjective, is always translated, and that 
_ only when used after prayers and imprecations it is allowed to stand 
u in its original form. Nor is a reason wanting for this diversity. The 
a Greek and Latin Churches admit that they observed more energy in 
_ the word than they could find in any other, and St. Jerome says, 
¢ ‘that at Rome, when the people answered Amen, the sound of their 
Voices was like a clap of thunder.’ Jn similitudine celestis tonitrug 
Amen reboat. The Cabbalists too, ‘according to their usual manner 
_ of finding a hidden meaning in words which they call notaricon, out 
ofthe letters of amen found the whole phrase Adonai Melech Neeman. 
(Rees’s Cyclopedia, s.v, Amen.) No doubt the word existed long 
before the Cabbala and the Cabbalists, but as I allude to them to 
shew that it was at one time used in a mystic sense, and not in 
_ support of anything as to its etymology, the whole of the argument 
contained under the 4th head of Mr. Beames’s paper is thrown away. 


At 
< 
“te 


‘ 
‘i 
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The question at issue is, whether or not the two words had ever been 
used in a mystic sense ; and it is abundantly evident that at one time 
in their history they were. 

“The argument embraced in the remark that ‘the idea of Beni — 
Israel at, say 2,000 B. C., having any means of communication with 
the authors of the Vedas is out of the question,’ is equally thrown 
away. My hypothesis is, that at a time anterior to history, when Beni 
Israel and the Aryans lived in a common home or were next door 
neighbours, that they got the word, and the more primitive times we 
go to, the more favourable would it be to my theory. To meet it by | 
saying that it was ‘ out of the question,’ is not to meet it at all. 

“T admit that my hypothesis is thrown out as a mere conjecture, for 
of times before B.C. 2000, we can have, in a matter of this kind, nothing 
but conjectures, only more or less probable according as they are based on — | 
premises more or less consistent; and I shall not deny that as yet philolo- 
gical researches have not found more than a few faint traces of a com- — 
munity of origin between the Semitic and the Aryan; but Bunsen, Max 
Miller and a number of other distinguished philologists are in favour 
of the theory which would assign a common origin to the two langu- 
ages, and therefore the fact can no more be used as an argument on the 
one side than on the other.” 

The following communications were announced : | 
1. From the Assistant Secretary Government of Bengal further 
communications on the Harthquakes of India. £4 

2. From Baboo Gopinath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteorologi- | 
cal Observations taken at Calcutta for June, 1866. | 

3. From D. Waldie, Esq., Supplementary Observations to experi- 
mental Investigations connected with the water supply to Calcutta. 


The Report on Barren Island received from Major Ford, and acknow- 
ledged at the meeting held on the 4th July, 1866, was read, as follows:— 

In accordance with instructions received, we embarked on board 
H. M.’s Steamer “ Prince Arthur” on the evening of the 18th April, | 
steamed towards Barren Island, and were lying off it by daybreak — 
next morning. We at once landed the coolies we had brought with — 
us, as also their rations, water, &c. and proceeded to examine the ~ 
Island, | 
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Fopprr.—We found an abundant supply of good fodder: grass of 
two kinds principally, (some Andropogon and Pogonatherum crinitum) 
growing generally over the Island, excepting the parts covered with 
lava and scorie from the volcano. Arrangements were at once made to 

cut down and take on board as much as possible, and with the sixty 
coolies we had, we were able, during the two days we lay off the Island, 
to ship what was estimated to be about a month’s supply for the whole 
of the cattle in the Settlement. 
* *K * * ¥ * 

GENERAL Description or tHE Isuanp.—The Island is of an 
irregular circular form, the greatest diameter of which is about 
‘two miles; in the centre of the Island is a regular cone of grey 
ashes, which from a distance looks quite round and smooth, with 
‘no vegetation of any kind on its surface; and from its apex, during 

the whole of the time we were there, clouds of white watery and 
~ sulphurous vapours were evolved. Around the base of the cone is 
an annular valley enclosed by a circular wall, the inner sides of which 
are smooth and regular, with a slope of from 30° to 40°, but the outer 
Sides are more rugged, and send irregular spurs towards the sea. The 
height of the surrounding wall varies: towards the south-west, it is a 
_ little higher than the cone, but throughout the most of its circuit it is 
lower, and towards the western part of it, there isa gap, through which 
the lava seems to have flowed into the sea and formed a small Bay, 

. which we found the only practicable landing-place. Across the small 
Bay, there issued, from underneath the lava, a series of hot springs 
mixing with the water of the sea, which at many places was quite 
hot; at low tide, in one place where vapour was arising, the temper- 

_ ature of the water, where it was seen to bubble up, was found to be 
163° F. and at hdiher 158° F. Surrounding the base of the cone, the 

5 ‘valley i is filled with black irregular masses of lava, which seem to have 
Tun in a stream towards the gap, through which it found an exit. 
_ Between the black masses of lava and the outer wall, the valley is 
‘covered with long bamboo grass, and the soil seems to be sand mixed 
with ashes, while the slopes of the outer wall afford the other descrip- 

tion of grass discovered (Pogonatherum crinitum). 

_ Warer.—No water of any description could be found on the 
(sland. An attempt was made to dig a well, but by the time they had 
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got six feet deep, the men could not stand the heat; so we were 
obliged to give up the attempt. It seems doubtful whether any cold 
water could be procured, but we have no doubt that hot springs of | 
fresh water might be discovered, especially as the sea water at the 
part where the hot springs issued, was only slightly brackish. 

Rocxs.—The whole of the rocks of the Island seem igneous 
basaltic rocks of different colours, of which several specimens have 
been brought ; and the lava is composed of the same material as the 
substrata of the Island; the only difference that could be discovered — 
being caused by the action of fire. 

Vecetation.—No trees of any height were discovered, but the 
slopes and ridges afford an abundance of shrubs and brushes, some of 
them rising tothe height of about twenty feet. We had no time to wan- 
der into the wooded part of the Island, so that we were unable to 
collect specimens of the shrubs, but after being accustomed to the one 
tinted jungle of the Andamans, we were very much struck with the 
beauty and variety of the foliage of the shrubs and brushes, the different. 
shades of green varying from a very dark almost black to a very pale 
yellow, having a very fine effect when the setting sun shone upon 
them. | : | 
Antmats.—The great scarcity of animal life on the Island was noted ; 
no trace of any mammal was discovered, except a few Rats, which 
some of those who slept on the Island saw, but were unable to catch. — 

Birds were rare—a few Sea Gulls, Sea-hawks and Swallows 
were seen, and one or two small birds were noticed perched on a 
shrub, but we could not get near enough to see what they were, 
Even amongst insects, the only ones seen were ants and moths. q 

Conz.—Nearly the whole of our party attempted to ascend the 
cone, the inclination of whose sides is about 40°, and it was with some 
considerable difficulty that we were able to reach the top. The lower 
part of the slope is loose ashes mixed with large stones, which rolled 
down on being touched ; and these constitute the chief danger in the 
ascent, as great care must be taken that they do not fall on any one 
coming up behind. The north-west side of the cone was found to be 
the easiest of ascent, and became easier as we got higher, the loose 
ashes becoming less, and the stones becoming adherent by the lava 
or gypsum poured between them. For the last 100 feet or more of 
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the ascent, the surface was quite hot, and the quantity of gypsum had 

increased so much as to give the surface a whitish appearance ; and at 

several places were deep fissures, from which a whitish vapour was 
_ evolved and sulphur deposited around the openings. 

On arrival at the top, we noted, under the shade of an umbrella, 
the change in an Aneroid Barometer and a Thermometer we had taken 
along with us; and the following was the result, from which we deduce 
that the height of the cone is as nearly as possible 980 feet. 


Time. Thermometer. Barometer. 
- At level of the Sea 6.30. a. M. s2° 30.126 
_ At top of the Cone 7.45. A. M. 88° F. 29.145 


_ The top of the cone presented on a minor scale the appearance 
| of the outer wall of the Island: so after we had reached the top, we had 
é again to descend about 20 feet into the circular crater forming the 
. of the cone, in which two white crystalline masses were dis- 
_ covered, which appear principally to be composed of sulphate of Lime, 
_ These, as well as a few bags of sulphur, we brought down with us, | 
Sunpour.—The quantity of sulphur was very small, and only 
found around the mouths of the deep fissures, from which the vapour 
_ exuded, and far too small in our opinion to be made of any: practicable 
s 
_ After we had descended the cone, on the morning of the second 
oo” of our stay, it was determined to steam round the Island to look 
for an anchorage, and in the evening to take on board what fodder 
had been cut, and then to return. 
We brought from Port Blair with us a number of cocoanuts, 
"plantain trees, and pineapple cuttings, and these we planted on the 
_ ground from which the grass had been cut, in hopes that they might 
1 be of use to some future visitors. 
_ Aycnorace.—tIn steaming round the Island, the lead was kept 
| going, but from the deep dark blue appearance of the water it could 
de judged that there was but little probability of obtaining an ancho- 
Tage. The only place where there seemed any chance, was on the 
South-west, where a small sandy beach, with a heavy surf running, was 
. discovered, above which four, old cocoanut trees were seen. A boat 
"was sent towards the shore, and got bottom at 35 fathoms, but as we 
had not much time to spare, the whole of the ground could not be 
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gone over, and if any use is to be made of the Island, the soundings 
around the south-west part might be more minutely examined. 

Burnine Grass.—Before leaving, we set fire to the grass which 
was uncut, but unfortunately, immediately after, a heavy shower of rain 
fell, which must have extinguished the fire in the valley, although we 
saw it running up the hill sides long after we leit. : 

By evening of the 20th, all had re-embarked, and we steamed 
slowly towards Rose Island, on which we had determined to land on 
our way back, for the purpose of planting some cocoanuts, as well as of 
seeing the Island. 

Ross Istanp.—We anchored off the Island next morning, and went 
on shore after breakfast; and while some of us were employed plant- — 
ing cocoanuts, the others examined the Island. 

The Island lies low, and is but thinly covered with jungle; the 
soil is sandy, or a gravelly clay loam, not unlike the soil in some 
places on Barren Island. On wandering along the beach, we discerned 
growing here and there patches of grass of the same kind as grows in 
the circular valley on Barren Island, and it at once occurred to us, 
that if the Island was cleared, it would soon be covered with grass, | 
and would make a good depot for the cattle of the Settlement. 

Tf the above idea should meet with little approval, we would 
suggest that the whole of the Island, except a circular belt around the — 
Coast be cleared: and to assist the growth of the grass, which we have — 
no doubt would be natural, a quantity of seed procured from Barren — 
Island might be scattered. Good anchorage is found all round the 
Island, and as it is only twenty miles from Port Blair, we think it = 
be turned to advantage. 


List oF SPECIMENS ACCOMPANYING THE Report on Barren IsLanp. 


No. 1. Grass found in valley, a species of Andropogon, no flowers ) 


found to show species. 4 
No. 2. Grass found on the slopes of the Hills; fn ; 


crinitum. 
No. 3. Twelve specimens chipped off from various rock’ which 


seemed to differ somewhat in colour. q 
No. 4. Black lava found around the base of Cone (4 pieces). 


No. 5. Sand mixed with ashes thrown up by volcano. 
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No. 6. ‘Six specimens of a mixture of gravel and sulphur found 
in top of Cone. 
No. 7. Crystalized sulphur. 
No. 8. Sulphur as found around fissures near crater. 
No. 9. Several specimens of lava or gypsum, found on top and. 
sides of cone. rave 
No. 10. Two white masses found in the centre of the crater ; 3 
posed to be principally composed of sulphate of lime. 
No. 11. <A sample of a red earth found on the Island. 
No. 12. Samples of conglomerate. 
No. 13. Stones thrown up by volcano. 
' No. 14. Specimens of shells found on rocks. Shells (excepting the 
~ common rock cowrie) were rare, on account of the steep dip of the rocks. 
No. 15. Coral found near hot water springs, having a yellowish 
colour when taken out of the water. 
Signed A. Gamsexs, M. D. } 
Artuur F. Laveuton, Lieut. 
Sub-Assistant Commissary General. + Members of Committee, 
J. N. Homrray, 
Harbour Master. g 
(Signed) J. H. Fraser, Captain, 
Port Blair 23rd April, 1866. Assistant Superintendent in Charge. 
. (True Copy) 
W. Forp, Major. 
Supdt. Port Blair. 
On the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Medlicott undertook to 
report upon the specimens forwarded with the Report. 


Mr. D. Waldie read his supplementary note on the composition of 
_ the water of the Hooghly. ‘The following is an abstract. 

Mr. Waldie began by reminding the Society that in his paper read 
at last meeting he had pointed out a very considerable discrepancy 
between his own results respecting the amount of organic matter in 
the river water, more particularly during the hot season, and those of 
the Report to the Municipality then referred to, and it was a matter 
for consideration how they were to be accounted for or reconciled, It 
had been suggested that a difference might have been occasioned by the 
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length of time the water had been kept after collection before the 
analyses were made, as high chemical authority could be adduced for 
the necessity of commencing the analysis without delay. Now he 
could not but admit that there had been more or less delay in com- 
mencing the analysis of the greater part of his samples, as he was not 
aware that such conclusions had been arrived it ; and he had himself, 
from consideration of the great exposure that surface waters supply- 
ing a river had already undergone, rather formed the opinion that the 
decomposition of the organic matter would probably have pretty well 
reached the maximum, so as not to leave much room for further decom- 


position. His own observations had confirmed him in this so farasex- | 


tended keeping was concerned ; but as there possibly might be a certain | 
amount of rather rapid decomposition during the first week or two — 
which he had overlooked, it appeared desirable to endeavour to ascertain 
the truth of this or otherwise, if possible. With that view he had, during 
the last month, made a considerable number of experiments and analyses. — 
The plan of testing by the oxidising action of permanganate of pot- _ 
ash offered the readiest means for doing so, and this certainly indicated — 
a distinct diminution of the amount of oxidizable matter, and a ra- 
pid one too, occurring even within the first twenty-four hours. But i 


though the diminution was considerable, sometimes one-third or one | 


half of the whole amount, yet the absolute quantity was small; and — 
besides, this mode of testing gave no reliable information respecting the — : 
quantity of all the organic matter, which was the point at issue, and | 
which could only be determined by ascertaining its weight. 

As the question principally had reference to the water of the hot | 
season, and of course no recent water of this kind could be procured, | 
mixtures were made to imitate it, from samples of hot season water i 
which had been kept, with additions of portions of sewage water. . 
Such were prepared and the organic matter in them determined imme- | 
diately, and afterwards at an interval of 12 or 14 days. A diminution 
was found to have taken place, but to a comparatively small extent, even | 
though it was found that a considerable degree of putrefaction took | 
place in them, But these mixtures, though containing from =); to 3 of — 
sewage, contained only from 1} to 45 grains organic matter per gallon se 
and yet, from their smell and other properties, it was quite impossible — 
that the river water could be at all like the two worst of them. Be- | 
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sides, comparing the sewage of Calcutta with the volume of water in 
the river, its proportion must be insignificant. An examination of 
some tank and river waters immediately after collection, and at about 
_ two weeks interval or longer, indicated the same thing, a loss of from 
about 10 to 25 per cent., which would not increase the author’s esti- 
mates more than about half a grain per gallon. : 
_ Mr. W. further observed that perhaps a quotation of other results 
than his own might have more weight, and again referred to Dr. 
_ Frankland’s analysis of the London waters for the largest amount of 
4 “organic matter,—about 24 grains per gallon,—found in the worst case ; 
and to the general observations of the Metropolitan Medical Officers 
_ of Health agreeing with Dr. Frankland’s. He further referred to Messrs, 
Lawes and Gilbert’s analysis of the sewage of Rugby Wc., (in the paper 
_ formerly quoted,) who found in the river Wandle, after it had received 
.. _the sewage of Croydon, little more than 2 grains per gallon of organic 
“matter, and in the liquid part of the sewage of Rugby only from about 
7 to 84 grains of organic matter per gallon. Sothat if the river water 
im May and June contain about 8 grains organic matter per gallon, and 
_ this excess derived from the Calcutta sewage, it must be as bad during 
-.. months, in regard to organic matter, as the liquid part of the sewage 
“of Rugby, a supposition in the author’s opinion altogether incredible. 
% _ He further observed that there was no way of reconciling the dis- 
_ crepancy, (af there was no considerable error in the analyses,) but by 
| supposing, during the hot season, the presence in the water of a con- 
: siderable quantity of organic matter, possessing no bad smell, but capa- 
~ dle of undergoing rapid decomposition. He could not deny the possibi- 
“ity of this, but had seen no reason to believe it, while he had reasons 
for thinking it highly improbable. The point could only be decided 
Decitivcly by further examination at the proper season. He intended 
| - to prosecute the investigation, and ee at another opportunity to we 
- the results before the Society. 


““ 
* i 


Dr. Smith regretted that Mr. Waldie had not favoured the Society, 
at the close of his communication, with an epitome of the exact con- 
_ clusions he had arrived at. The paper had been read on two different. 
- OCeasions—or rather two distinct essays had been read, with the 
‘interval of a month between them. Dr. 8, hoped therefore Mr. Waldie 
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would excuse him if he asked: 1st. What was the exact result ar-'— 
rived at from all Mr. Waldie’s analyses? 2nd. If Mr. W. felt satis- 
fied that the observations now described, corroborated those detailed — 
in his former communication? 3rd. What was the largest quantity — 
of organic matter Mr. Waldie had at any time, either during the past ; 
month or previously, been able to detect in Hooghly water ? 
Mr. W. replied, 1'4 grs. of organic matter per gallon was the largest 
quantity he had detected. ' 
Dr. Smith then expressed his opinion on certain parts of the paper. @ 
He stated his belief that, to have accurate and precise knowledge | 
of the quantity of organic impurities in any water, such water ought to’ | 
be analyzed without delay after being drawn. He believed the fact 
was an accepted one among chemists, that by keeping the foulest — 
water, its organic impurities in time disappeared to a great degree, 
if not altogether, by the action of the oxygen of the water itself. | 
Mr. Waldie’s specimens had some of them been kept so long as ; 
four months, and none (?), had been examined within less than a : 
fortnight of the time that they were drawn from the river. This — 
might be regarded as a most serious objection to the value of the | 
analyses that had been instituted by Mr. Waldie, and of the conclu-— 
sions drawn from such analyses. , 
Again, if Dr. 8. was right in understanding that Mr. Waldie had, 
during the past month, analyzed mixtures of various kinds of water 
which he himself had artificially produced, and that from these (as | 
being certainly more tainted than our river water) he had arrived at 
the conclusion that our river water was comparatively pure, and indeed 
much more so than had been laid down by Dr. Macnamara—if Dr. 8. 
was correct in these premises, he could not but regard such experi- 
ments as very inconclusive, inasmuch as what was wanted was 
simply an analysis of the river water recently drawn, (whatever 
might be its qualities) and not a table showing the composition of 
mixtures which Mr. W. had made up in his Laboratory—by adding 
to certain ordinary water a certain quantity of offensive fluid taken 
from a drain in town, and again a certain quantity of water from the 
impregnated Salt Lake. 2 
Mr. Blanford had stated that he was led to understand that a source — 
of fallacy might be attributed to the faulty manner in which Dr 
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-Macnamara had caused the specimens of the river water to be drawn, 
-upon which his experiments had been made. 
Dr. Smith said he had Dr. Macnamara’s Report before him, in which 
; the preliminaries of his operations were most plainly laid down. 

“ The water was taken monthly, from the centre of the stream, at six 
feet below the surface, and from three stations, namely, from opposite 
Cossipore, Pultah Ghaut and Chinswrah.” 
q Dr. Smith thought the Society ought to be glad that so important 
a subject had been brought forward, one not of mere abstract scientific 


interest, but related to questions of very great practical importance. 

_ It was note-worthy that the largest quantity of organic impurity at 
any time detected by Mr. Waldie was 1.4 of a grain per gallon, 
whereas the following was the result which had been arrived at = 
Dr. Macnamara with Cossipore water :— 
_ “ As might be expected, the water during March, April, May and 
d une, is largely intermixed with the saline matters of the sea-water 
md the sewerage of Calcutta, and during that time is unfit for human 
* * * * * The saline contamination is not of . 


Rinption. 
such importance with regard to the use of Cossipore water for drinking 
purposes, as is the pollution which the water derives from the sewage 
matters, which the tide sweeps along withit. * * I found during 
; April, as much as 10 and 12 grains of organic impurity in the 
Bi.” * * The organic impurity of Cossipore is highly nitro- 
genised, and while burning, evolves a strong and disgusting ammonia- 
eal smell.” 

Here is a grand discrepancy, the true cause of which it would be 
Well that the Asiatic Society should try to discover. Dr. 8. was inclined 
4 0 believe that the fact of Mr. Waldie’s experiments having been post- 
oned aiter the drawing of the water to weeks and even to months, was 


cient to account for the difference in the results now contrasted. 

Dr. Macnamara’s observations had extended over fourteen months, and 
he had used water freshly drawn. 

The conditions under which Mr. Waldie had gone to work were quite 

imilar to these. 

Mr. Waldie had said he thought it simply emposszble that the water 

he Hooghly could be impregnated with so much as from 5 to 8 


ns of organic impurity in the gallon, Dr. Smith was disinclined 
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to regard this as an impossibility, the more so because Dr. Macnamata 
had actually succeeded, by most conscientious manipulation, in dis-. 
covering at one time of the year, 12 grains to the gallon in 

the water at Cossipore. Dr. Smith observed that when he only 

thought of all the possible and actual sources of impurity in this — 
river, the impossibility alluded to by Mr. Waldie vanished entire- — 
ly from his mind. We must remember, he said, the incalcula- | 
bly vast sources of vegetable and animal adulteration occurring in — 
the whole previous course of so large an Indian river. We must | 
think of all its tributaries, and of the thousands of nullahs that carried | 
into it pollution of every conceivable kind— dead and putrid animals, j 
decaying vegetation and waste matter from populations covering vast 
areas. We must think of the contamination arising from the shipping 
alone, at and near Calcutta. We must recall the fact of there being, © 
at the present moment, such things as floating Latrines for thousands | 
of our famine-stricken paupers who find shelter close to the river bank, | 
We must think of the twenty-two sewers that disgorge themselves into | 
_ the river between Chitpore and Hastings’ Bridge, and this within a 
tidal influence by which much of the impurity is kept in a state of © 
oscillation and not effectually carried away by the current. Besides | 
this, we must remember that very vast quantities of night-soil are de< | 
posited daily inthe Hooghly, the quantity being 180 tons daily.* If 
we think of all these impurities and couple them with the tropical condi- 
tions of heat and moisture in which they are found, it appeared to Dr, | 
Smith not only not impossible, but even highly probable that thereshould | 
be asmuch as 5 grains of organic impurity in each gallon of the water, 
Indeed the possibility might be said to resolve itself into a certainty, when | 
we remember that Dr. Macnamara actually succeeded in discovering — 
twelve grains to the gallon. Dr. Smith thought we were also justified | 
in holding to a belief in such possibilities by collateral knowledge 
He said it was well known that where organic impurities abound, | 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Epidemic Fever and Cholera likewise abound, — 
Here on the banks of the Hooghly they are rife; and much careful | 
observation went to prove, beyond a doubt, that the excess of 
sickness from the diseases named arose from the fact of excessive r 


* In the actual discussion Dr. Smith had erroneously stated the amount | 
at 180,000 tons. Hence Babu Rajendra Lal Miter’s remark see page 225. 
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and unusual organic impurity in the water of the river itself. The 
products of foecal decomposition were known to. be there in vast 
- quantities, because the fcecal matter was systematically and daily 
: deposited there, so as, if possible, to poison the stream. 
Why this should be carried out above the town instead of below it 
_ was, Dr. Smith observed, a puzzle to him. He thought it a very 
unjustifiable Municipal arrangement and highly objectionable. 
Mr. Waldie had also described “ crops and forests of vegetable 
_ matter” in some of his specimens. Were not these enough in them- 
_ selves to account for a vast and unusual amount of organic adulteration ? 
Dr. Smith thought this must be so, quite independent of similar 
"impurities derivable from sources of anvmal decay. 
is Dr. 8. said he could not help observing that Mr. Waldie himself 
had expressed very considerable uncertainty as to the value of his own 


results, and even as to the processes adopted, by which he had arrived 
at them. 
_ This, Dr. 8. was prepared to allow, was evidence of ‘great candour 
‘on Mr. Waldie’s part, who indeed, it must be allowed, had judged 
; his own experiments very critically and severely. All this, however, 
was not capable of affecting the Tables now about to be published by 
‘the author of the present paper, and the relation of these to the 
remarkably different figures found in Dr. Macnamara’s Report of the 
. ‘same analyses, conducted at the instance of the Calcutta Municipality. 
_ Dr. Smith said he was not himself prepared to disprove that tank- 
water was less pure than Hooghly water; this was not the point he 
- eared to discuss. On the other hand, he was quite ready to allow 
that water drawn from Pultah Ghat ought to be and is purer than 
that obtained under like circumstances at Cossipore, which is a good 
‘many miles Jower down the river. But if he did not greatly mistake 
Mr. Waldie’s meaning, the Society was now asked to accept these two 
broad facts :— 
7 Ast. That the water of the Hooghly is not so impure as it is usually. 
believed to be, and as has been stated by Dr. Macnamara. 
fae That it is fit for town consumption at all seasons of the 
ye ear without greater danger than attaches to the impurities of the 
‘Thames, for example. 
, >. 8. believed the Hooghly to be a most wnusually foul and tainted 
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stream. We had proofs of this, already alluded to, in connection with 
the amount of prevailing disease—quite independent of difficult 


Ee 


chemical analysis. 

Dr. 8. said he should like to see placards and sign-boards put up all — 
along its banks, bearing the words Poison—wnmuistakable active poison ; 
and he would even be glad to know that it was rendered penal for a 
person to drink of it, exactly on the principle of its being deemed 


advisable to punish those who might attempt to poison themselves 
with a solution of arsenic, or any other deleterious substance, which — 
was likely to lead to fatal results. 

With all due respect for Mr. Waldie’s patient observations—to his 
unquestionable fairness and good faith in trying to place truth before — 
the Society ; with all proper regard also for those traditions of the 
Hindoos that would establish the sanctity and life-inspiring properties 
of the Ganges, Dr. Smith expressed the conviction that it is an inde- — 
scribably unclean and revoltingly contaminated river, that it is a vehicle 
for every variety of excrementitious abomination—not only accident- — 
ally found in it, but wilfully deposited in its waters, and that its 
hygienic qualities are of the lowest possible standard. . 

He thought it very important that this fact should be acknowledged ;_ 
otherwise the result of Mr. Waldie’s experiments would go to prove that 
it is by no means an unusually tainted river, but, on the contrary, that 
it is one from which a sufficiently wholesome water-supply might be 
obtained on this side of Cossipore, an opinion strongly negatived—not — 
only by all past Medical experience in the city, but also by the careful — 
observations and published analyses of Dr. Macnamara. ‘Two-thirds of 
the admissions into the Hospitals of Calcutta for cholera, Dr. 8. remarked, — 
came from the river. This in itself is enough to condemn the Hooghly | 
as a most obnoxious vehicle of poison, because we cannot now evade the — 
conclusion that, where we have excess of cholera, we have an unusual 
amount of organic impurity in the water used by the persons so affected, 
—this conclusion being in the present day considered zrresistible, as a 
result of all the study and analyses gone into and published of late yea 3 
in England, on the subject of cholera and its invariable association with — 
organically unwholesome water. = 

Dr. 8. said that the experience of man had gone, generally, to — 
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some. It was this that had driven the Romans to bring water 
from the hills of the Campagna. It was this that had led the citizens 
of New York to conduct the river Croton from a distance of forty 
miles, through works which evinced great engineering talent and 
skill. It was this that had led tothe last proposition that had been 
gravely made in England regarding the water supply of London, viz. 
that it should be brought from Ullswater—on the borders of Cumberland 


_ —two hundred and forty miles distant from the Metropolis. It was this 


a 


that led Sir Hugh Rose, shortly before he left India, to throw out the 
suggestion that it might be advisable to supply certain of the larger 
Military stations of Upper India with water brought down from its 


_ clear and uncontaminated sources on the Himalayas. 


The same experiences ought, Dr. S. thinks, to lead us to reject the 
notion that Hooghly water can in any sense or with any justice 


be said to be comparatively pure—when in point of fact it is absolutely 


_ impure from a mixture of vegetable decay, common salt from the 


% 
4 


iments and analyses conducted for the determination of organic im- 


* sea brought up by the tide, and foecal decomposition resulting from a 
b thousand impurities of which we have direct knowledge. 


Tn conclusion Dr. Smith begged to reiterate his objection to expe- 


$ purities of water which had been kept for months or even for weeks. 


He believed he was right in saying that such a mode of procedure 
_ would not be accepted as a reliable one by any Chemical Society in 
- Great Britain or Europe. « 

Mr. Blanford said :—-“‘ There is a method of deciding the merits of 


4 rival and mutually discrepant statements of fact, well known in another 


arena of discussion, though I believe it is not common in Societies 
which busy themselves only with Science. It is to assume that the 


one, usually the more dogmatic statement, is absolutely and necessarily 


true, and to carry to the discredit of the opposite view, any admission 


Of possible error, which may be made by a philosophical opponent, who 


considers that the best way to arrive at truth is to treat his own view 


as critically as that which he rejects. I cannot but think that it is, 


somewhat in this manner, that Dr. Smith has discussed Dr. Waldie’s 
paper. Dr. Macnamara’s report being prepared for the information 


_ of legislators, who wish for results, and not for a critical discussion of 


the means pursued to obtain them, is necessarily somewhat dogmatic 
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in form, and omits a great number of details, which he would no 
doubt have given, had his paper been prepared, like that of Dr. 
Waldie, for a scientific body. But it by no means follows that his 
results can therefore lay claim to greater confidence. I think indeed 
that, as a general rule, one would rather be inclined to attach most 
weight to that statement which is made most cautiously, and dis- 
plays most sense of possible error. And in the particular case under 
discussion, if I rightly understood some remarks made by Dr. Macna- 
mara, at the close of our last meeting, there is an important part of the 
evidence adduced in Dr. Macnamara’s report, upon which further infor- 
mation is necessary, before we are in a position to form an opinion on the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Waldie’s and Dr. Macnamara’s results respective- 
ly. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Dr. Macnamara stated, that he could 
not hold himself responsible for the sampling, but only for the analyses. 
The statement in Dr. Macnamara’s report, quoted by Dr. Smith, must 
not therefore be taken as expressing more than that, at the time of | 
writing, Dr. Macnamara had no reason to question the accuracy of 
statements that had been made to him. But now that there is a dis- 
crepancy, and a very important one, to be cleared up, before we can 
pronounce any opinion on the amount of organic matter in the 
Hooghly water, we should I think be informed whether Dr. Macna- 
mara’s specimens were taken from the river, in scrupulously clean ~ 
bottles, and by a conscientious and careful sampler in the manner — 
stated ; or whether, by a bare possibility, some lazy cooly or chap- | 
prassee, having received his instructions, may not have found that 
time and trouble as well as certain pice entrusted to him for boat- 


hire were saved to him, by taking the water from the edge of the 
muddy river bank. I do not of course state that such was the case, 
I merely suggest the point as one on which more evidence is desirable, 
before any decision can be arrived at. | 
“Dr. Smith attaches great weight to the fact that 180 tons of night-_ 
soil are poured daily into the river, and thinks Mr. Waldie’s analyses 
quite irreconcileable with this fact. I cannot myself see that the facts 
as stated, would in any way prejudice Mr, Waldie’s results, nor would 
they do so, were the quantity of night-soil ten times as great. The 
question is one of proportion, and until we know the volume of water 
discharged by the river, we are quite unable to found any argument 
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4 upon the mere quantity of night-soil discharged into it. Hven if there 
{ be 180 tons a day, 10,000 times that amount of water does not seem 
4 an improbably excessive discharge for such a river as the Hooghly. 

‘ “Ido not see that any other argument of Dr. Smith’s is by any 
4 means conclusive. There is no a priori improbability in the water 


being bad and not fit for human consumption, even though it contain 


no more than 1-4 grains of organic matter per gallon. The un- 
; healthiness of the water is one question to be decided by evidence, 
‘that of the number of grains of organic matter per gallon is quite an 
independent question, which can best be decided by means similar to 
_ those adopted by Dr. Waldie.” 

Babu Réjendraléla Mitra said that he did not wish to take a part 
~ in the discussion as regards the merits of the different analyses of the 
Hooghly water by Drs. Macnamara and Waldie, but he could not 
: help observing that the line of argument adopted to impeach Dr. 
‘Waldie’s analyses was not a fair one. The great disparity between 
_ the results of the two learned chemists was certainly startling, and 
_ suggested the necessity of further enquiry; but.that enquiry should 
‘be conducted solely and exclusively through carefully conducted 
rigid analysis, and not by @ priort arguments which proved nothing. 
No doubt the sewers of the town discharged a large amount of filth 
‘into the river, and there were other sources of contamination equally 
- or more potent; but the river was not a closed vessel, and the law of 
| ‘proportion could not apply to it in any way. Mr. Blanford had very 
correctly pointed out (the Babu said) that, notwithstanding the oscil- 
"lation caused by the tides, the river discharged an enormous volume 
_ of water every minute into the sea, and as long as the relation it bore 
_ to the total quantity of filth daily thrown into the river was not 
ascertained, the rule of proportion suggested by Dr. Smith could only 
serve to mislead. Then a large quantity of filth was being constantly 
changed by exposure to the atmosphere, and the pure oxygen contained 
in the water, and its ratio had to be ascertained. Then again the 
shes, the molluscs, the crustacea, and the infusoria—the myriad mil- 
8 of animals—which inhabit the river, live and fatten mainly on 
ie sewerage of the town, and as long as the quantity consumed by them 
was not ascertained, one most important element in the calculation 
- would remain undetermined. The fact, however, was that rivers were 
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the great natural drains of a country, and designed expressly to carry 
away its surplus waters and its sewage to where they became the 
least offensive, and at the same time, most useful in the economy ~ 
of nature. The Hooghly in this respect was not worse off than the | 
Thames, the Seine, the Rhine, or the Meuse in other countries. They 
were the best of sewers, and they served their purpose most effectually. 
To expect that masonry drains would do it better, is to expect that 
irrigation from wells would supersede the rains. Their waters were 
no doubt foul, and they could not be otherwise; but Dr. Smith was 
evidently misinformed as to the quantity of night soil daily thrown into © 
the river before Calcutta. It could not possibly be 180,000 tons, for 
that would be equal to forty-eight lakhs of maunds a day, or taking 
the population of the town at four lakhs, the number ascertained by the 
last census, it would be twelve times the number or over sixteen times 
the weight of the whole population. Admitting, however, that there 
is a large amount of filth in the waters of the Hooghly, resource should 
be had to chemistry and not to argument, to ascertain its extent. 

As to the unwholegomeness of the Hooghly water, Dr. Smith had 
(the Babu thought) drawn a rather high coloured picture. The ex- 
perience of ages had convinced the Hindus that the water of the 
river for most part of the year was infinitely more wholesome than 
that of tanks, and they generally incurred heavy expense in bringing 
river water from a distance for drinking purposes, rather than take 
the water of tanks from their doors. Had that water been so loaded 
with the seeds of cholera and dysentery—so potent as an active poison 
—as Dr. Smith would make us believe, they would have certainly 
suffered more severely than they do. The death rate of Caleutta 


whom drank the river water, than among the Mahomedans and Chris- 
tians who eschewed that source of supply. This fact was the other 
day most pointedly illustrated at the Small Pox Hospital 


obtained their water from the foulest part of the river opposite Chitpur, ; 
suffered less from diarrhoea and dysentery than his Mahomedat “ 
patients for whom he obtained water from a tank called Babu’s: Tank, — 
the best in the neighbourhood. These were facts which could not be set 
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ashore was exposed to many sources of disease a great deal more 

powerful than the waters of the Hooghly. 

_ Mr. Waldie gave explanations and replies to the several speakers, of 

which the following were the principal ;— 

_ The principal difference between stagnant and running waters was, 

that in the former the fermentative or putrefactive process tended to 
be the prominent one, and yielded products which exercised a deoxy- 

"dating influence, and therefore required a greater quantity of oxygen 
when tested by the permanganate. In running streams again the 


process was more of an oxydating one, from the much larger amount 
‘oi surface exposed to the air. 
_ But the question at issue was, the amount of organic matter by 


weight. He did not consider that the delay in examining some of 


his samples could materially affect the correctness of his results, except 
possibly in the case of the December and February waters, which had 
stood over three or four months ; though even in these, judging from 
observations he had made, there was not probably any great error. 
But he would put these aside, as the point in question had reference 
tothe water of the hot season and of the rains. The formation of 
vegetable growth in the bottles was very striking, and illustrative of 
the excess of organic matter, in the earlier part of the rains more parti- 
eularly, which very decidedly exceeded that in the water of the end 
of the hot season. There was no great delay in examining the hot- 
“season water : that of 14th J une, at the very end of the hot season, was 
examined only nine days after collection, and gave only 1,4, grains 
nic matter per gallon, being the largest amount istia in the 
ater of the hot-season. The water of the rainy season stood about 
ar month in the earlier samples, waiting till it settled, as the presence 
of the finely divided clay, which could not be separated by filtration, 
Was a great difficulty in the way of estimating the organic matter, 
| and though this could be removed easily, the processes required 
ad e the subsequent determination of organic matter of doubtful 
uracy. 
He would not enter into the conclusions drawn from medical 
istics. His business at present was simply to state his results, 
leave it to the medical men to drawn conclusions from them. 
object was to supply correct data. 
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Mr. W. further remarked that in this evening’s paper, he had sub- : 
jected his own results to a very rigid scrutiny: he had given dates, 
while he knew nothing of the time at which other analyses were made, © 
except that probably they were made ‘‘as soon as possible,’ not a 
very definite expression. But he intended to prosecute the subject, 
and should be quite ready to correct anything in his past result, which | 
further investigation*failed to confirm. | 


Mr. W. T. Blanford exhibited a large series of worked agates, of the 
early-stone period, from Central India, and offered the following remarks, 

“The specimens of agate implements now exhibited were collected 
by the late Lieutenant Swiney, in the neighbourhood of Jubbulpoor, 
and we are indebted to Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac for the very fine and 
interesting series before us. Two specimens from the same collection 
were exhibited at the meeting of this Society in April 1865, and a_| 


note upon them, by Lieutenant Swiney, was read at the same time. 
(Proc. As. Soc. Bengal for 1865, p. 77.) | 

“ Mr. Rivett-Carnac has now very kindly given us an opportunity of 
examining the bulk of the collection, and of figuring some of the 
specimens. They belong to two classes, one of which exactly repre 
sents the flakes so frequently found associated with human remains 0} 
great antiquity in Europe: the other is, I believe, comparatively rare, 
although specimens have been found, especially in the Kjokkenméd- 
dings of Denmark, and at the April meeting of last year, my brother | 
pointed out the resemblance of the first two specimens received from 
Central India to some of these cores, as they have been termed. | 

“The flakes are, for the most part, similar in form to those found im | 
Kurope. Some are pointed, others blunted at the end, and it is pro 
bable that the former may have been designed for piercing, the latter 
for cutting. Besides the lengthened oblong flakes, there are other 
of much broader form, but judging from the relative proportions im 
the present collection, they must have been much rarer. (PI. L 
figs. 1, 2, 3.) = 

“The cores are by far the most interesting portion of the collection. 
They are of two principal forms, subconical and subprismatic. Irre-_ 
gular blocks, from which flakes have been split, also occur in consi- i 
derable numbers. They may always be identified by having a num-— 
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ber of faces nearly plane or slightly concave, of considerable length in 
comparison to their breadth, and in general parallel to the longer 
axis of the block. 

“‘ The subprismatic cores (Pl. IL., figs. 1-4, Pl. IIL, figs. 11, 12) ap- 
proach most nearly to those represented in European works. (Compare 
 Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, Pl. X., fig. 6, and fig. 61, p. 65.) Many 
of the J ubbulpoor specimens, however, are far neater, a circumstance 
perhaps due to the greater homogeneity of the material. The sub- 
conical forms (P1.-IL., figs. 5-12, Pl. III., figs. 8, 9) are, however, the 


_ most curious. I have seen no figures of similarly shaped cores from 


—— © 


Kurope. Many of the present specimens are so beautifully shaped, 
] and the facets forming them are so regular and equal, that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the impression that these little cones were the objects 
_ desired by the manufacturer, and that the chips were merely acci- 
4 dental. Both Lieutenant Swiney and Mr. Rivett-Carnac adopted 
this view, looking upon the prismatic and conical forms as arrow 
heads or lance heads respectively ; and Mr. Rivett-Carnac ingeniously 
suggested, in a paper published in the Nagpoor Journal, that the im- 
perfect notches seen on many of the specimens were intended to be 
_ fitted into a hollow bamboo or reed, that the locality at Jubbulpoor 
‘was a great manufactory, and that the specimens we now find are the 
failures, not the ‘finished weapons. To this opinion it may be ob- 
" jected; Ist, that some of the specimens found (e. g. Pl. IL., fig. 1, and 
mel. III., fig. 4) do not appear at all to be shaped into any form avail- 
able for a weapon; 2nd, that every gradation is found, from the most 
p erfect cones to rough blocks, from which two or three flakes only have 
; been split, and 3rd, especially, that the form of the most finished 
Specimens we have (e. g. Pl. JIL, fig. 9) is totally unfitted for 
_& weapon intended to pierce, the angles formed by its sides at the 
point being too obtuse, and its transverse section being nearly circular, 
whilst that of all lance heads, and of most arrow heads, even amongst 
phe rudest and least intellectual of races, is more or less elliptical, with 
he ends of the major axis sharp. With respect to the notches, I am 

evinced that they are accidental; in an attempt which I made to 
_ imitate some of these cores, (in which I may add, to the credit of 
__ the stone people, that, with all the advantages derived from the pos- 
Session of an iron hammer, I failed egregiously,) I found that the 
notches were far more easily produced than avoided. 


| 
= 
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“Tam but ill-acquainted with the remarkable accumulation of dis-  — 
coveries with respect to the prehistoric flint weapons of Kurope, but 
I cannot help thinking that had any specimens, of equal neatness and 
beauty to these, occurred in the caves and shell mounds of France and 
Denmark, illustrations of them would be more numerous in the works 
relating to the subject. One other remarkable character in which the 
Central India cores differ from those figured from Hurope, is in their 
extremely small size. Many of the most neatly shaped specimens are 
less than an inch in length, some less than # inch. It is difficult to 
understand how they can have been fashioned, and to what purpose 
the little flakes obtained from them have been applied. Possibly the 
latter were used as needles, or they may have been largely employed to 
tip small darts used for killing birds and small mammals, or, very pro- — 
bably, fish. Fish are still frequently shot by arrows in parts of India — 
and Burmah, and I have myself seen men engaged in this mode of 
capture in both countries. 

“The material of which all these implements are formed is agate 
or jasper, derived from the trap formation so extensively developed — 
in Central and Western India. It is a beautifully homogeneous stone ; 
very hard, and the edges of flakes split from it are extremely sharp. . 
It is similar in mineral character and composition to the flint used by — 
the early races of Western Europe, and js of equally good quality. 

“‘ With respect to by far the most interesting questions affecting these 
chipped implements, viz. their mode of occurrence and their geological 
antiquity, we have, unfortunately, very little information, Lieutenant 
Swiney’s account of his discovery of the specimens in the neighbour- 
hood of Jubbulpoor has been published in the Proceedings of the 
Society for April, 1865. I have myself, during the past year, found 
one very beautiful specimen of the long subprismatic form of core 
(Pl. IIL., fig. 12) close to the village of Singara, about 15 miles north 
of the station of Chindwara, in the Central Provinces; and I also met 
witb 4 or 5 fragments of agate and jasper, from which flakes had 
evidently been chipped, on the banks of the smaller Sawa river, about 
20 miles H. N. Ki. of the station of Kundwa in Nimar. The last loca- 
lity is in a wild, almost uninhabited jungle. In both instances the 
cores were lying at the surface of the ground, 

‘Tt is probable that the area indicated, viz. the valley of the Nerbudda 
and its neighbourhood, for a distance from east to west of about 200 


5 
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miles, is but asmall portion of the tract over which these chipped 
_ agates will ultimately be met with. Cores of the prismatic form, 
_ chipped from chert, have been found in Sind, and specimens are pre- 
_ served in the collection of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
- Society. 

i “‘ The question of the geological age of these implements becomes 
| 
| 


of great importance, when we consider the neighbourhood of the 
locality in which they occur, to the most important later tertiary 
deposit containing remains of mammalia, which has yet been explored 
‘in India,—the Pliocene gravels of the Nerbudda. It is to be hoped 
that it may be possible to trace the connection of the bone-bearing 
beds with those containing the implements. In connection with this 
question, the discovery of a flake by Mr. Wynne of the Geological 
~ Survey i in situ, in the gravels of the Upper Godavery, already men- 
tioned to the Society by Dr. Oldham, (see Proceedings for December, 
1865, p. 207,) is of remarkable interest. A note of the discovery has 
also been published by Mr. Wynne in the Geological Magazine. I 
was myself at first very sceptical as to the genuineness of this flake, 
but a recent re-examination, and comparison of it with some of the 


Jubbulpoor specimens, have strongly inclined me to believe that it is 
really of human manufacture. It is precisely similar in form to one 
Jubbulpoor flake (Pl IV., fig. 11), differing only in its larger size. 
“Tt should never be forgotten that the question of the antiquity of 
4 an in India has a peculiar interest. Both tradition and scientific in- 
| du tion point to the tropics and especially to tropical Asia as the 
radle of the human race. If this occurrence of implements of human 
manufacture in the Godavery gravels be confirmed, and especially if 
Be. = implements be found in the Nerbudda beds, they will prove 
| man in India to have been contemporaneous with a fauna differing far 
more widely from that existing at the present day, than did the old 
¢ ave fauna from that of modern Europe. 

“ Another point of interest is, the relative antiquity of the agate 
cores and flakes of the Nerbudda to the quartzite axes, scrapers and 
sling stones of Madras, Judging from the Huropean equivalents, the 
ae: ladras specimens should be the older: they exactly resemble the im- 
ents of the Amiens and Sussex gravels, whilst the counterparts of 
Jubbulpoor flakes are to be found in the cave shelters of Dordogne, 
he shell mounds of Denmark, and the tumuli and barrows of England. 
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But it should not be forgotten that while both types of implements in — 
Western Europe are formed of the same stone, viz. flint, those of 
Madras and Central India are of very dissimilar composition, and the 
agates of the latter country are rarely found in blocks sufficiently large 
to form the weapons of Madras, while the quartzites of Southern 
India would not afford the sharp edges and fine points, for which the 
jaspers and agates of the Nerbudda are eminently suited. In both 
localities the best use appears to have been made of the materials 
at hand, and the two forms of weapons may, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, have been contemporaneous, or either may have 
preceded the other. 

‘In conclusion, I wish to point out how greatly we are indebted to 
Mr. Rivett-Carnac for the loan of these most curious and interesting 
specimens of ancient human art.” ; 
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APPENDIX B. 


Donors. Donations transferred to the Indian Museum. 
Dr. John Anderson. —A young specimen of Gavialis Gangeticus ; 
a specimen of Crocodilus porosus ; 2 Halcyon 

Smyrnensis (white-breasted king-fisher) ; one 

Athene Brama (spotted owl); Pteropus Hd- 

wardsit (flying fox); one Caprimulgus Asva- | 

ticus (Indian goat-sucker) ; one Budytes virt- | 

dis (wagtail) ; 2 Anthus rufulus (slender lark) | 

3 Gyps Bengalensis (vulture); one Dicrurus | 

macrocercus (king crow). | 

Macacus radiatus ; Ortolus melanocephalus ; | 

Pratincola caprata ; Accipiter misus ; Huplo 


comus nycthemerus ; Hos ornata ; Lorvus dome 

cella; Sturnus contra; Dicrurus cerulescens, 

Dicrurus macrocercus ; Dicrurus longicauda- 

tus ; Budytes viridis ; Malacocercus Bengalen: 

sis ; Cuculus varius ; Fringilla Canaria ; Me 

lopsittacus undulatus ; Edolius grandis ; Eclee. 

tus polychlorus ; Pycnonotus jocosus ; Pye 

nonotus atricapillus ; Calliope Kamtschat 

kensis. a 

Vipera Russellii ; a Cobra; a Sus Anda 

manensis ; Gyps Bengalensis ; Oriolus mela 

nocephalus ; Pteropus Edwardsi ; one Luta 

Nair. | 

Limulus rvotundicauda ; Platanista Gang 

tica. | . 

W. S. Atkinson, Esq.—A specimen of fossil wood from the petrifie 
forest of Cairo, A nest of Nectarinia Nepa 

lensis and of a Nectarinia, sp. ? | 

J. Avdall, Esq.—Specimens of Burmese Candle and ear-ring. © 
Barrackpore Park “Menagerie. —Specimen of Struthio-camelus, 
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costulatum, Kurope; Cyclotus corrugatus, 
Jamaica; one Rhiostoma Housei, Siam; one 
Philopotamis decussata, Ceylon; 6 Pomatias 
maculatum, Hurope; 2 Clypeaster, Pondi- 
cherry. 

W. T. Blanford, Esq.—Gallus Sonneratic; Galloperdiw lunulosa ; 

| Fuligula rufiana ; Antilope quadricornis ; 2 

heads and fore and hind legs of Bos Gaurus. 

; Col. D. Brown._Skins of Psitta cucullata and Scolopaw rusticola. 

J. A. Cockburn, Esq.—Python molurus. 

- Major B. Ford.—Three skulls and an incomplete skeleton of a child; 

7 a Hydrosaurus salvator in spirit ; a few edible 

: swallow’s nests; an incomplete skeleton of 
Sus Andamanensis ; an Andaman bow and a 
fishing basket; and specimens illustrating 
the Conchology of the Andaman Islands. 

One Gecko, two Lizards and one Snake in 
spirit from the Andamans, 

A collection of snakes, lizards and crustacea 
from the Andaman Islands. 

A box of mineral and vegetable specimens 
from Barren Island. 

Specimens of Crustacea, Hchinodermata, 
centipedes and snakes: from the Andaman 
Islands. 

Pins Government af Bengal.—A box containing a specimen of sand 
poured forth near Thanna Roajan in Chittagong 
on the occasion of the Harthquake of Decem- 
ber, 1865. 

Tue Government, N. W. P.—A specimen of the “ Madar” bark fibre, 

and specimens of thread, cord and cloth made 

from the same fibre, with specimens of cloth 
made from the cotton, and cotton and fibre of 
the Madar.” 

if A Grote, Hsq.—Two specimens of Enhydrina Bengalensis ; one of 

| Lepus ruficaudatus ; one new born foal of 

Equus caballus ; three eggs of Colotes versi- 

color; four specimens of live Geckos, and one 

ofa Python. Skeleton of an Alderney bull. 
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P. Hartnell, Esq—A specimen of Xiphias Gladius (sword fish) from 
the Bay of Bengal. 

S. Jennings, Esq.—A specimen of a flying lizard, Draco Dusswmiert. 
A specimen of Aprosmictus scapulatus (king — 
parrot) of Australia. 

W. H. Johnson, Esq.—Old brick tea from ruins near Ichi; also from 
Karakas, Karakorum pass, Kiam hot springs 
in Changchemno, and Doar in Khotan. Grasses 
from Khotan, | ay 

Five brass images from near the Chang- | 
chenmo, one pair of boots from Khotan, one | 
cap, one box, one carpet, one praying wheel. 

M. Lloyd, Esq.—A packet of specimens of supposed indigenous tea | 
(Eurya Chinensis) from Tounghoo. : 

Capt. T. H. Lewin.—Specimens of clothes worn by the Hill tribes of 
Chittagong. 

Major B. Macbean.—A specimen of an up-country bull. 

Mrs. H. Mackenzie. —An abnormal skull of a dog from N. China. 

Dr. C. MacClelland.—A case of upper cretaceous fossils from Cherra-_ 
Puniji. 

Moonshee Mahomed Hossein.—A brick from the temple at Buddha 
Gya, measuring 15°6 & 10°5 & 3:2 inches, 

J. Obbard, Esq.—3 Marine boring Annelids. 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Phayre-—Three Burmese skulls, and one from the 

| Shan states. j 

Kumar Pramatha Natha Roy.—Carcharius Milherti (Ganges). 

Babu Protap Chunder Ghoshe.—Onychocephalus acutus. 

Babu Rajendra Mullick.—Specimens of Poephagus Grunniens (yak); 
Naswa rufa (Coaiti mundi); Ceriornis Satyra 
(Tragopan); Anser Indicus (bare headed 
goose); Psittacus erythacus (grey African 
parrot) ; 

2 Bos Grunniens ; one Dama vulgaris (fal- 
low Deer) ; one Dromaius Nove Hollandie ; | 
one Grus Antigone and one Ara ararauna. | 

Babu Rajendra Lala Mittra —One Felis Pardus, and one Oriolus mela- | 
nocephalus. ea 


Tun Rey. A. B. Spry.—A box of bird skins from Malacca, 
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W.C. Taylor, Esq.—A large collection of insects chiefly from Darjiling. 
D. Waldie, Esq.—Specimens of pseudomorphs of Peroxide of Iron 
: after Pyrites. 
J. Westmacott, Esq.—Specimens of canes, rattans and a skull of a 
3 deer from Jessore. 
The following were purchased :— 

A skeleton of a Bhootea; Canis familiaris, Felis Bengalensis, 
Cicomia alba, Felis chaus, LEclectus polychloros. Graculus carbo, 
Eclectus grandis, Loriculus pumilus. Grus Antigone, Lophophorus 
Impeyanus. Mycteria Australis, Casuarias galeatus. Paradoxwrus 
Musanga. Corvus splendens. Huplocomus albo-cristatus, A brass 
tea-pot from Khotan. 
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- ABSTRACT STATEMENT 
- RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
is ae ) 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOR 


THE YEAR 1865, 


STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 
1865. 
ADMISSION FEEs. 
Received from New Members,... Rs. 928 0 O 
928 0 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Received from Members, sae 9445 0 0 
——_—— 9,445 0 
JOURNAL. 
Sale proceeds of, and Subscription 
to the Journal of the Asiatic aie a 749 8 0 
Refund of Postage macs hs Gc 0. 0 
Ditto of Freight, ae wae 2.9, 0 
— 758 I 
LIBRARY. 
Sale proceeds of books, Le na bee 22578 
Refund of Freight, ... ie es 29 4 O 
Ditto of Postage Stamps, ee eae 1.15, 0 
—— 193 15 
Musrem. 
Received from the Gonpel Treasury at 
500 Rs. per month, Beg sas 000 OO 
Savings of salary, ass vee teed BP. 18-0 
6,037 13 
VESTED FUND. 
Interest on Government Securities : 
received from the Bank of Bengal, . 337 8 O 
—_—_—__——._ 3387 8 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 
Sale of Postage Stamps, wee ig 2 4 0 
Refund of Postage Stamps, a 23 13 0 
Ditto of Packing Charges, «s 0 8 0 
Ditto of Banghy Expenses, Ee BR oure 
' Saving of salary, ae one er 2 6 6 
34 7 
GENERAL EsTABLISHMENT. 
Saving of salary, vis was sles 114 9 
a 1 14 


Coin Funp. 
Sale proceeds of Gold and Silver Coins, 23615 6 
. ——_—- 236 15 


A. C. L. Cartyzz, Esq. 
Refund of the amount advanced him 
on the Contingent Expenses for the 


Museum, ‘as sat ae wie tad ok SG 
ees «= 117 IT 


Basu PooRNOCHUNDER BYSACK. 
Refund in part of the amount advanced 


for the expenditure of the Museum, 76215 3 
: ——_—_ 762 15 


a 


0 


0 


0 


0 


=) 


3 


Carried over,.,, 18,854 5 O 


1864. 
1,600 0 O 


8,389 10 0 


610 4 
300 4 


6,515 11 


344 12 11 © 


280 4 9 


No. if 


of the Asiatic Society, for 1865. 
| DISBURSEMENTS. : | 
aa 1865. 1864. 
ConTRIBUTIONS. 


‘ Refunded to Messrs. Colvin, Cowie and 
Co. on account of Major J. L. Sher- 
will’s Subscription for 3rd quarter 


1864, received in advance, ..._ Rs. 6 0 6 
= 6 0 0 
JOURNAL. 
Printing Charges, _.. 1,640 2 0 
Drawing plans, &c. for the Journal ; 
and Proceedings, .... 559 8 O 
Engraving diagrams, &e. for do. do. re 576 8.0 
Coloring diagrams for the Journal, ... 310 3 
Freight : and Banghy eee ae ee Lb. 6 
Purchase of Stamps, ... : —  830".0),,0 
Packing Charges, ne CC. ese, T4°'O 
Commission on Sale of books, : 23 10 6 
Purchase of printing paper for the 
_ Journal and Proceedings, .., 59 0 O 
Ditto for a Copy of Journal, en 1 8-0 
Ditto for three blank books, “ik On 8 4 0 
Petty Charges, ... a4 i ve 4 7 0 . 
; 3,272 4 3 2,264 3 0 
_ s Liprary. 
Salary of the Librarian, vee agente 8 0 
Hstablishment,... ... ee ee Oe 
Birchase of Books, oe 255 O 9 
Binding Books and Mounting Maps, &e. 398 2 0 
fa writer, ... 148 0 0 
alary for preparing a revised Ca- 
talogue of the Library, ... Fy Sao Ie n@ 
urchase of Furniture, Ac: oa) ee N05. .G 
ting Charges, Le, ted is 10; 0F..0 
chase of a blank book, ... oe By DD 
ight, .. ; its ze 2414 3 
ding Charges, ats eS we 8 4 6 
ng Postage, TA a iy: S60 
amission on Sale of Books, 12 10 3 
bee ine ne > ie ae 
2,576 ‘9 6 1,397 9 8 
" es - 
salary of the Curator,... nal a. +260°0.0 
o of the Sub-Curator, ... re "t;200~0 0 
lishment, . oak ot LO 
of Taxidermists, ari cc, By. 29 sil 
ngent charges, ... oe co ee 
nitures, Stands, &c. a . 66413 0 
se of blank books, ' one 20 8 O 
ising Charges, ... “fs 7 8.0 
Wee mn 18 3 3 
to graphic Drawings, re ees 69 0 O 
Carried over,,,, 5,955 11 0 585413 9 


4 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought oyer,...Rs. 18,854 5 0 
PoTItTPABUN MIsTRY. 


Refund of the amount advanced him on the 
9th December last, ... ius see 50 0 O 


bee 50 0 O 


Capt. J. JOMNSTON. 
Received from him in deposit, sso ov 0.4 6 


A. M. VEercHEere, Esq. 
Refund in part of the amount paid on 
the 31st May, 1864, bee Re L O-8 


K. T. Arxrnson, Esq. 
Refund of the amount paid on the 31st 
March last, ... a pe Ae 3 8 0 


Mayor J, G. Gowan, 
Received from him in Deposit, ase 10.0.0 
ae 10 0 O 
Lr. J. WATERHOUSE. 
Refund of the amount paid 21st June 
last, 1. uae aus mee pms 2.78 


Government N. W. Provinces. 
Refund in part of the freight paid 
for sending Journal Asiatic Society, 9 0.0 


HUuRROMOHUN SIRCAR. 
Refund of the amount paid on the 16th 
May last, an ay ata rare 6 am | A 


100 0 0 


Sueikn Gurio TAxiperMist. 
Refund of the amount paid on the ; 
13th September last, au be 20) 70::.0 


oo 20 OF 0 


Rev. JAESCHKE. 
Sale proceeds of a copy of Thibetan 
Grammar on his account, ... ne }.O330 


i ees 


BALANCE oF 1864. 
In the Bank of een a uw. 1,804 5 6 
Cash in hand, es re “ey 614.7 


a ee ee 


Carried over,... 20,360 9 1 


5 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
iz Brought over,...Rs. 5,955.11 0 
_ Repairing Charges, ... Es » 839 5 6 
] Purchase of Postage Stamps, ave fa 8 
Ditto of 53 yards of Broad Cloth, ... 102 11 0O 
Packing Charges, _.. a 8 0 0 
Tncome Tax on Curator’ 5 Salary, ove 52 8 O 


Musreum TRrAnsrer Account, 
Printing 125 Copies of the General 
Museum incorporation draft Act, ... 58 0 '0 


VESTED FUND. 
Commission to the Bank of Bengal 
for drawing interest on the Govern- 
ment Securities, ... = se 018 6 


5 
: 
: 
| SECRETARY'S OFFICE. 

General Establishment, an eae aha 
Secretary's Office Hstablishment, ... 1,068 0 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, ts, SAO." D 
Ditto of blank books, ... t 22 O 
Ditto of two Sheet Almanacs for 
— 1865-66, oie ae ao sak ZO 
Ditto of Stationery, 6) ae SAGAS SG 
Printing and Engraving Charges, au «L62 2-0 
Bearing Postage, bes ves bee 6 11 
Petty Charges, eee eee ove aoe 10 9 


aADooTo oco°oeo 


Coin Fonp. 
Purchase of Coins, ss. oe sian OMe 


_ BUuILvINe. 

As 0 sessment, ooo bee 206 boo 480 0 0 
D tto for lighting, nae vee Me 96 0 O 
as epairing, nee bee veo aoe 1,764 7 6 


di 


 MIscEeLLANEovs. 


Advertising Charges, 1 se fe 412 0 
ing Charges, an oo ae fa. 7, O 
lary of a Mally,... 57 0 0 
to the Bank of Bengal for ‘Stamp- 
¢ Cheques,.. he a 2 0 
hase of Receipt Stamps,.. i, ; 713 0 
airing old rattan mats, ... ie 40 3 6 
ch Polishing a large Telescope- 
_ Table in the Meeting room, Wt 45 0 0 
Petty Charges, ... vee se ie 32 6 9 


_ Bazu Poornocuunper Bysack. 
aid him as advance on the Con- 
tingent expenses for the Museum, . 1,045 0 0 


__ ooo 


Carried over,... 


5,854.13 9 


6,468 3 6 6,307 8 3 


58 0 0 


013 6 7,063 4 4 


2,349 13 3 2321 1 9 


386 11 9 


2,340 7 6 


265 12 3 


1,045.0 0 


—_— 


18,769 11 6 


406 2 11 


816 11 3 


387 7 6 


RECEIPTS. — 
Brought overs 20,360 9 a 


¥ — 
u 
oo 
\ 
* 
. 
oy" 
\ 
ma 
. 
= r 
r ae 
a 
bes 
: aye Bee ve 
*t 
v 
‘ 
eee Gee ee 
‘ 
C — 
. 
a. 


Carricd over,... 20,360 9 1 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


«EB. Be, Esq. 

Paid Freight for sending a parcel of 

_ Bib. Indica to Messrs. Williams and 

_ Norgate, tke f i 5 0 0 
4. T. Arxrnson, Esq. 

Paid Banghy Expenses for sending a 

_ box of Books with Packing Charges, 3 8 0 


’ 


g Capt. J. JOHNSTON. 
Paid back his he of the 4th March 
last, ah x “ J 0 6 0 


Lieut. J. WATERHOUSE. 
Paid Copying og on three pages 
sof Music, ... wie es Bua Zio’ 


eet 


Govt. N. W. Provinczs.. 
aid Railway charge for sending Jour- 
“nal and Proceedings to Allahabad,.. 16 5 0 


| Cou. R. SrRacHeEyY. 


Sicssrs. Williams & Norgate, London, 10 


0 


_ J. H. Barren, Esq. 
Paid Railway freight for sending Li- 


as) 
fh 


Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorRGATE. 
Mrs. H. Piddington as per their 
draft £39-3-7, at 2s. $d. per rupee, 385 12 0 


bs, 


- Hurro Monun Strcar. 
Paid him as advance for a la 
che ree book cases, ... we " 100 0 9 


3 Carr. T. Hurron. 
Paid ‘Banghy Expenses,&c. for euehe 
a parcel of Insects to Mussoorie, . 3 0 


: Carr. H. H. G. AvstEn. 
aid Banghy Expenses, é&c. for send- 
ing Library Books to Dehra Doon... 314 0 
Lizvurenant A, PULLAN 
Bearing Banghy Expenses, on 
cel of Coins sent by him to the 


aoe eee aee gee 9 8) 0 


Paid Freight for sending his books to . 


brary Books, .. ce say 2 0 


Brought over,...Rs. 18,769 11 


16 5 


10 0 


385 12 


100 0O 


3 14 


9 0 


Carried over,... 19,310 3 


27 0 0 


994 7 & 


*)) TEATS yea eee ae 


aot 


a 
” 


Ss 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought over,...Rs. 20,360 9 1 


RS. oes ... 20,3860 Oo of 


Examined, 
Prorar CHUNDER GHOSHE, 
Off7. Assistamt Secretwry. 
Asiatic Society’s Rooms, pet 
The 81st December, 1865, 


9 


- DISBURSEMENTS. 
‘Brought over,...Rs. 19,310 3 6 


G. WALKER, Esq. 


a afficient Postage on a parcel 
‘ OO KS, eee eee eee eee i 0 0 


1K Guito TAaxIDERMISsT. 
1 his Salary in advance, ... 20 0 O 


' Harry TAXIDERMIST. 
-his Salary in advance, .. 103 0 O 


ank of Bengal, “eh we ELS 0 
hand, ee oad oo ooo 103 2. 7 


Bigs) ini, ROOM RE 


Audited, 
H. F. BLANFoRD, 


. Rasvenpra Lata Mirra, 


RECEIPTS. 


. 
‘ _ 1865. 1864, 
ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Received by Sale of Bibliotheca 
Indica, : A Rs. 1,401 13 9 
Ditto by Subscription to ditto, 126 0 0 
Ditto by Sale of White Yajurveda, 388 0 0 
Refund of Postage Stamps, re FRO 
Ditto of Packing Charges, ... “he 0 4 0 4 
1573 9 9 2210.8 4 
GOVERNMENT ALLOWANCE. ‘ 
Received from the General Treasury 
at 500 Rs. per month, te FAL? “OOO O Oai oe 
6,000 0 O 6,000 0O 
VESTED FUND. 
Received Interest on the Government 
Securities from the Bank of Bengal, 442 8 0O 
442 8 0 
Custopy OF ORIENTAL WORKS. 
Savings of Salary, ... aa nee 10. Fig 
: — 10° 7.9 
Rev. F. Kirrer. 
Received from him in Deposit, <6 12 4 0 
— 12 4 0 
VELANANDOO B. Soosiau. 
Received from him in Deposit, eae 115 6 
—_—— 115 6 
Rev. T. FouLkes. 
Refund of Freight, eee eee oe 2.89 
ee 28 9 
Dr. M. Have. 
Received from him as advance for 
sending Bibliotheca Indica, sab 10) 0 
_—— 10 0 0 
R. T. H. Grirrits, a 
Refund of Freight, ... a ora ie BA 
— 3° 10 
Punpir CHHOTARAM TIWARI. 
Received from him in Deposit, “a 6.006 
— ———_- 6 0 6 
Balance of 1864, ca one ». 1,424 10° 2 
Cash in hand, .., eae on ty 13° 236 
— 1,438 3 10 
*. 
Carried over,... 9,500 11 1 


STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Oriental 


2 
Fund for 1865. 


ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ommission on the Sale of Books, Rs. 158 1 O 
ght and Banghy, &c., ca gy TESOL .G 
king Charges, Pe 48 8 6 

hase of Postage and. “Receipt ‘ 
tamps, " ue Eek fs 22 9 6 
ting Charges, Sos ae aS 25 0 0 
lly Charges, . ee ves poe eee it 6 3 
VestED Funp. 
mission to the Bank of Bengal for 
awinge interest on Government 
is Securities, ... a 1° 8 
_ Custopy or ORIENTAL WoRKS. 
alary of the Librarian, ae iy ao. O 
lishment, . e sh a 2A OF .0 
Binding, ... 119 8 0 
ee paid to the Bank ‘of Bengal for 

Stamping Cheques, .., oh a 9 0 

ase of Furniture, vee nes 3115 6 
y Charges, se a a, fi a 
 Lrprary. 

urchase of Books, ves vie ee” OF.0 

SWALAYANA SRAUTA SUTRA. 
@ Charges, : San we 480. 0, 0 
= ditto, oe eae vee geo 896 (0) (0) 
ALITA VISTAR. 
4 Charges, 200 ree nee 618 0 0 
IKH-I-BADOUNI. 
e and Printing Charges, w. 394 0 
fOGRAPHICAT, DICTIONARY 
and Printing Charges, Lie, > LO) Crab 
AYA DARSANA, 
or) voa aoe 308 0 O 
ave eee 448 0) 0 
‘TTIRYA ARANYAKA, 
eee ao@ . 288 0 @) 
vee ve 224 0 0 
902 0 


IL 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


1865, 


456 7 


736 0 


512 0 


902 0 


Carried over, ,,, 6,757 6 


1864, 


382 0 


9,255 0 


901 0 


23 0 


288 0 


884 0 


900 0 


144 0 


228 0 


Asiatic Society’s Rooms, 
The 31st December, 1865. 


12 


RECEIPTS. 
Brought over, ,.Rs. 9,500 41 1 


a ee 


BE ave we 9,000, De 


Examined, < is . 
Protap CHUNDER GHOSHE, a. 
Offy. Assistant Secretary. 


q a KAMANDAKIYA NITIsaRa. 
= inting Charges, ... oes 


= TArrrieyA BRAHMANA. 
Editing Charges, __.... vee 


a _. Prakrit GRAMMAR. 
Editing Charges, vee 
Pp. > 

Iqpat NAME. 

te and Printing Charges, 


Wis-o-Ran. 
Editing and Printing Charges, 


= 


4 ‘Narapa PANCHARATTRA. 
Printing Charges, he =e 


_ Mrwansa Darsana. 
Pe Te Charges, ae : noe 


ft 
_ AYEEN-I-AKBARI. 


_  Copyine MSS. 
Copying Charges, vee vee 


iB. T. H. Grirrirs, Esq. 


_ Bibliotheca Indica, ... 

5 

__-Pounpir Cunoraram Tiwari. 
Paid him in part on his deposit, 


4 ‘Dr. M. Haveu. 


In the E 1 Bank of Bengal, 
b in hand, eee 


Ck arges for bringing Manuscript of do, 18 5 0 
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Paid freight for sending a pees of 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought over,...Rs. 6,757 6 2 
son) eer Or r® 
2 aaa a Onan oe 
wel ee OOO 
— 144 0 0 368 0 
ae 2: O SO 
POS A RO ge ae 
goo 956 8 0 
—— 956 8 O 
reo 96_ 8 Q 
ees eee seo Lee 
232-8 O 
—— 2382 8 O 
a tear OO 
——— 237 0 0 349 0 
— "18 5 0 
oes ors -O 
—_—_ 6° 3 30 14 10 
3210 
— 3 1 0 3 3 
sh 2 8 0 
———_—_ —- Lin, 8-0 


value of Bibliotheca Indica sent to 


525 0 11 


— a 


ee 05,3, dee a | 


Audited, 
H. F. BLANForRD, 
RaJENDRA LaLa Mitra, 
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Arospectns 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION,] 
BY THE RIGHT REY. P. BIGANDET, D. D. iw 


The value of the above work is fully aspen all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 4 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is © 
often sought for, It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised 
Edition, with the notes improved and oe text in a larger type — 
than the former edition. 5 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, ins 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leat copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and | 
the text enlarged to a great extent. 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be 
put to press at once. , 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will bal 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Si« lupe $. 


per copy. | ¢ 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep: 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when 
published, to Indian subseribers. e 


ae 


The Society yea Weseicad filty copies of Professor Hernmana 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal chart of India, for gratuitous distribution to 
those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may Pee nad 
on application to the Secretary. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Authors who desire their communications to be afsannsedsaed oe 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, a 
requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not exceeding 


3 or 4 octavo pages of letter press. ere 
=> 
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LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


The * distinguishes Non-Subscribing and the + Non-Resident Members. 
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Date of Election. 


LLL LILI LLL 


1847 June 2.|+Abbott, Brigdr.-Genl. J., Royal 

Artillery. Dinapore 
1860 Dec. 5.| Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadur, Mau- 

lavi. Calcutta 
1865 June 7.| Agabeg, J. Esq. Calcutta 
1860 July 4.|+Ahmad Khan, Saiéd, Bahadur. Allyghur 
1862 April 2. | Aitchison, C. U. Esq., C.S. Lahore 
1862 April 4. | +Aitchison, J. H. T, Hsq., M. D. Umritsar 
1859 Feb. 2. | *Alabaster, C. Esq. China 
1866 Jan. 0.|+Allan, Major A. S. Allahabad 
1852 July 7.| *Allen, C. Esq., B. C. 8. Kurope 
1864 May 4.| +Alexander, N. 8. Hsq., C. 8. Purneah 
1860 Oct. 3.) Amir Ali Khan, Minshi. Calcutta 
1861 May 1.| Anderson, Dr. T., ¥. L.S. Calcutta 
1865 Jan. 11.| Anderson, Dr. J., F. L. 8. Calcutta 
1843 Sept. 4. | *Anderson, Lieut.-Col. W., Bengal 

Artillery. Kurope 
1866 July 4.|+Anderson, A. Esq. Fyzabad 
1864 Dec. 7.| Anderson, W. Hsq. Calcutta 
1860 Nov. %.|+Anley, W. A. D., Esq. Sarun 
1861 Sept. 4.) Asghur Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab. | Calcutta 
1861 July 8.) *Asphar, J, J. T. H. Esq. Kurope 
1864 Dec. 7. | +Atkinson, HE. F. T. Esq. Jaunpore 
1855 July 4.| Atkinson, W.S. Esq., M. A., F.L.8. |} Calcutta 
1861 Feb. 6.|tAusten, Capt. H. H. G., H. M.’s 

24th Foot, Surv. Genl.’s Dept. | Dehra Dhoon — 
1826 Sept. 6.} Avdall, J. Ksq. Calcutta 
1835 Oct. 7.| *Baker, Col. W. E., Bengal Engineers. | Kurope 
1865 Nov. 1.] Ball, V. Esq. Geol. Survey. Calcutta 


Date of Election. 


1866 Sept. 5. 
1860 Nov. 7. 
1864 May 4. 
1866 Jan. 17. 


1862 Aug. 
1860 July 
1838 Jan. 
1859 May 
1861 Feb. 
1849 June 


1864 Sept. 


1841 April 
1861 Sept. 


1847 Aug. 
1830 Sept. 
1862 Dec. 
1862 Aug. 
1862 June 
1862 July 
1864 Nov. 

1840 July 1 


1864 May 
1846 Mar. | 


1859 Sept. 
1857 Mar. 


1859 Aug. 


1864 April 
1857 Aug. 
1859 Aug. 
1866 June 


1859 Oct. 12. 
1854 Nov. 1. 
1865 May 3. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1860 Oct. 38. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1862 Jan. 15. 
1866 April 4. 


1847 June 2. 


Dwar o PT PR ADDY PROWH A Bw WT DORWERE 


Ballard, Lieut.-Col. H., C. B. 


Banerjea, Rev. K. M. 
Barry, Dr. J. B. 
Barton, Rev. J. 


+ Basevi, Capt. J.P., Royal Engineers. 
*Batten, G. H. M. Esq., B. C. S. 
*Batten, J. H. Esq., B. C. 8. 
Bayley, EH. C. Esq., B. C.S. 
Bayley, 8. C. Hsq., B. C.S. 
Beadon, Hon’ble Sir Cecil, B. C. S. 


+Beames, J. Hsq.,4B. C. S. 
Beaufort, F. L. Esq., B. C.S. 


*Beavan, Lieut. R. C., 


B. Ns I 


Beckwith, J. Esq., 
*Benson, Lieut.-Col. R. 


late 62nd 


Bernard, C. EH. Esq., B. C. 8. 


Beverley, H. Hsq., C. S. 
+Bhau Daji, Dr. 


Bhola Nath Mullick, Babu. 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, Babu. 
*Birch, Major-General Sir R. J. H., 


K. 6. B. 


Bird, Dr. R., Civil Surgeon. 
*Blagrave, Major T. C., 26th Regt., 


B.N. I. 


Blane, Lieut.-Col. 8. J. 


Blanford, H. F. Esq., A. R. S. M., 


E.G.8. 


+Blanford, W. T. Hsq., A. R. S. M., 


F. G. 8. Geol. Surv. 


Blochmann, H. Esq., M. A. 
*Bogle, Lieut.-Col. Sir A., Kt. 
Bolie Chand Singh, Babu. 


Bourke, W. M. Hsq. 


*Bowring, L. B. Esq., B.C. S. 
*Boycott, Dr. T., B. M.S. 


+Bradford, C. W. V. Esq. 
*Brandis, Dr. D. 


Brandreth, Hon’ble J HK. L. 


Branson, J. H. A. Esq. 
*Briggs, Major D. 


+ Broderick, H. C. Esq., M. D. 


*Brodie, Capt. T., 5th Regt., B. N. I. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Kurope 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Motehary 

| Chumparun 
Calcutta 


Kurope 
Allipore 
Europe 
Nagpore 
Calcutta 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Chinsurah 


Kurope 
Howrah 


Europe 
Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Bombay 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Kurope 
Hooghly 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Augur W. 
Mulwa Central 
India Horse 
Kurope 
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Date of Election. 


1866 Jan. 17.|+Brown, Lient.-Col. D. Amherst 
1860 Nov. 7.| Browne, Capt. Horace A. ' | Rangoon 
1866 Feb. 7.| Browne, Rev. J. Cave Calcutta 
1866 June 6. | +Brownfield, C. Esq. Gowhatty 
1866 June 6.| Buckle, Dr. H. B., C. B. Calcutta 
1863 Aug. 5.| Bunkim Chunder Chatterjee, B. A. 
Babu. Barripore 
1856 Sept. 3.| Busheerooddin, Sultan Mohammad. | Chinsurah 
1860 June 6.|+Campbell, C. J. Esq., C. E. Delhi 
1859 Sept. 7.|*Campbell, Dr. A. Europe 
1863 June 38.| Campbell, Hon’ble G. Calcutta 
1860 Jan. 3.| +Carnac, J. H. Rivett, Esq., B. C.S. | Nagpore 
1865 Nov. 1.|+Carnegy, P. Esq. Fyzabad 
1860 Oct. 38. |+Christian, J. Esq. Monghyr 
1863 Aug. 5.|+Chunder Nath Roy, Cowar. Natore 
1863 April 1.| Cleghorn, Dr. H. Calcutta 
1863 June 38,|+Clementson, EH. W. Esq. Moulmein 
1864 May 4,|7+Cline, G. W. Esq. L.LD. F. G. S. | Nagpore 
1861 Sept. 4. | Cockburn, J. F. Esq., C. E. Kurhurbari 
Colliery 
1862 April 2.) Colles, J. A. P. Hsq., M. D. Calcutta 
1851 Mar. 5.|*Colvin, J. H. B. Esq., B. C. 8S. Europe 
1860 Dec. 5.| +Cooper, F. H. Esq., B. C. S. Lahore 
1857 Mar. 4. | *Cowell, H. B. Esq., M. A. Europe 
1866 May 2.|*Cox, W. H. Esq. Europe 
1866 Jan. 17.| Crawford, J. A. Hsq., C. S. Calcutta 
1861 July 3. | *Crockett, Oliver, R. Esq. China 
1866 Feb. 7. | +Daly, N. Esq. Myanoung 
Burma 
1862 April 2.|*Dalrymple, F. A. E. Esgq,, C. S. Kurope 
1847 June 2.|+Dalton, Lieut.-Col. E. T., 9th Regt. | Chota Nag- 
B. N.I. pore 
1861 Mar. 6.|+Davey, N. T. Esq., Revenue Survey. | Dacca 
1865 May 38.}| Davies, C. Esq. Rotasghur 
1861 Nov. 6.| Davies, R. H. Esq., B. C. 8. Oudh 
1864 July 6.|+Debendra Mullick, Babu. Calcutta 
1856 June 4. | +DeBourbel, Major R., Bengal Engrs. | Assam 
1861 June 5.|*Denison, His Excellency Slr W. 
K. C. B. Kurope 
1863 Feb. 4.|+Deo Narain Singh, Hon’ble Rajah. | Benares 
1863 June 38. | +Depree, Capt. G.C., Royal Artillery. | Chota Nag- 
ore 
1861 Mar. 6. | *Devereux, Hon’ble H. B., B. C. S. Haste 
1862 May 7.|};Dhunpati Sinha Dooghur, Roy 


Bahadur, Azimgunge 


LLLLALLILII 


Date me Election. 


1853 Sept. 
1860 Nov. 
1859 Sept. 
1854 July 
1864 Dec. 
1860 Jan. 


1861 May 
1857 May 
1840 Oct. 
1863 May 
1865 Feb. 
1846 Jan. 
1859 Nov. 
1863 April 
1856 Mar. 


18 54 Nov. 


1861 Jan. 
1856 Aug. 
1863 Oct. 
1862 Aug. 


1865 June 
1851 May 
1863 Jan. 15. 


Sa Seige pS aoa PS 


1865 Aug. 2. 
1859 Oct. 12. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1865 April 5. 
1861 Feb. 6. 
1863 Dec. 2. 
1863 June 8. 
1860 Mar. 7. 
1861 Sept. 4. 
1859 Oct. 12. 
11859 Dec. 7. 
1849 Sept. 5. 


11864 Aug. 11. 
(1859 Aug. 3. 


Dickens, Lieut.-Uol. ©. H. 
Digumber Mitra, Babu. 
*Douglas, Lieut.-Col. C. 
+Drummond, Hon’ble E., B. C. 8. 
*Dunlop, H. G. Esq. 
+Duka, Dr. T. 


*Harle, Capt. H. L., Bengal Artillery. 

*Eatwell, Dr. W. C. B. 

*Edgeworth, M.’P. Hsq:, B. C. S. 

+Hdgar, J. W. Esq., B.C. S. 

+Egerton, P. H. Esq., B. C. 8S. 

*Hlliott, Walter, Esq., M. C. S. 

+ Hlliott, C. A. Esq., B. C. 8, 

+ Ellis, Hon’ble R.S., C. S., C. Bz 

*Hillis, Lieut.-Col. R. R. W., 28rd 
Regt. B. N. L. 

+ Elphinstone, Capt M. W. 4th Regt. 
B.N.L. 

+ Erskine, Hon’bleC.J., Bombay C.S8. 

*Hirskine, Major W. C. B. 

Ewart, Dr. J. 
*Hyre, Col. Vincent, C. B. 


Faweus, Dr. J. 
Fayrer, Dr. J., B. M.S. 
+ Fedden, Francis, Esq., Geol. Survey. 
Fenn, 8. Esq. 
Fisher, A. Esq. 
*Fitzwilliam, Hon’ble W. 8. 
*Fleming, Dr. J. M. 29th P. N. I. 
+ Forrest, R. Esq., Civil Engineer. 
Forsyth, Lieut. J. 
+ Forsyth, T. D. Esq., C. B. 
+ Frere, His Excellency Sir H. Bartle, 
KC. B., BSC. 5S. 
7 Fuller, Capt. A. R. 
+Furlong, Major J. G. R. 
Futteh Ali, Maulavi. 
tFytche, Lieut.-Col, A. 70th Regt. 
B.N.L. 


.|G. M. Tagore, Esq. 


Garrett, C. B. Esq., C. 8. 
Gastrell, Lieut.-Col. J. E., 18th 
Regt. N. L., Rev. Survey. 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Allahabad 
Europe 
Simla 


Europe 
Kurope 
Hurope 
Cachar 
Umritsar 
Europe 
Futtehghur 
Madras 


Kurope 


Lahore 
Bombay 
Hurope 
Calcutta 
Europe 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Calcutta 


| 


Calcutta 
China 
Kurope 


| Kurope 


Ktwah 
Nagpore 


| Lahore 


Bombay 
Lahore 
Agra 
Calcutta 


Rangoon 


Calcutta 
Chaprah 


Caleutta 


eee 


Date of Election. 


1859 Sept. 
1865 June 
1842 Sept. 
1859 Sept. 
1862 July 
1864 Dec. 
1862 Feb. 
1863 Nov. 


1859 Dec. 
1860 Jan. 
1860 July 
1866 June 
1861 Sept. 
1860 Nov. 
1849 Aug. 
1861 Feb. 


1862 Feb. 5. 
1847 Jane 42} 


1866 Jan. 17. 
1863 June 3. 
1855 Mar: <7. 


1828 Nov. 12. 
1847 May 5. 


1859 Oct. 12. 


1866 Nov. 
1863 Mar. 
1862 Oct. 
1860 Oct. 


1861 Feb. 
1864 Nov. 
1859 Oct. 1 
1848 May 
1862 Aug. 
1866 April 
1859 Aug. 
1853 July 
1854 Mar. 
1866 J 
1860 May 2. 


1859 Sept. 7. 
1863 July 1. 
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an. 17. 
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*Geoghegan, J. Esq., B. C. S. 


+Giles, A. H. Esq. 
*Gladstone, W. Esq. 


*Goodeve, EK. Esq., M. D. 
Gordon, J. D. Esq., C. S. 

+Gooroochurn Dass Babu. 

+Gourdoss Bysack, Babu. 


7+ Gowan, Major J. G. 


*Grant, Sir J. P., K. 
Grant, T. R. Esq. 


©. B. 


Grey, Hon’ble W., B.C. S. 


+Gribble, T. W. Esq., 


B: C..8: 


+Griffin,L.. Bisq,, B:C.S, 
+ Griffith, R. T. H. Esq. 
Grote, A. Esq., B.C. 8., F. L. S. 


+Growse, F. 8. Esq., 


B.C. 5S. 


*Guthrie, Col. C. 8., Bengal Engrs. 


*Hall, F. KE. Esq., M. 


Ay DOME 


+Hamilton, Capt. T. C. 
*Hamilton, Col. G. W. 


| +Hamilton, R. Esq. 


*Hamilton, Sir R. N. E., Bart.,B.C.S. 
C., 63rd Regt. 


*Hannyngton, Col. J. 
Nod: 


*Hardie, Dr. G. K. 


Harendra Krishna Kumar. 

Hari Dass Dutt, Babu. 
*Harington, Hon’ble H. B. 
{ Harris, E. B. Hsq., C. S. 


+ Harrison, A. S. Esq., 
Hatton, C. W, Esq. 


+Haughton, Lieut. “Gol J.C.,C. 


*Hearsay, Maj.-Gl. Sir 


B. A. 


BA 
J.B K.O.B. 


tHeeley, W. L. Esq., C. Ss. 


Henry, N. A. Esq. 


Henessey, J. B. N. Esq. 


_tHerschel, W. J. Esq., 
| *Hichens, Lieut. W., 


Hicks, J. G. Esq. 


5. Oh 8 


Bengal Engrs. 
Hobhouse, C. P. Hon’ble B. C. 8. 


+ Hopkinson, H. Lieut.-Col. H. 
+Horne, C. Esq., C. 8. 


—o— 


Kurope 
Dinajpore 
Kurope 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Jungipore 
Jahanabad 
Sirhind Divi- 
sion, Umbala 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Sasseeram 
Lahore 
Benares 
Calcutta 
Mynpoorie 
Europe 


Kurope 
Moulmein 
Kurope 
Bombay 
Europe 


Kurope 
Europe 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
HKurope 


EI. Railway” 


. Pp - hss ayer, ee 


t 


Rohnee We s 


Deoghur 
Behar. _ 
Calcutta 
Julpigorie 
Kurope 


Berhampore = 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Midnapore 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Assam 
Mynpoorie 


Date of Election. 


1860 Mar. 7.| Hovenden, MajorJ.J., BengalEngrs. | Calcutta 
1863 Jan. 15. | +Howell, M.S. Hsq., C.S. Shajehanpore 
1866 Jan. 17. | +Hughes, Lieut. W. G. Martaban 
1866 Feb. 7.| Hoyle, G. W. Esq. Calcutta 
1866 Mar. 7.|+Irvine, W. Esq., C. 58. Muzafernagar 
1860 Jan. 4.|+Innes, Major J. J. M, Lahore 
1862 Oct. 8.) +Irwin, Valentine, Esq., C. S. Narail, Jessore 
1853 Dec. 7. + IshureeprasédSinha, Bahadur,Rajah. | Benares 
1864 Sept. 7.|*Jackson, Hon’ble H. EKurope 
1861 Jan. 9.| Jackson, Hon’ble L.S., B.C. 8. | Calcutta 
1841 April 7.|*Jackson, W. B. Hsq., B. C. S. Kurope 
1851 April 2.| Jadava Krishna Singha, Babu. Calcutta 
1861 Dec. 4.| James, Major H. R., C. B. Calcutta 
1864 Sept. 7.| *Jardine, R. Hsq., C. 8. EKurope 
1845 Dec. 3.|+Jerdon, Dr. T.C., M. M.S. Mussoorie 
1866 Feb. 7.|+Johnson, W H. Hsq. Dehra 
1847 June 2.) Johnstone, J. Esq. HKurope 
1862 Mar. 5.|*Johnstone, Capt. J., Assistant Com- 
missioner. Kurope 
1859 Sept. 7.|*Jones, R. Esq. EKurope 
1865 June 7. | tJoykissen Dass Bahadur, Rajah. Allyghur 
1866 Mar. 7.| Kadar Nath Mookerjee. Bhowanipore 
1858 Feb. 3.| Kaliprosonno Singha, Babu. Calcutta 
1863 July 1.| *Kane, H.S. Esq., M. D. Hurope 
1850 April 3. | *Kay, ‘Rev. W., D. D. Kurope 
1861 Dec. 15. | +Kempson, M. Hsq., M. A. Bareilly 
1862 Jan. 15.) +King, W. Esq., Jr., Geol. Survey. | Madras 
1839 Mar. 6.| *Laidlay, J. W. Esq. Kurope 
1861 Mar. 6.|*Laing, Hon’ble 8. Kurope 
1863 Sept. 2.| Lane, T. B. Hsq., B. C. 5S. Calcutta 
1851 Dec. 38. +Layard, Major F. P. Bhagulpore 
1864 Feb. 3. | +Leeds,H.Esq ,Conservator of Forests. | Burmah 
_ 1852 April 7.) Lees, Major W. N., LL. D. Calcutta 
1859 Dec. 7.| Leonard, H. Esq., C. E. Calcutta 
1865 June 7. | Lewin, Capt. T. H. Chittagong 
1856 Feb. 6.| *Liebig, Dr. G. Von., B. M. S. Kurope 
1860 Jan. 4.| Lindsay, E. J. Esq. Calcutta 
(1861 Nov. 6.| +Lloyd, Capt. M. Tounghoo 
1862 Dec. 3.| Lobb, S. Esq., M. A. Calcutta 
1835 Oct. 7.| Loch, Hon’ble G., B. C. S. Calcutta 
1864 Nov. 2.| Locke, H. H. Ksq. Calcutta 
1866 May 2. | +Lovett, Lieut. B. Punjab 
1828 July 2. | *Low, Major-General Sir J., K. C. B. | Europe 


ws LLLP 


: Pate of K a ‘tion. 


1866 Jatt. Av. 
1861 April 3. 
1854 Nov. 1. 


1866 Mar. 7. 
1866 June 6. 


1848 April 5. 
1866 Jan. 17. 


1. 
15. 
4. 


1865 Nov. 
1863 Jan. 
1860 Jan. 
1865 Mar. 
1862 Sept. 
1860 July 
1852 Nov. 
1861 June 


1864 Aug. 11. 
.|*Marshman, J. C. Hsq. 


1850 Jan. 
1866 July 
1863 Oct. 
1863 Nov. 


1860 Mar. 
1861 Feb. 


1855 Nov. 
185) April 
1847 April 
1856 Feb. 
1865 July 
1854 Dec. 
1864 June 


1837 July 
1854 Oct. & 
1859 Aug. 


1862 July 


1860 Nov. 
1865 Feb. 
1852 Sept. 


1863 Sept. 
1863 Jan. 


be 


15, 


1 
3 
4 
3 
5 
l 
2 
4 
7 
4 
1837. Oec- <4: 
7 
6 
7 
3 
rf 
6 
5 
6 
I 


.| tMoula 


a lage ce 


mit bo 


+Low, James, Esq., G. T. 8. 
*Lumsden, Major P. S. 
*Lushington, F., A. Esq., B. C. S. 


+Macdonall, A. P. Esq. 
tMacdonald, Capt. J. Staff Corps. 


+Maclagan, Lieut.-Col. R., F. R. 8. E. 


tMacgregor, Lieut. C. 
Mackenzie, A. Esq., C. §. 
Maine, Hon’ble H. 8. 
Mair, D. K. Esq., M. A. 
Malleson, Major G, B. 


.| Mallet, F. R. Esq. 
.| tMan, E. G. Esq. 


Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq. 


+Man Sinha Bahadur, Maharajah. 


*Marks, Rev. J. Hbenezer. 


Mathews, J. H. Esq. 


. | tMedlicott, H. B. Hsq., 
_|+Melville, Capt. A. B., late 67th N. I. 


+Martin, T. Esq., C. EH. 
.|*McClelland, Dr. J. 
+McLeod, Hon’bleD. F.,C.B.,B.C.S. 


¥. G.S. 


Surv. Genl.’s Dept. 


. | *Middleton, J. Esq. 


*Mills, A. J. M. Hsq., B. C.S. 


*Money, D. J. Esq., B. C. S. 


Money, J. W. B. Esq. 


Maulvi 


*Muir, J. Esq. 
Muir, Hon’ble W., B. C. 8. 
+Murray, Lieut. W. G., 68th N. I. 


+ Napier, His Excellency Major- peli 


Sir at .'C. 
*Newmarch, Major C. D. 
+Newul Kishwar, Moonshee. 


*Nicholls, Capt. W. T., 24th Regi- 


ment, M. 


+Morland, Major J. 
.| ¢Morris, G. G. Esq., B. C. S. 


Bukhsh, Khan Bahadur, 


B. 


fe 
Norman, Major F. B. 
Norman, Hon’ble J. P. 


Dehra Dhoon 
Europe 
Hurope 


Monghvr 
Chandu Divi- 
sion, Nagpore 
Lahore 
Buxa 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Calcutta 
Oudh 
Kurope 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Europe 
Lahore 
Gwalior 


Gwalior 
Europe 
Kurope 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Umballa 
J essore 


Patna 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Mussoorie 


Bombay 
Kurope 
Lucknow 


Kurope 
Caleutta 
Calcutta 


wae Se iS et ee a ee 
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PDL LL OD le 
Date of Election. 


1860 June 4. 
1851 June 4. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1866 July 4. 
1837 June 7. 


1847 Feb. 10. 


1864 Mar. 2. 
1862 May 7. 
1860 Feb. 1. 
1864 Mar. 2. 
1865 Sept. 6. 
1835 July 1 
1864 Nov. 2. 
1862 Oct. 8. 
1839 Mar. 6. 
1860 Jan. 4. 
1825 Mar. 9. 
Bicsy Feb. 1. 
1864 Feb. 3. 
1862 April 2. 
1853 April 6. 
1849 Sept. 5. 
1856 Mar. 5. 
1864 May 4. 
1837 Feb. 1. 
1865 July 5. 
1866 Jan. 17. 
~1860 Mar. 7. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1857 June 7. 
1857 Aug. 6. 
1863 April 1. 
1864 Dec. 7. 
1863 May 6. 
1865 Feb. 1. 
[e47 Dec. 1. 
1866 Dec. 5. 
1859 Sept. 7. 
| 1865 June 7. 
1859 Feb. 2. 
| 1856 Aug. 6. 
| 1861 Dec. 4. 


—wore 


+ Oldham, C. Hsq., Geological Survey. | Madras 
Oldham, T. Esq., LL. D., F. BR. 8. | Calcutta 


Onslow, D. B. Esq. 

Ormsby, M. H. Esq. 
*Q’Shaughnessy, Sir W. B. 
*Ousely, Major W. R. 


Palmer, Dr. W.J. 

Partridge, S. B. Esq., M. D. 
Pearse, Major G. G. 
+Pellew, F. H. Esq., C. 8. 
tPeppe, J. H. Esq. 


+Phayre, Lt.-Col. A P.,C B. 


Phear, Hon’ble J. B. 
+Poolin Behary Sen, Babu. 
Pratt, Ven’ bleArchdeaconJ.H.,M.A. 
Preonath Sett, Babu. 
*Prinsep, C. R. Esq. 
Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Babu. 


*Pullan, Lieut. A., G. T. Survey. 


Raban, Lieut.-Col. H. 
Radha Nath Sikdar, Babu. 
Rajendra Dutt, Babu. 
Rajendalala Mitra, Babu. 
Ramanath Bose, Babu. 
Ramanath Tagore, Babu. 

+Ramsden, Lieut. W. C. 
Rattray, A. Esq. 


7 Reid, H. 8. Esq. 
Richardson, R. J. Esq. 
Riddell, Hon’ble H. B. 
Roberts, Hon’ble A. A., 
+ Robertson, C. Hsq., C. 8. 
Robertson, EK. 8. Ksq. 
+ Robertson, H. D. Esq., C. S. 
Robinson, 8. H. Esq. 
*Rogers, Capt. T. H. 
Ross, J. M. Esq. 
Russell, A. KE. Hsq., B. C. 8. 


0.8. 
B.C.S. 
B.C. 8. 


+Sdérodéprosad Mookerjee, Babu. 
Satischunder Roy Maharajah. 
Satyasharana Ghosal, Rajah. 


Saunders, C. B. Hsq., B. C. 8. 


Barrackpore 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Kurope 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Burrisal 
Gya 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Berhampore 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Cawnpore 
Hidgelee Kan- 
tee 
Oudh 
Gya 
Calcutta 
Panjab 
Nyne Tal 
Azimghur 
Saharunpore 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Hoogly 


Baraset 
Krishnagur 
Bhookylas, 
Calcutta 
Mysore 


Date of Election. 


1864 June 
1854 Dee. 


1854 May 
1860 Feb. 
1859 Aug. 


1866 Jan. 17. 
1863 Sept. 3. 
1860 July 4. 
1866 Sept. 5. 
1845 Jan. 14. 


1863 April 
1864 Feb. 
1866 June 
1864 Sept. 
1866 June 
1865 July 
1856 Feb. 
1866 May 
1854 Sept. 
1864 Mar. 


1860 May 2. 


1843 Sept. 4 


1863 Jan, 15. 


1863 May 
1863 Sept. 
1864 April 
1861 Sept. 
1863 Nov. 
1843 May 


1859 Mar, 


1861 Oct. 
1858 July 


1864 Aug. 11. 


1865 Sept. 6. 
186b April 5. 


1860 May 2. 


1859 Mar. 2. 


eas ea oe 
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*Saunders, J. O’B. Esq. 
Saxton, La. -Gol. Gol Hy He Ge 
38th M. N. I. 
Schiller, F. Esq. 
*Scott, Col. E. W. S. 
+Scott, W. H. Esq. 
*Seaton, Lieut. G. 
Sama Churn Sirkar, Babu. 
+Shelverton, G. Esq. 
Sherer, Capt. F. S. 
*Sherwill, Lt.-Col. W.S., 66th Regi- 
ment B.N.1., F.G.8., F. BR. G. 8. 
Showers, Major C. L. 
Shumbhoonath Pundit, Hon’ble. 
Sime, J. Esq., B. A. 
7Sladen, Capt. E. B. 
Smart, R. B. Hsq. 
Smith, D. Boyes, Hsq., M. D. 
*Smith, Col. J. F. 
+Soorut Nauth Mullick, Baboo. 
Spankie, R. Hsq., B. C. 8. 
+Spearman, Lieut. H. R. 


+Staunton, Major F. 8., Beng. Engs. 
*Stephen, Major J. G., 8th N. I. 
Sterndale, R. A. Esq. 
iStevens, W. H. Esq. 
Stewart, R. D. Esq. 
Stewart, J. L. Esq. M. D. 
Stokes, Whitley, Esq. 
Stoliczka, Dr. F. 
+Strachey, eA -Col. 
Fo LoS .2byG ee 
+ Stubbs, Capt. E.W. , Beng. Artillery. 


R..,)} RetsyB: 


+Sudderuddin, Moonshi. 
+Sutherland, H. C. Esq., B. C. 8. 
Swinhoe, W. Esq. 


Tawney, C. H. Esq. 

Taylor, R. Esq. 

+Temple, R. Esq., B. C. 8. 

+ Theobald, W. Esq., Jr., Geological 
Survey. 


Europe 


Ganjam 
Calcutta 
Kurope 
Dhera Dhoon 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Dhera Dhoon 
Gowhatty 


Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Mandalay 
Assam. 
Calcutta 
Kurope | 
Howrah 
Agra 
Yangzaleen 
British Bur- 
mah 


Darjiling 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Futtyghur 
Calcutta 
Lahore 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


Bombay | 

Govinghur 
Umritsur 

Pundooah 


Backergunje 4 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 
Madras 
Nagpore 


Thayet Myo ) 


Date of Election. 


1860 June 6. 
1863 Mar. 4. 


1855 June 6. 


1853 Nov. .21. 


1863 June 4 
1847 June 


1863 May 
1862 July 
1865 July 
(1865 July 
1862 Feb. 
1861 June 


1863 Mar. 


1863 Feb. 
1864 Mar. 
—-:1464 July 
1864 Sept. 
1863 May 


1860 May 


1864 Feb. 
1864 April 


2 
6 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
1841 Feb. 38. 
4 
2 
6 
4 
6 
2 
3 
6 


1865 Nov. 


i. 
1861 May 1. 
1863 Dec. 2 


: 1863 May 
1863 Oct. 
1863 Dec. 


6 
7 
2. 
1862 Jan. 15. 
(1852 July 7. 
6 
3 
5 
3 
8 


1859 July 
1865 May 


1854 July 
1847 Nov. 


1862 Oct. 


*Thurlow, 
.| ¢Tolbort, T. W. H. Esq., C. S. 


.|fVanrenen, Capt. A. D., 
Be NE. 
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Thompson, J. G. Esq. 
*Thompson, Major G. 
Staff Corps. 
*Thompson, Dr. T., M. D., F. B.S., 
Bk, SW. BR. vert 
*+Thornhill, CO. B. Hsq., B. C.S. 
+Thornton, T. H. Esq. 
Thuillier, Lt.-Col, H.L., F.R.G. S., 
Bengal Artillery. 
Thuillier, Lt. H. R. 
Hon'ble T. J. H. 


H., Bengal 


Tonnerre, Dr. C. F. 


Torrens, Col. H. D. 
.| Tremlett, J. D. Hsq., C. 8. 


.|*Trevelyan, Right Hon’ble Sir C., 
K. C. B. 


Trevor, Hon’ble C. B., B. C.S. 
“Trevor, K. T. Esq., B. C. 3. 


_|*Trevor, Lt. E. A. Royal Eng. 
.| Trotter, Lieut. H. Bengal Eng. 


Tween, A. Esq., Geological Survey. 


; 7Tyler, Dr. J. 


late 71st 


+Verchere, A. M., Esq., M. D. 


+ Vijayarama Gajapati Raj Munnia 


Sultan Bahadur, Maharajah Mirza. 


Waldie, D. Esq. 
+Walker, Lt.-Col. J. T., Bom. Engrs. 


.| fWalker, A. G. Esq. 
. | *Wall, P. W. Esq., C. 8. 


Waller, Dr. W. K. 
Walters, Rev. M. D. C. 

+ Ward, G. E. Hsq., B. C. S. 
*Ward, J. J. Hsq., B. C. 8. 


: *Warrand, R H. M. Hsq., B. C.S. 


Waterhouse, Lieut. J., Royal Ar- 
tillery. 


. | *Watson, J. Esq., B. C. 8. 
.|*Waugh, Major-General Sir A. 8, 


0. B., F.RAS., Fi, G8. 
Wheeler, A ey Esq. 


Calcutta 
Hazareebaug 


Kurope 
Allahabad 
Murree,Punjab 


Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Hurope 
Panjab 
Calcutta 
Saugor 
Goorranualla, 


Lahore 


Kurope 
Calcutta 
EKurope 
Kurope 
Meerut 
Calcutta 
Etah 


Lahore 
Kohat 


Vizianagaram 


Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Shahapur, Pan- 
jab 
Kurope 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Dehra Dhoon 
Kurope 
Kurope 


Calcutta 
Kurope 


Kurope 
Calcutta 


Date of Election. 


1864 Mar. 
1861 Sept. 
1859 Sept. 
1859 Aug. 
1865 Feb. 


1861 May 
1859 Mar. 
1862 Aug. 


1855 April 
1856 July 
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Wilkinson, C. J. Esq. 


2 
4. | + Williams, Dr. Og ee M. ’s 68th Regt. 
7.| +Wilson, W. L. Esq. 

3. | +Wilmot, C. W. Esq. 

L. | ¢Wilmot, E. Esq. 

1866. Mar. 7. 
7 
2 
6 
4 
2 


+Wise, Dr. J. F. N. 
Woodrow, H. Esq., M. A. 


_ |*Wortley, Major A. H. P. 


Wylie, J. W. Esq., Bambay C.S. 


.| *Young, Lt.-Col. C. B. 


*Yule, Lt.-Col. H. 


Calcutta 
Rangoon 
Beerbhoom 
Deoghur 
Delhi 
Dacca 
Calcutta 
Europe 
Calcutta 


Kurope 
Kurope 


Date of Election. 


.| M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre del’ Inst. 


1829 July 
1831 Sept. 


isa 5, 
1834 Nov. 
1834 _,, 
1835 May 
1840 Mar. 


1842 Feb. 
1842 _,, 

1843 Mar. 
1847 May 
1847 Sept. 
1847 Nov. 


1848 Feb. 
1848 Mar. 
1853 April 


1854 Aug. 


1855 Mar. 
1858 July 


| 1860 
| 1865 Sept. 


1844 Oct. 
| 1856 June 
| 1856 
| 1856 
| 1856 
| 1856 
| 1856 
| 1857 Mar. 


‘1 Gol. W..H. Sykes, F 
. | Prof. Lea. 
. | M. Reinaud, Memb. de 1’ Instit., Prof. 


4 
4 
0 
4) 
i 
3 
2 
8 
6 
2 
7. 
6 
2 
7 
< 
7 
T 
7 
7 
7 
6 
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Sir John Phillippart. 


-| Count De Noe. 
.| Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de 1’ Aca- 


9 
1 
1 
7 
7. 
5 
5 
6 
4 


démie. 
Prof. C. Lassen. 
Sir J. F. W. renee F. RB. S. 
Bi S. 


de |’ Arabe. 


.| Dr. Ewald. 
.| Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, Kt. 


Prof. Jules Mohl, Memb. del’ Instit. 
His Highness Hekekyan Bey. 
Col. W. Munro. 


| His Highness the Nawab Nazim of 


Bengal. 


.) Dr. J. D. Hooker, R. N., F. BR. S. 
. | Prof. Henry Princeton, 
. | Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C. 


Bf. Ri8.5.D. GC. L. 

Col. Sir Proby T. Cautley, K. C. B., 
WR. 8. 

Raja Radhakanta Deva, Bahadur. 


.| B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

.| Hon’ble Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. 

. | Prof. Max Miller. 

.| Mons. Stanislas Julien. 

. | Col. Sir George Everest, Kt., F. R. 8. 
.| Dr. Robert Wight. 

. | Edward Thomas, Esquire. 

.| Dr, Aloys Sprenger. 

. | Dr. Albrecht Weber. 

. | Edward Blyth, Esquire. 


MacGowan, Dr. J. 


.| Kremer, Mons, A. Von. 
.| Porter, Rev. J. 


4 
t 
4.| von Schlagintweit, Herr H. 
4, 
4 
4 
4 


Smith, Dr. E. 
Tailor, J., Esquire, 
Wilson, Dr. 
Neitner, J., Esquire. 


LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 


ve ati eae 


Paris 
London 
Paris 


Berlin 

Bonn 
London 
London 
Philadelphia 


Paris. 
Gottingen 
London 
Paris 
Egypt 
London 


Moorshedabad 
London 
United States 


London 


London 
Brindabun 
Europe 
Kurope 
Oxford 
Paris 
London 
London 
London 
Germany 
Berlin 
Kurope 


LIST OF CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


Europe 
Alexandria 
Damascus 
Berlin 
Beyrout 
Bussorah 
Bombay 
Ceylon 
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Date of Election. 


1858 ,, 3.| von Schlagintweit, Hees H. R. Berlin 
1859 Nov. 2. | Frederick, Dr. H. Batavia 
1859 May 4. | Bleeker, Dr. H. Batavia 
1860 Feb. 1. | Baker, Rev. H.- K. Malabar 
1860 ,, 1. | Swinhoe, R., Esq., H. M.’s Consulate. | Amoy 
1860 April 4. | Haug, Dr. M. Poonah 
1861 July 38.| Gosche, Dr. R. Berlin 
1862 Mar. 5.) Murray, A., Esquire. London 
1863 Jan. 15. | Goldstiicker, Dr. T. London 
1863 July 4. | Barnes, R. H. Esquire. Ceylon 
' 1866 May 7.{| Von. Schlagintweit, Prof, E. Prussia 


1866 ,, 7. | Sherring, Rev. M. A. Kurope 


LIST OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


1835 Oct. 7. | Stephenson, J., Esquire. Kurope 

1838 Feb. 7. | Keramut Ali, Saiéd. Hooghly 
1843 Dec. 6. | Long, Rev. J. Calcutta 
1865 May 3. | Dall, Rev. C. H. A. Calcutta 


ELECTIONS IN 1866. 
Corresponding Members. 


Schlagintweit, Prof. E. Von. 
_Sherring, Rev. M. A. 


Major A. 8. Allan. 
Rey. J. Barton. 
Lieut.-Col. D. Brown. 
J. A. Crawford, Hsq., C. S. 
*G. M. Tagore, Esq. 

Capt T.C. Hamilton. 

J. G. Hicks, Esq. 

Lieut. W.G. Hughes. 
James Low, Esq. 

A. Rattray, Esq. 

A. Mackenzie, Hsq., C. S. 
Lieut. G. Seaton. 

N. Daly, Esq. 

*Rey. J. Cave Browne. 

G. W. Hoyle, Esq. 

W. H. Johnson, Esq. 


~Baboo Kadar Nath Mookerjee. 


Dr. J. F. N. Wise. 

W. Iivine, Esgq., C. S. 

A. P. Macdenall, Esq., C. 8. 
_N. A. Henry, Esq. 

H.C. Broderick, Esq., M. D. 


W. H. Cox, Esq., 

Lieut. B. Lovelt. 

_ Baboo Soorut Nath Mullick. 
W. M. Bourke, Hsq. 

C. Brounfield, Esq. 

_ Dr. H. B. Buckle, C. B. 

TT. W. Gribble, Esq., B. C. S. 
Capt. J. Macdonald, 


J. Sime, Esq., B. A. 

R. B. Smart, Esq. 

A. Anderson, Esq. 

J. H. Mathews, Hsq. 

M. H. Ormsby, Esq. 

— Capt. F. S. Sherer. 
 Lieut.-Col. H. Ballard, C. B. 


~ Kumar Harendra Krishna Bahadoor. 


J. M. Ross, Esq. 


* Re-elected, 


Ordinary Members. 


Russia 
EKurope 


Allahabad 
Calcutta 
Amherst 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Moulmein 
Calcutta 
Martaban 
Dehra Dhoon. 
Hedgellee Kantai 
Calcutta 
Tenasserim 
Myanoung Burma 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Dehra 
Calcutta 
Dacca 
Mozufurnugger 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Augur West 


Cent. Malwa Horse 


Krishnagur 
Kohat, Punjab 
Howrah 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Calcutta 
Sassereem 


Chanda Division, Nag- 


pore 

Calcutta 
Dacca 
Fyzabad 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Gowhatty 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING THE YEAR 1866. 
By Retirement. 
Ordinary Members. 


R. B. Chapman, Esq. Calcutta 

Hon’ble A. Eden, Calcutta 

H. Duhan, Esq. Dehra Dhoon 

Baboo Kasinauth Chowdry. Calcutta 

R. L. Martin, Esq. Dacca 

C. C. Stevens, Esq. Barasat 

Dr. A. C. Macrae. Calcutta 

Lieut.-Col. D. G. Robinson. Calcutta 

J. C. Wilson, Esq. Fyzabad 

Capt. G. M. Bowie. Bhugulpore 

Baboo Jadoo Nath Mookerjee. Rajshaye 

J. Strachey, Esq., C. 8S. Oudh ° 

J. M. Scott, Esq. Calcutta 

J. C. Sarkies, Esq. Calcutta 

Baboo Kaliprasunno Dutt. Calcutta 

Raja Apurva Krishna Bahadoor. Calcutta 

S. Jennings, Esq. Calcutta 

W. T. Dodsworth, Esq. Dehra Dhoon 

A. Money, Esq. Bhugulpore | 
By Death. : 

Dr. E. Roer. Brunswick, Germany 

J. G. Medlicott, Esq. Midnapore 

Raja Pratab Chunder Sing. Pakpara 

Calcutta, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of, Calcutta 


J. Obbard, Esq. Europe. q 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


‘ r Hox January, 1867. 


> @G @ce-- 


_ The Annual General mecting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
h eld on Wednesday the 16th January, 1867. 
_ E. C. Bayley, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Council’s Report. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


In accordance with the custom of this Society the Council submit 
their annual report on the present condition of the Society and on the 
ogress of its labours during the past year. With the single exception 
Finance, which, owing to temporary causes presently to be explain- 
1, is in a Jess favourable condition than it has been for some years 
a , the Council believe that in every respect the state of the Society 
‘most satisfactory. The Member-roll, which shewed a slight diminu- 
on last year, now re-exhibits a marked increase, the loss of ordinary 
embers by resignation and death being 24 only, while 39 new 
embers have joined the Society. It now counts 391 members 
yainst 376 at the close of the last year, and has received therefore a 
et increase of 15 members. The comparative lists of paying and 
sent members, shew a still more marked improvement. Last year, 
lere was a decrease of the former by not less than 21, but in the year 
ast concluded, this deficiency has been more than made up, and 88 
ae members have been added to the roll. The total number is 
v 305, of whom 146 are residents. The following table shews the 
rah Raber of members for each of the past ten years. 
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Paying Absent Total 


DRL Breer ere oety Ati 109 38 147 
ba oe eT Per PRR rh a or) 193 40 235 
LODO icin \wveseacs tere eneeneetnp shee 45 180 
1860! Vcecks Doren hone Pe 195 47 242 
SGU a rieiay s saanere see ece es WARS 225 55 281 
LB OMNIS ccdtac cca tock: woken 229 82 311 
BBOS katate ibe cies sc tits ive 276 79 355 
ROWE aS Ie rea er walk accte gene 288 92 380 
| ee Ei ERE aS, PAPERS 2: 267 109 376 
SOU iiss acts east co tapos Sue 305 86 391 


The losses by death (5 in all) include an unusual number of members 
whose labours have rendered them well known to the world at large 
or in the body of our Society. Foremost among them, we have to 
deplore the sudden and untimely death of the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
aman whose pre-eminent worth and rare liberality of spirit have — 
made his decease felt as a public loss, not alone by the clergy whom | 
he ruled and by the members of the church he so nobly represented, — 
but by those of every creed, whose object, like his, is the common 
welfare of men. 

Dr. Roer was connected with the Society for very many years, as 
an associate from 1839 to 1852, and as an ordinary member from 1853 
to the time of his decease. In 1841 he was placed in charge of the | 
Society’s Library, and in 1847 was appointed Editor of the Bibliotheca | 
Indica and Secretary to the Philological Committee, In these different | 
capacities, he took an active part in the affairs of the Society and | 
rendered it most valuable service. In him the Society has to deplore — 
the loss of an oriental scholar of high attainments, and a frequent — 
contributor to its Journal and the Bibliotheca Indica. ) 

Mr. Joseph G. Medlicott is another member, whose loss is deeply 
regretted by very many of our body. In his public capacity, he was 
well known as one of the earliest and most energetic members of the 
Geological Survey of India, on the staff of which he worked for 
upwards of ten years, and contributed in no small degree to the 
development of that orderly knowledge of Indian geology which we 
now possess, and which we owe almost entirely to the steady labours of z 
the officers of the Survey. Arriving in India in 1851, already an ~ 
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experienced geologist, he was engaged, during the ten years of his 
connection with the survey, in the Khasia hills, in the Rajmahal hills, 
and other parts of Bengal and Central India; but his chief and best 
known publication is that on the geology of the Pachmari hills. 
and the upper vallies of the Soane and Nurbudda, much of which 
country he surveyed under the peculiar difficulty of having to form 
his own topographical map pari passu with the survey of the 
geological details. In 1861, when, owing to the outbreak of the civil 
war in America, the cotton production of India suddenly became 
an object of the highest importance tothe manufacturers of Europe, 
Mr. Medlicott was commissioned by Government to draw up a hand- 
book on the cotton production of Bengal, a work whick gained 
for him a high reputation among those best able to appreciate its 
value. In 1862 he joined the Educational Department of Bengal, 
and up to the time of his decease in May of the past year, he con- 
_ tinued to discharge the responsible duties of his post, earning by the 
liberality and catholicity of his views, not less than by the geniality 
of his spirit, the respect and confidence of all with whom he 
had to deal. His minor writings were numerous; chiefly contri- 
‘butions to the Calcutta Review and other periodicals. One of these, 
his review of Mr. Darwin’s well known work on the origin of species, 
i may be mentioned as having been noticed by the eminent author 
of the original work, as the most appreciative of all the numerous 
3 reviews that that remarkable book had drawn forth. 
- Mr. Obbard was for some years a member of the Society’s Council, 
and especially took an active part in the meteorological discussiong 
of two or three years since. His devotion to this science ceased 
~ only with his death, which occurred shortly after his arrival in England, 
_ whither he had proceeded in March last. 
Two corresponding members have been elected during the past year, 
 viz., Professor Emil von Schlagintweit, well known by his valuable 
work on Thibetan Buddhism, and the Rev. M. A. Sherring, to whom, 
“in connection with Mr. Horne, the Society is indebted for several 
4 valuable contributions to the Journal on the subject of the Buddhist 
_ antiquities of Benares. 
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Museum. | 

In May last, the long contemplated transfer of the Society’s collections — 
to Government concluded the negotiations which have been pending © 
since 1857, and the progressive steps of which have been from time — 
to time reported to the Society. Before making the transfer, the 
Society had incurred a very large expenditure upon the Museum, 
in order that it might pass from their hands in a condition worthy — 
of the many eminent men by whose exertions it had been formed. 
To Dr. J. Anderson, as a member of their own body, the Society are 
indebted for superintending the restoration and re-arrangement which 
the long absence of any qualified curator had rendered necessary, and — 
they believe that all qualified to judge will pronounce the Museum in — 
its present condition to be one of which the Society may be proud. | 
The collections will remain in the Society’s house until the completion 
of the new Museum Building. This, it is expected, will be ready to 
receive them within about three years from the present time. 

The Museum is now in charge of the thirteen trustees appointed 
under the Act (XVI. of 1866,) four of whom, viz. Dr. Partridge, Dr. - 
Fayrer, Mr. Atkinson, and Mr, H. F’. Blanford, are nominated by the | 
Council of the Society. | 
Win ance, s 

The heavy outlay on the Museum during the past year, following 
closely upon that incurred for the restoration of the building, and 
accompanied by a large increase in the publications of the Society, 
has temporarily reduced the finances of the Society to an unusually 
low ebb, On the other hand, unrealized assets, consisting of sums due 
by members and subscribers to the Journal have increased greatly. 
Indeed the Council cannot but think that these arrears would 
have been very much greater than they are, had it not been fo . 
the active exertions of the Honorary Treasurer of the Society, 
who has succeeded by dint of untiring exertions in realizing a con- 
siderable portion of the debts outstanding at the end of the last year, 
Owing to these causes, the Council have had to dispose of not less 
than 3000 Rs. worth of Government Securities in excess of the sale 
provided for in the Budget of the last year ; as is shewn in the follow- 
ing table of the income and expenditure, as estimated at the beginnin ae 
of the last year, and as actually received or expended. 
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INCOME. 

: Estimate. Actual. Deficit. Excess. 
_ Admission fees,... 1,000 00 1,280 0 0 “ 280 0 0 
Subscriptions, ... 8,500 00 8,676 0 0 hes 176 0 0 
@Journal, ............ 'oo00,0 0. «=« 1. 827 0 0 a6 727 00 
Miaiprary,............ 200 0 0 620 0 0 oa 420 0 0 

“Museum, ......... 6,000 00 2,589 0 0 3,411. 49 
Secretary’s Office, 20 0 0 2200 Ea 0.0 

Con Fund, ...... 100 0 0 500 95. 
| 25,420 0 0 14, 919 0 0 8,506. 1,605 0 0 
ae of Govt. Sects. 1,500 00 4,500 0 0 .. 8,000 0 0 
8,506. 4,605 0 0 
Excess,... Rs. 1,099 0 0 
EXPENDITURE. 

Kstimate. Actual. Saving. Excess. 


cari OO 2.780 OOo is. 1600. 
. 2,000 00 5,258 0 0 oa 3,258 0 0 


M . 6,000 00 6,272 0 0 cat 272 0 0 
Secretary's Office, Zoe 0 0 Let Ob .O 566. 

Bui . 2,50000 2,634 0 0 he 134 0 0 
C ae OU 503 0 0 Sa 183 0 0 
Mh noon, ee. OO 362 0 0 pe 12 0 0 


17,920 00 1961200 ,, 2,167. 3.859 0 0 


ed 


Expenditure Excess,... Rs. 1,692 0 0 
Pee! iS aL 


Difference. ,, 593 0 0 


Tneame: ditto, . 5205. +s.55 


4 Piston this it will be seen that the sale of Rs. 3, 000 of securities 
_ beyond what had been anticipated has been necessitated, chiefly by the 
M. heavy expenditure on the Museum within the first five months of the 
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year, in which period it exceeded the sum estimated for the entire year, 
while the income, estimated for the entire year, was actually received ~ 
for 5 months only. The expenditure on the Library has also been 
considerably in excess of the estimate. But omitting the single item — 
of the museum, the income has also exceeded the estimate by 1,530. 
Were the museum expenditure in excess of the receipts for the same 
item omitted, the sale of the additional Rs. 3,000 of securities would 
not have been necessary, and there would have been a small surplus 
of Rs. 683. . 
This account of the financial condition of the Society would, however, 
be very imperfect, were the liabilities not also taken into consideration. | 
There are still very heavy (Rs. 7,500) but not greater than the | 
Society can meet without difficulty, if they can succeed in realizing 
any considerable portion of the very large amount (Rs. 8,100) 
due by members and subscribers to the Society. The Treasurer 
has made repeated endeavours to obtain these arrears, and with 
partial success, but some of the heaviest defaulters have, the Council — 
regret to say, shewn a lamentable disregard of the treasurer’s applica- 
tions, and the Council feel with regret that it may be necessary 
shortly to adopt very stringent measures towards some of the heaviest 
defaulters. The Council propose therefore to register the Society under 
the provisions of Act XXI. of 1860, which will enable them to sue 
those who are insensible to less coercive forms of application ; and at the 
same time to enforce Rule 11, which provides that the defaulter’s name 
be removed from the Society, and full publicity given to his removal. — 
The Council have further taken steps to re-organize the financial 
system, to check expenditure to the utmost, and to place the entire 
control thereof under the Financial Committee, and they feel confident 
that, with economy and careful management, the Society’s Finances 
will be restored to their former prosperity long before the time when 
the removal of the Society to the New Museum Building will put the 
Society in possession of a largely increased income, by the leasing of 
its present premises. . 
The following is the schedule of Income and Expenditure for the 
ensuing year. Each item has been carefully considered by the Finan- 
cial Committee, and the amount of each item of Expenditure will not 
be exceeded in any case without a special reference to the Committee. 
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| Income. 
Admission fees, a sas bls wey TOGO 
Subscriptions, ... bie sd ete 08,000 
Journal, ... Ais wal wate st 900 
Library, We ‘as ods oe ks 200 
Seeretary’s Office, ... abe sé Fe 20 
Coin Fund, __... ae sn Yel atte. 80 
Rs.... 10,800 
. EXPENDITURE. 
Journal, ... eG Loe eae one O,U0T 
Library, var Ve a sae basen) oa OU 
Secretary's Office, ... oe — rad. « eeu 
Building, tas oe ue ide Hess ‘ASCO 
Coin Fund, fis anf a cos, OUU 
Miscellaneous, ... aa ah hae ay 350 
, Rs.... 10,800 
7 OFFICERS. 


_ The division of the executive work of the Society among four 
honorary officers has been found to work admirably, and has rendered it 
‘possible to carry out many improvements which would have been im- 
“practicable under the old system of entrusting the entire work to one 
or at the utmost two Secretaries. Two new Committees have been 
‘formed during the past year, the Secretaryships of which have been 
“undertaken by Mr. Beverley and Dr. J. Anderson. The former gentleman 
has not hitherto been a member of their body, and the Council have to 
j teturn their cordial thanks for the valuable assistance he has rendered 
‘In conducting the business of the Linguistic Committee. 


* Babu Protap Chunder Ghoshe has been active and assiduous as 


- Assistant Secretary and Librarian, and the Council have great pleasure 

in recording their satisfaction with his services. 

bi JOURNAL. 

_ The entire Volume for the past year is larger and more profusely 

‘illustrated than any issued for previous years, while it has been fully 
equal in the value of the matter to that of any previous year. Three 
numbers of Part I. and two of Part II. have already been issued, and 
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two more Nos. (one of each Part) are nearly ready for publication. A 
Special Ethnological number, containing a treatise on the Ethnology 
of India by the Hon’ble G. Campbell, with some important vocabu-— 
laries, has also been issued, the price of which to subscribers it has been 
found necessary to fix at a higher rate than that of the ordinary 
series, Ten numbers of the Proceedings have also been published, in 
addition to a number containing the Index and tables for the Volume 
of 1865, and a double number, completing the Volume for the past 
year, will be issued in a few days. 

All arrears of papers have now been cleared off, and it is believed 
that in the ensuing year the cost of the publications will be somewhat 
less therefore than during the past two years. But while the Council 
fully recognise the necessity for economy, they cannot recommend | 
any curtailment of the publications, so long as reductions can be 
effected in other departments of the Society’s expenditure. 

| LIBRARY. 

Four hundred and sixty-nine volumes, periodicals and pamphlets 
have been added to the library during the past year and the litera- 
ture of certain departments of Natural History in which the library 
was previously very deficient, has been largely added to. 

During the ensuing year, the finances will unfortunately allow but 
a comparatively small expenditure on new works, but a book for re- 
cording the names of works which it is desirable to add to the librar y 
is kept open for the suggestions of members, and these will be consi- 
dered, and such as are approved of, added to the library in the order 
of their importance, as the means of the Society may admit of. 

Bisuioturcs Inpica. 

The editors of the Bibliotheca. Indica continue to carry on that 
serial with unabated zeal. They have brought out 24 numbers, including 
portions of 10 different works, within the year under report. Twelve 
of these are in Persian, one in Arabic, ten in Sanskrit, and one trans- 
lation into English from the Sanskrit. a 

In the new series Mauluvis Kabir ul Din Ahmad and Abdul 
Rahmén have published the first three fasciculi of the Pddshdhndmeh 
of Abdul Hamid Lahuri, a history of Shah Jehan which will be wel 
come to oriental scholars as a contemporary and authentic chronicle | 
of the reign of that emperor. » The work is being printed from a M = § 
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belonging to the Society which bears an autograph of Shah Jehan 
and there are several codices available for collation. As acontinuation 
40 it, Mauluvis Khadam Hosaim and Abdul Hai have undertaken an 
edition of the history of Alamgir (Alamgirnameh) by Mohammed Kazim, 
of which nine fasciculi have already been issued. Both the works 
are being printed under the able superintendence of Major Lees. 

The Philological Committee have collected ample materials, and 

have made arrangements for the publication of a new and revised edition 

of the Ayin Akbary. Mr. Blochmann, who has undertaken to edit the 
work, has already made considerable progress in the task of collation, 
and the work will be sent to press immediately. The Government of 
India has been pleased to sanction a special grant of Rs. 5,000 for 
the publication of this work. 

Pandit Ramnérayana Vidyaratna has completed his edition of the 
Srauta Sitra of Aswalayana with a commentary, and is now engaged 
in an edition of the Grihya Sutras of the same author. The work 
contains rules for the performance of domestic ceremonies according 
to the ritual of the White Yajur Veda. 

Of the aphorisms of the Mimansa, Pandit Maheschandra Nyse: 
‘ratna has published two fasciculi; and of the Tavttiriya Aranyaka of 
the Black Yajur Veda, Babu Réjendraléla Mitra has brought out two 
‘numbers. The last named gentleman was for some time engaged in 
collecting materials for an edition of the Yoga aphorisms of Patanjali, 
and has lately been able to send the work to press. It was originally 
“intended that it should include the commentary of Vyasa, but that 
work having been already taken up by Mr. Cowell, for the Sanskrit 
‘Text Society of London, the Babu has limited his plan to the text of 
-Patanjali with the gloss of Bhoja Deva and an English translation, 
This work will complete the Society’s edition of the six Darsanas or 
“text books of the leading philosophical schools of India. 

~ In the Old Series, Mr. Cowell has completed the second volume of 
the Black Yajur Sanhita, and a fasciculus of the third volume has 
been brought out by Pandita Ramnardayana Vidydratna, to whom the 
work has now been made over. Of the Braéhmana of that Veda, Babu 
Rajendraléla Mitra has brought out two fasciculi. It is expected 
that he will be able to complete the work in the course of the current 
year. Babu Pramadadasa Mitra has issued one fasciculus of his transla- 
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tion of the Sahitya Darpana, and Major Lees one of the Biographical — 
Dictionary of persons who knew Mohamed. Both these works are 
now in a forward state for completion. 2 
The following are lists of the different works published, or in 
course of publication, in the old and the new series, 
Or tHe New Szrizs. | 
1. The Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Sayanacharydé, edited by Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, 
Nos. 88, 97, Fasc. III, IV. : 
2. The Srauta Sutra of Aswaldyana with the commentary of 
Gargya Narayana, edited by Ramanérayana Vidydratna, Nos. 90, 93, 
Fasc. IX, X, : 
3. The Mimansa Darsdna with the commentary of Savara Swamin, 
edited by Pandita Mahesdéchandra Nydyaratna, Nos. 95, 101, Fasc. 
II, LV. 
4, The Grihya Sttra of Aswalayana with the commentary of | 
Gargya Narayana, edited by Ramanarayana Vidyaratna, No. 102, 
Fase. L. 
5. The Alamgir Nameh by Muhammad Kazim ibai-Mchemaal 
Amin Munshi, edited by Mawlawis Khadim Husain, and Abdul Hai, 
Nos. 87, 89, 91, 92, 94, 98, 99, 103, 104, Fasc. I to IX. ; 
6. The Bédshahnamah by Abdul Hamid Lahawri, edited by 
Mawlawis Kabir Al Din Ahmad and Abdul Rahim, Nos. 96, 100, 104 
Fase. I, II, II. 
Or tHe Oxp Sxrizs. 
1. The Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda with the 
commentary of Saydénacharya, edited by Babu Réajendralala Mitra, 
No. 216, Fasc. XXI. 
2. The Sahitya-Darpana or Mirror of Composition, a treatise on 
literary criticis by Viswanatha Kavirdja, translated into English 
by Babu Pramadadisa Mitra, and the late James KR. Ballantyne, LL. D 
No. 217, Fasc. IV. 
3. The Sanhita of the Black Yajur Veda with the commentary of 
Madhava Acharya, edited by Rémandarayéna Vidydratna, Nos. 218 
219, Fasc. XX, XXT. 
4. A Biographical Dictionary of persons who knew Mohammad; 
by Ibn Hajar, edited in Arabic by Mawlawis Abdul Haqq and 
Gholam Qadir, and Captain W, N. Lees, No, 215, Fasc, II. : 
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Corn CaBIner. 

The coin cabinet has received accessions of several new coins, in- 
eluding a collection of thirteen gold Indo-Seythians, several Greek, 
-Bactrian, and Parthian silver pieces, and some gems. Measures are 
being taken for the arrangement and cataloguing of the collection, and 
the Council expect, that in course of the current year much will be 
done to render it easily accessible for reference and comparison. 


The report having been read, it was moved by Mr. Beverley, and 
voted unanimously, that the report just read be approved. 
_ The meeting then proceeded to elect the Council and officers for 
the ensuing year. 
_ It was proposed by Mr. Blanford and agreed to, that the Hon’ble J. P. 
Norman and Mr. H. H. Locke be appointed Scrutineers of the ballot. — 
' The ballot having been taken, the President announced, on the 
report of the Scrutineers, that the following gentlemen had been 
elected to serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 
. CounciL. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President. 

Dr. 8. B. Partridge, 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell, Vice-Presidents. 

ws A. Grote, Esq. 
4 K. C. Bayley, Esq. 
nt Dr, T. Anderson. 
f Dr. J. Ewart. 
¥ Dr. D. B. Smith. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 
i H. Beverley, Esq. 
® T. Oldham, Esq. 
ey H. F. Blanford, Esq. General Secretary. 
s Babu Rajendralala Mitra, Philological Secretary. 

Dr. John Anderson, Natural History Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. E. Gastrell, Treasurer. 

Mr. nieces foes Dr. SS saisuinle uaa Dr. D. Waldie. 


The President then addressed the meeting previous to vacating the 


| chair, 
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He said that he congratulated the Society of Dr. Fayrer as their 
President. It was especially opportune, as the arrangment for the 
experiment of an ethnological congress, which had been first suggested 
by Dr. Fayrer, would have to be matured by the Society during the 
ensuing year, and would now have the benefit of Dr. Fayrer’s 
personal supervision. As to the exact present position of that ex- 
periment, Dr. Fayrer would be better able to speak than himself, 
but he could at least say that the proposal had excited much attention 
and warm sympathy among scientific men and scientific bodies in 
Europe, and had already resulted in the collection of a large mass of - 
information, both valuable and interesting, regarding the tribes of — 
India and the countries on its borders. E 

As regards the position of the Society too, the year which had | 
just passed was an important one. Their museum which, valuable 
and extensive as it was, had outgrown the measure of the Society’s | 
resources, had been handed over to the Trustees of the future Imperial | 
Museum. | 

The President soul not but think that experience had already | 
shown the wisdom of this step. The valuable services of Dr. | 
Anderson, ‘which the Society’s means could never have enabled it to _ 
secure, had already resulted in the addition of much that was required 
to the Collections, and had saved, improved and utilized much which 
they already possessed. The President was sure that all the members 
of the Society who visited the museum would at once recognise the 
value of Dr. Anderson’s labours. And he was convinced that the 
transfer of the Society’s collections to the museum would tend greatly 
to their improvement and better preservation, and to their better 
service to the cause of science. | 

To the members, these collections, with the collections of the new 
museum, would be still as freely and conveniently available as before, 
and he believed, in short, that the measure would only result in the 
greater usefulness, dignity and prosperity of the Asiatic Society. 

On one subject only, the reports of the past year which had just 
been read were unsatisfactory, and it was the point on which the reports 
always had been unsatisfactory, and this was the pecuniary condition. 
The labours of Dr. Anderson had shown the necessity for a large 
expenditure even before the transfer; and this heavy outlay had told 
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heavily on the Society’s means ; he hoped, however, that now, relieved 
from the maintenance of their collections, their finances would soon 
_ recover, but there was and always would be an ample field in India 
_ and its immediate neighbourhood, for the profitable expenditure of 
any amount which either the Society or the Government could afford 
to devote to the development of antiquities, history or natural 
science, 

In conclusion, he could not but regret that his own enforced absence 
from Calcutta had prevented him from being as useful to the Society 
as he could have wished to be. The Society was aware, however, 
that the Vice-Presidents, and especially Mr. Grote, had fully and ably 
done the work which ought to have fallen to the President’s share ; 
- for this he begged leave to tender them his individual thanks, and beaut 
now with great pleasure vacate the chair to make room for Dr. Fayrer. 

The President elect, on taking the chair, addressed the meeting as 

~ follows. 

*‘ Gentlemen; I have to thank you for the great though unexpected 

4 “honour you have conferred on me by electing me to be the President 
{ of your Society. I must, however, express my conviction that you have 

not made a happy selection ; I say so, because I think that the President 
- of a Society, such as this, haul be a person with more leisure at his 
command than I have, and of scientific attainments such as I can 
have no pretension to. Indeed I am at a loss to understand how 
the choice can have fallen on one so unfitted, as I am, for such an 
- office, and Iconfess that my misgivings as to the results, cause me 
apprehension. When I reflect on the distinguished men who have 
~ preceded me, and on all they have done for the Society, I feel how 
entirely I am at a disadvantage, and how imperfectly even I can ever 
hope to do justice to the chair, in which you have placed me. On 
learning at the last meeting of the Council that it was the intention of 
that body to nominate me as their President, I hastily determined to 
decline the honour, but on stating my intention to some of my friends, 

and hearing that to do so would be displeasing to many for whom I 
_ entertain the highest regard, I determined to accept the office if offered 
to me, and do my best, (7. e. whatever the turmoil and uncertain 

leisure of a professional life will permit,) to give you satisfaction, and, 

if I can, with your aid, to promote the interests of the Society. 
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“Tt is at an eventful period in the history of the Asiatic Society, that — 
the office of President has been assigned to me. In parting with its 
noble collections, and thus associating itself with the inchoate Imperial] — 
Museum, it has given an impulse to the progress of science in this 
country, that can hardly be over-estimated. 

“ Long possessed of one of the richest known collections of natural 
history, and enjoying the services of a distinguished naturalist as — 
curator, it had yet the mortification of seeing these collections — 
gradually suffer from neglect and decay; the valuable services and 
contributions of its best supporters frustrated, if not altogether lost ; 
the progress of natural science languishing, and energy failing, because 
the necessary funds were not forthcoming to meet the demand; and — 
notwithstanding the subsidy of a Government which has so often — 
generously aided in the advance of knowledge, the Society was unable 
to keep pace with the requirements of the period, or to maintain, in 
its due freshness and integrity, the position to which it might have 
fairly been entitled in the scientific world, This happily is no longer 
to be the case. It is sufficiently apparent even to the most casual 
observer, among those who frequent the Society’s meetings, that a 
great change has already taken place; and I feel certain that what we 
now see is but an earnest of much more that is to come. 

“The Imperial Museum will hold our collections. The curator of 
that Institution will jealously preserve and guard whatever we entrust 
to his care. Scientific men and others in India will contribute to him 
what they would have sent to us; but our interest is still with our 
collections, and to us the world will look for further contributions and, 
further elaboration and generalization of the mass of material already 
accumulated. With the impulse that science has received by the recent 
conjoined action of the Government and the Society, I would venture 
to hope that increased activity in furthering scientific enquiry wil 
agitate its members generally ; and that a more vivid appreciation of 
scientific research, and the importance of a more zealous investigation 
into the large field of knowledge which still lies open in India, will 
characterize the efforts of every individual connected with the Society ; 
that these rooms will be the scene of many animated discussions of 
subjects connected with every department of science; and the object . , 
of the founder may be fulfilled—“ That enquiry may be fully extend 
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ed, within the geographical limits of Asia, to whatever is performed by 
man or produced by nature.” 

“The annual Report, to which you have just listened, has informed 
you of much of what has been done, and of the condition of the 
Society at the close of the past year. It betokens activity and 
onward movement; it indicates that large and important questions 
have been dealt with by the Society, not only in the Department of 
oriental languages, in which it has always held so high a place, under 
the direction of the eminent native and European philologists who 
have contributed so largely to the ‘ Bibliotheca Tndica,’ but algo in 
zoology, archeology, meteorology and other departments of natural 
Science, in which enquiry has been pushed, and progress made. 

“Questions of the day, most occupying men’s minds, —those connected 
with the origin of our species,—the history, affinities and relations of 
the infinite number of varieties of the human race, whether illustrated 
by physical conformation or linguistic peculiarities, have been pro- 
minently brought before the Society, for investigation ; and are perhaps, 
‘at your hands, to receive the solution of some of the most interesting 
problems connected with the enquiry. 

“ The Natural History of the Fauna and Flora of the country, its 
‘mineral and other telluric treasures, already much investigated by 
many able men, yet present ample field for research and discovery. 

“A noble Botanic Garden and herbarium, although unconnected 
with the Society, (which we may hope to see supplemented by a 
“section of Economic Botany, in the Museum) already represent the 
treasures of this department of the organized kingdoms of nature. 
“Tn Geology and Paleontology, a museum and records worthy of the 
‘distinguished Geologists who are at the head of that Department of 
Science in India, are accessible to the scientific world, and are available 
to you either for study or comparison. 

“For those who are interested in numismatic and archeological re- 
Ties, collections exist in the Society’s Museum, of no mean repute ; and it 
is with pleasure that I note the commencement of a Department of 

‘Social Science under the auspices of a talented and energetic member 

of our Society, which is thus indirectly connected with the Asiatic 
Society. I have also the gratification of recording the initiation of a 
Movement among several members of the Society and others, for ~ 
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establishing that most useful and instructive of all places of public | 
recreation, a Zoological garden. This is a subject which I trust will | 
receive public support and the countenance of the Society, and will — 
soon be reckoned among the accomplished facts of Calcutta. 

“‘ Tt is a subject of congratulation in the interests of natural science, 
that the Society has many energetic collectors, enquirers and contri- 
butors scattered over the length and breadth of the land; all working, 
and zealous for its well-doing. 

“The geological, topographical, geometrical and archeological surveys 
are steadily progressing, and accumulating funds of information of the — 
most important nature, under the eminent men who direct their . 
operations, and to whom we may naturally look for—and from whom : 
indeed we have always received—the most valuable contributions to our 
present stock of knowledge. Withsuch means at our disposal,—with such — 
great opportunities,—with a Government well disposed towards the | 

| 


pursuit of science, and some of whose members are on our roll,—with 
an able staff and select committees to work each department of scienti- 
fic enquiry,—surely we ought not to fail in contributing that quota of — 
knowledge to the great general stock, which is naturally looked for, 
and may be expected from us by kindred societies in Hurope. 

“You will have observed that it has not been altogether progress 7 
during the past year. Financially the Society has been and is em- — 
barassed, but we may reasonably hope that the increasing number of — 
the members will obviate for the future this source of trouble, and 5 
that the many long outstanding arrears will be speedily liquidated. / 
We have suffered too by the inscrutable hand of death. You have heard | 
an obituary notice of several eminent and staunch supporters of the i 
Society, among whom I regret to say that of Sir G. Everest ought to H 
have appeared. They were good and true men, earnest enquirers into | 
those questions which engage our Society and the scientific world 
generally ; and though it is perhaps neither the time nor place to | 
allude further to what they have done, or to express our regret for : 
their loss, yet I cannot refrain from adding one tribute of regret to that — 
which has lately engaged the sympathies of men of every denomina- | 
tion, for the untimely loss of a good man, cut off in his prime in the 
midst of a noble work, respected and beloved alike by learned and | 
unlearned, by members of all sects, and every religious denomination 


and creed, 
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“But there is business of importance still before the meeting, and 
I ought not to detain you longer. I again thank you for the honour you 
have done me, and express a hope that the year to come may be even 
“more prosperous than that just passed away.” 


The meeting then resolved itself into an ordinary monthly meeting. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
The following presentations were announced— 
1. From Baboo Bishwambhar Nath Mookerjee; a pair of san- 
dals made of patha Jeaves, a kind of plant abundant in Peshawar. 
2. From C. J. Crawford, Esq., through Mr. Grote; a steel print 
"portrait of Dr. Latham. 
_ 3. From the Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Godavery 
district, two human skulls. 
4, From the Rev. G. U. Pope, through the Rev. C. H. A. Dall; 
five Tamil printed works, by the Rev. G. U. Pope. . 
8. From Dr. J. Fayrer; a spear of a Naga chief, and a bow and 
arrows from the Andaman Islands. 
_ The following letter from W. Masters, Hsq., on the November 
fall of meteors, was read : — 
_ “Trespond to the spirit of your last letter by forwarding an account 
of meteors that fell on the 14th instant, for record in the Pro- 
“ceedings of your Society. I have sent a popular account of them to 
the “‘Hnglishman” for general information: to this I shall add a few 
particulars which I did not consider of sufficient interest to insert in 
a original. 
“My attention was first drawn to these visitors to our sphere, in 
1833 (I believe), when, a little before sunrise, while seated in an 
per verandah in Calcutta and looking south, I observed white, 
flakey, I might Almost say, tiny spiritual things of the shape 
: Rupert drops falling, as I fancied, perpendicularly down, about a 
yard or two apart, and about 15 succeeding each other in two or three 
= within the range of direct vision. Day followed too quickly 
For this exhibition to last long. 
Es “ Since that time I had been watching their recurrence without suc- 
ess; and was on the look out for them from the 9th to the 13th 
instant, when only a few stragglers presented themselves. Up to 11 
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p.M. of the 13th, there was no sign of meteors; but at half-past — 
4 a.m. of the 14th instant, they were in great abundance over Kish-— 
naghur. I cannot say at what hour they first began to fall, although — 
I have made inquiries of watchmen and others. I looked out about 
half past four or a quarter to five, and observed them shooting along 
the sky divergingly and very rapidly, from some part of the head 
of Leo major; and by their manner of comporting themselves, 
was immediately convinced that we had come upon the great shoal of 
November. I was most interested in detecting, if possible, the precise 
point of divergence; and it soon became evident that, contrary 
to received opinion, y Leonis was not the starting point. After count- 
ing fifty in about five minutes, I woke up five others to witness the 
phenomenon and give aid in watching and counting. 

“We arranged ourselves looking in different directions, and as each: 
saw a meteor, there was a distinct call of the next number 51, 52, 53 
&c.; the stars shooting out sometimes faster than they could be 
counted: some were lost on this account ; some, owing to the excite- 
ment of my young coadjutors; and many, while I was waking up 
aid. Yet, in less than half an hour, we counted four hundred and 
twenty ; had we been all together during the half hour, we should 
certainly have counted more than five hundred. 

“The velocity of these meteors was exceedingly great ; there was 
no lagging or hesitation in their course, as is frequently the case with 
ordinary meteors: but they darted like rockets from an unseen centr , 
sometimes three or four in one direction nearly, slightly diverging, 
leaving long and short trains with much divergence horizonwards and 
narrow convergence upwards. I shall call these a for reference in the 
sequel. Others shot in different directions, east, west, north, 
south, and intermediate points were filled up in rapid succession; not 
one appeared to fall perpendicularly to the earth; all described glow , 
ing arcs in the sky, varying from 20° to 60°; a few points of lig at 
excepted, which described scarcely 8° or 4°. 

“Their decided and long courses, all seeking the horizon directly, — 
and their persistent trains of the light, which looked like meridians © = 
a globe, strongly and unmistakably pointed to a spot in the head of 
Leo major, then some degrees eastward of the zenith, as their radiating | 
point. 
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“The meteors did not actually start into view at one point ; many 
commenced their courses about 30° or 40° from the supposed point 
of divergence, seeking the different points of the horizon, while the 

upper portions of their trains pointed to the same spot in the sky, 
‘These were generally large and bright, and illumined the trees and 
walls like a flash of lightning from a thunder cloud near the horizon ; 
others, comparatively small, darted or first shewed themselves only 
afew degrees from the radiating centre, sometimes three at once, 
leaving their trains for leisurely tracing backwards; those with long 
‘trains and long courses, generally burst or blazed out about 20° or 30° 
from the horizon ; some within 20° of it. No sound of any kind was 
heard: the light of these meteors, when they blazed out, was reddish: 
the trains leit behind were generally broad, spreading about half a 
‘degree, glowing at first like the fresh mark of phosphorus on a wall, 
then quickly becoming pale like the tail of a comet, or like the 
mingling of muriatic acid gas and ammonia, and lasting from half a 
minute to one minute and a half. 
_ “Qne took me quite by surprise; it blazed out like a star of the 
2nd or 3rd magnitude between pm and « of Leo major, as bright as ¢ 
“but not of the some silveryness or intensity, and gradually faded 
away in the same spot, without any visible linear course whatever : 
it suggested the idea of a meteor coming straight to the eye. 
eX 1 looked out again at 6 a. M. before the sun rose, and saw a streak 
of white‘light, like a Rupert’s drop with a long thread behind, shoot 
down from the direction of Leo major, to Capella Alajoth in the north 
west, the only star then visible. It appeared to be close at hand, 
and looked exactly like those of 1833, with the exception of the long 
thread, About three or four of the meteors enumerated above did 
not shoot from the diverging point: if they belonged to the same 
set, they must have been drawn out of their course. 
_ * After as careful a survey as the circumstances would permit, I have 
“no doubt that the centre of radiation was somewhere between the two 
 starsin the head of Leo major, viz. « and pw; and probably at the 
precise spot where a meteor appeared and disappeared. I saw one 
- theteor start a few degrees north of u, (scarcely 3°,) to a point between 
- north and north-east, and its course, traced backwards, passed straight 
over » and «; and the clear impression of the moment on my mind 
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was, that a line darted from ¢ across » and onward, the line becoming 
a meteor some distance farther on. Again, the set of three or four 
which I have called a above, shot south-eastward, leaving Regulus 
a little to the east: starting nearly on a parallel with Regulus, their 
pale traces, left in the sky, converged unmistakeably up to e and p, 
one trace proceeding a little more north than the other: and the 
meteor noticed above which blazed out between these two stars 
appears to reveal the true point of divergence : Some point near 
y Leonis was the diverging point in 1833; if other observers. 
confirm my statement, some step, I imagine, will be gained towards 
the determination of the orbit of the November shoal. 

““On the supposition that the meteors are not self-luminous, but 
become visible after contact with our atmosphere, it would appear 
that the atmosphere was unpierced by any meteors, (two excepted,) to 
a distance of about 10° at most, all round e. 

“The apex of the Zodiacal light appeared to be some degrees south 
of both of « and y Leonis.” 

21st November, 1866. 


“ As a sequel to my letter of the 21st ultimo regarding the Novemes 
ber meteors, I beg to forward the following particulars. The 27th to 
the 29th November, and 7th to 12th December, are dates of observation 
for meteors of a similar kind; but diverging meteors were not seen 
again or detected till 25 a. m. of the 12th December ; they night have 
come on at an earlier hour of that date, and they appear to have 
passed off by 3 a. M. | 

“They shot divergingly and with great rapidity, not from a poi nt 
near y or e Leonis, but some point to the westward of these, between ¢ 
in the muzzle of Leo Major and the small stars in the foot of the 
Lynx and the tip of its tail; some point about 29° or 30° of north 
Declination, and 136° of Right Ascension. They darted out at the rate 
of about three per minute; were small, described short and thin ares 
of light, and left no traces: hence it was difficult to fix with an y 
degree of precision upon the exact point of divergence. Some showet 
themselves only as moderate blazes or bursts of light about 40° or 507 
from this point, without any visible arc of light or course. A bright 
meteor with a long train shot across the area of divergence from nea 
due south to north, or from Alphard in Hydra to § in Ursa Major. — 
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“This display of meteors had nothing brilliant or exciting in it : 
_ but notwithstanding its tameness, I think it should be recorded.” 


A letter from Dr. Duka presenting a specimen of a meteorite was read. 

“The piece of stone which I have the honor of presenting to the 
‘Society, is a fragment of a large meteorite that fell near Knyahinya 
in the neighbourhood of Nagy-Berezna in the county of Ungvar in 
the north-east of Hungary, near the border of Gallicia. 

“The phenomenon occurred on the 9th of June last, and according 
to the statement of Professor Hirsch, communicated by him to Dr. 
Haidinger of Vienna, the fragments were very numerous, as many as 
sixty pieces being in the possession of different parties. 

“It appears from all I could gather in the country, that on the after- 
; noon of the above-mentioned day, between 4 and 5 o'clock, an 

enormous detonation took place, which could be compared to a simul- 
_ taneous discharge of one hundred pieces of artillery. High on the 
horizon a small cloud was visible, about ten times the size of the sun; 

_ otherwise the heaven was perfectly clear. Upon the detonation, the 
cloud dispersed in a radiating manner, and in the vacuity no flash was 


.. 


: visible. ‘Two or three seconds after the discharge a noise was heard, 
_ which seemed to be caused as if waters or rocks were dashing one 
zg against another, and this lasted for nearly fifteen seconds; and at 
- last, with all traces of the cloud, entirely subsided. The ihaiceene 
‘ working in the fields near the spot, state that, for full half an hour 
e afterwards, a smell of sulphur surrounded them. 

“All the fragments were collected within the circumference of about 
1,200 yards: they vary in weight from a few ounces to large masses, 
one of which weighs 27 pounds. <A Jewish publican who was quite 
_ close, took up a fragment immediately on its falling down, and declares 
~ that it was cold like ice, but that his hands smelled of sulphur or 
garlic for two days subsequently. 

_ “The phenomenon was seen in all directions of the compass, but at 
a distance, it appeared, instead of a mere cloud, like a ball of fire ; and 
the furthest distance from which it was reported to have been wioltbed. 

~ is about 80 English miles. 
“ As this phenomenon occurred about the time when the late disas- 
rous Austrian campaign was about to commence, it excited more than 
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ordinary interest throughout Austria, and I doubt not but that a full 
account of it will in due time be published by some of the Scientific 
Societies in the Empire. 

“‘My specimen is 1 th 4 ozs. 72 grs. in weight and 8 to 94 ee in 
circumference : it is I believe of a structure and composition similar to 
the Aerolite which fell near Parnallee in February 1857.” 


Lieutenant W. J. Williamson, and G. A.D. Anley, Esq., duly proposed 
at the last meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary members, 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary mem- 
bers at the February meeting. 

Colonel J. ©. Brooke; proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by — 
Dr. J. Ewart. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Blair Reid, Governor-General’s Agent at Chumla; 
proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

KE. V. Westmacott, Esq., C. 8., B. A., Assistant Commissioner, Man- 
bhoom ; proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Alfred Woodley Croft, Esq., Professor, Presidency College ; proposed 
by J. B. Branson, Esq., seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

John Anderson Paul, Esq., Exchange Hall; proposed by J. H. 
Branson, Esq., seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford., 

Letters from Dr. R. Bird and Lt. H. Trotter, intimating their desire 
to withdraw from the Society were recorded. q 

An Ethnological Report of the Government of the Straits Settlement 
was submitted. | 

In connection with the proposed Ethnographic Congress, Dr. Cleg- 
horn exhibited five photographs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, - 
illustrating the aborigines of the Himalaya and adjacent countries, who 
occasionally find their way to Simla, The Kanaits of the Hill States 
and the Guddees of Kangra were represented in their proper costume, 
The most interesting group contained the figures of a Lama from 
Lhassa and a North Tibetan from Zauskar, rarely seen at that 
sanatorium. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced— 

1. From Baboo Gopee Nath Sen, Abstract of Hourly Meteorolo- 
gical Observations made at the Surveyor General’s Office in Septem: a 
er last. 
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2. From H. Blochmann, Esq., M. A. 

“Notes on Sherajuddaulah and the town of Moorshedabad, taken 
from a Persian manuscript of the Tarikhi-i-Mansuri.” 

3. Hrom F. 8. Growse, Hsq., M. A. Oxon B. O. S. 

“ Philological Notes.” 

4, From Professor E. Von Schlagintweit. 

“Notes in reference to the question of the origin of the aboriginal 
tribes of India.” 

5. From J. Beames, Hsq., C. S. 

“Further Notes on the derivation of ‘Om and Amen.’ 


Liprary. 
The following are the additions made to the Library since the 
meeting held in September last. 
Presentations. 
*.* The names of Donors in Capitals. 
Die Fossilen Woliubken des Tertiir-Beckens von Wien, by Dr. M. 
Bornes (Band. II. Nos. 5 and 6. Bivalve).—Tue Avruor. 
Proceedings of the Delhi Society (in Persian).—Tue Socmry. 
A Treatise on Cultivation (in Persian).—Tue Deer Screnriric 
‘ Socrery. 
Catalogue of the American Philosophical Society’s Library, Part 2.— 
- Tue Socrery. 
Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den 
_ Jahren, 1857-58-59, unter den Befehlen des Commodore B. Von Wiil- 
_ lerstorf-Urbair. Nautisch-Physicalischer Theil—Tae Avurtuor. 
An Index to Aitchison’s Treatises, Engagements and Sunnuds,— 


~ Tur GovernmMENT or BENGAL. 


_ Ditto ditto.—Tuxz Forzten Orrice. 
_ A Manual of Mahomedan Civil Law in Canarese by Lieut. R. A Cole. 
- —Tae Avrnor. 
Hindu Social Laws and habits viewed in relation to health, by 
_ Baboo Kony Lall Dey —Tue Avruor. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
_ Harvard College, No. 1: Ophiuride and Astrophytide, by Professor 
- T. Lyman.—Tue Mose. 

Ditto ditto No. 2; N. American Acalephe by Professor A. Agassiz.— 
Tue Autor. 
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Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology.—Prorgssor AGAssIZ, 

Report on the Calcutta Cyclone ; by Lieut.-Col. J. E. Gastrell and 
H. F. Blanford, Esq.—Tue Government or Benaat. 

Extracts from Harrington’s Analysis of Bengal Regulations.—Tur 
Forrten Orrice. 

Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1864.—Tue Acapemy or Scrence or Brrxin. 

Observations on the functions of the liver by Dr. R. M’Donnell.— 
Tue Avrnor. 

Catalogus Codicum Orientalium Bibliothece Academie Lugduno- 
Batave by P. Jong and M. J. de Goeje—Tun Avriors. 

Ichthyologischer Bericht tiber eine nach Spanien und Portugal un- 
ternommene Reise by Dr. F. Steindachner.—Tuxz Avtuor. 

The Progress of England; a poem; to which are added Notes on 
the organization of the British Empire.-—Tue Hprror. 

Annals of Indian Administration, Vol. IX, Parts 8 and 4, Vol. X, 
Parts 1 to 8— Tar Bunaat GoverNMENT. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, Vol. IV; July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1866 :—Tue Socrery. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, Vol. XXII, 
Nos. 87, 88.—Tue Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. I, Part 2 :— 
Tue Socrery. ~ 

Journal Asiatique, Vol. IV, No.°15, Vol. VII, Nos. 24, 27, 
Vol. VIII, No. 28, sixth series :—Tuu Astatic Soctrty or Parts. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XV, Nos. 85, 86.—TuE 
Royat Society cr Lonpon. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXIX, Part 3 :— 
Tue Soorery. 

Bijdragen Taal-land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indié, Vol. 
I, Parts 1 and 2, 3rd series—Tux Society. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. XXV, 
Part 2.—Tue Socrery. 

Journal of Sacred Literature, Vol. X, No. 19.—Tue Eprrors. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society, Zoology, Vol. 
VIII. Nos. 31, 32, 33.—Tum Socrery. . 

Ditto ditto, Botany, Vol. IX, Nos. 36, 37, ditto ditto.—Tue Socrnry. 
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Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miin- 
chen; Vol. I, Parts 1 to 4; Vol. II, Parts 1, 2 :—Tue Soorery. 
~ The Calcutta Christian Observer, Nos. 318, 319, 822 and 323.—Tux 
Kiprtor. 
~ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
CLIV, Part 3, Vol. CLV, Part 1.—Tux Society. 
-Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. II, No. 34.—Tue Catcurra ScHoon 
—Boox Society. 
_ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, (Paleontologia Indica), 
‘Vol. IV, Part 1.—Tuz Government or Inpra. 
Ditto ditto, Vol. IV. Part .— Tur Government oF BENGAL. 
- Ditto ditto, Vol. IV. Part I:—Tun SuperintEenpEent oF THE GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY. 
~ Report (Annual) on the Administration of the Province of Oudh 
for 1864-65.—Tuz Government or Benaat. 
Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency, for 1864, 
-1865.—Tux Government or Benaat. | 
_ Selection from the Records of Bengal Government, No. 42.—Tux 
Government or Brnaat. 
_ Return shewing the operations of the Income Tax Act in the 
N. W. P. for 1864-65.— Tue Government or Bunoat.. 
| Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Bria. Vol. IV, 
‘Parts 5, 6.—Tue Royar Instrrvrion. 
_ Selection from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. 96.— 
‘Tur GOVERNMENT oF Bomsay. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. II, Part I.—Tue Socrery. 
- Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. i cea 
Vol. VII, Nos. 8 to 6, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 to 6, Vol. IX, Nos. 1 to 4. : 
‘Tue Acapemy. 
Memoires de |’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, 
Vol. IX, Nos. 1 to 7, Vol. X, Nos. 1 to 2.—Tue Imprrrat Acapemy. 
_ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X, 
Nos. 4, 5.—Tuer Royat Grograruicat Socrery. 
Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, Vol. 
XXXIV.—Tuz Socrery. 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. IV, Pait 3, Vol. V, 
Parts 1, 2, 3.—Tue SuperinrenDENT oF THE GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY. 
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Catalogue of the Organic remains belonging to the Echinodermata 
in the Museum of the Geological Survey of India.—T ax Samu. . 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XK 
Part 2 :—Tue Eprror. 

Annual Report, with Tabular Statements for the year 1865, on the 
condition and management of the Jails in the N. W. P.—Tur Govr. 
N,. Wak. 

Nyt Magazin for Naturvidenskaberne, Vol. XIII, Part 4, Vol. 
XIV, Part 1.—Tue Eprrors. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Aarsberitning, 
1863.—Tue University or CurisTIANIA. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vols. VII, VIII, and IX, 
Part 1.—Tur Acapemy. | | 

Transactions of the Royal, ditto ditto, Vol. XXIV, Antiquities, 
Parts 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7.—Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, Science, Parts 4, 5, 6.—Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, Polite Literature, Parts 2, 3.—Ditto ditto. 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
Ist October, 1864 to 30th September, 1865.—Tum GoveRNMENT OF 
BENGAL. 

Report (General) on the Revenue Survey Operations of the Benaill 
Presidency for 1864-65.—Forzt1en Department. 

Selection from the Records of Government N. W. P. Part XLIV.— 
Tue GovERNMENT oF BenGat. ; 

Selections from the Revenue Records for 1818-20.—Tue Same. _ 

Monatsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissen-: 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1865.—Tue Acapemy or Scrence, Bern. 

Compilation from Rollins’ Ancient History, with additions; trans_ 
lated into Urdu No, 9.—Tux Screntiric Sociznty or ALiauuR. , 

Selection from the Records of the Government of India, (Foreign 
Department) No. 5.—Tum Government or Inpra. . 

Auctores Sanscrita, Vol. I, Parts 1, 2—Tue Sanscrrr Text 
Society. 

Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires, publié par la Société de Géo 
graphie, Vol. VII.—Tue Socrery. 

Fyzabad Settlement Report, Nos. 1 to 3.—By P. Carnuey, i 
Tue AvurHor. 
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_ Report (Annual) of the Dispensaries of N. W. P. for 1865.—Tur 
GovERNMENT oF THE N. W. P. 


Hachanges. 


The Atheneum for July, August, September and October, 1866, 
_ The Philosophical Magazine and Journal of Sciences, Vol. XXXI, 
Nos. 214, 215, Vol. XXXII, No. 216. 


Purchases. 


Cowasjee Pattell’s Chronology. 
Les Religions et les Philosophies dans l’Asie Centrale by M. 1’ E. 
Gobineau. 
The Ferns of British India, Part 14, by Capt. R. H. Beddome. 
Sanscrit Worterbuch, Part 31. | 
Sketches in India; by Capt. A. N. Scott. 
La Maha Bharuta, by H. Fauche, Vols. IV. and V. 
_ The Kamil of El Mubarrad, Part 2, by W. Wright, Esq. 
Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, Part 60. 
_ Kssay on the Sacred language, writing and religion of the Parsees ; 
by Dr. M. Haug. 
Ginther’s Zoological Records, Vol. II. 
Dictionary of British Indian Dates. 
Idylls from the Sanscrit ; by R. T. H. Griffith. 
Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Parts 258 and 259. 
_ The Annals and Magazine of Natural History ; Vol. XVII, Nos. 104, 
105, 106, 107. 
Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, Tom. LXIII. 
Nos. 2 to 19. 
Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. New 
‘Series, Vol. VI, Parts 1, 2, 3. 
Journal des Savants, July, August, September and October, 1866. 
The Quarterly Review, Vol. CXIX, Nos. 239, 240. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, from 15th July to 1st November, 1866. 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 
Journal of the American Society of Sciences and Arts, Vol. XVIT, 
‘Nos. 124, 125. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
The Ibis ; A Magazine of General Ornithology, Vol. II, Nos. 7, 8. 
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Annuaire des deux Mondes; Histoire Générale des divers Etats 
Vol. XII, for 1864-65. : 
Annalen der Physik und Chemie, Band CXXYV, Stiick 12. 
The Indian Medical Gazette, Nos. 10 and 11. 7 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 125, for Septem 
ber, 1866. 
The Edinburgh Review, Vol. CX XIV, No. 254. 
The Annals of Indian Medical Science, Nos. 19, 20 and 21. 
The London and Edinburgh ee Magazine and Journe 
of Science, Vol. XXXII, No. 217. | 


Arospectus 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAM A, 


[REVISED EDITION,] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


~r@@eu~ 1 des Y= 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no toe ena 


The former edition has been out of print some years, ant 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a*fep 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved Ones, 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, # 
the text enlarged to a great extent. 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work ¥ 
put to press at once. 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and 1 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Six 
per copy. ~ 

N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Shave of Bengal w 


a register of the names of subseribers, and forward the works} 
published, to Indian subscribers. 
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The Society haye received fifty copies of Professor Her 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal chart of India, for gratuitous distributic 
those members of the Society who wish for copies, They bee 
on application to the Secretary. om 


By. iy % 

Authors who desire their communications to be disenss 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journ 
requested to send therewith an abstract of the paper not exee 


3 or 4 octayo pages of letter press. 
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gq PROCEEDINGS 
_ _ ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Fasruary, 1867. 
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_ The monthly meeting was held on Wednesday the 6th February, 
1867, at 9 v. Mm. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

_ The following presentations were announced. 

F From Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent, Port Blair; 
a box of mineral specimens. 

2. From H. B. Webster, Esq., Officiating Collector, Bulandshuhar ; 
a copper plate inscription found in a ruined Gurbee situated in Mouzah 
Manpore, Pergunnah Agowtha. 

Mr. Blanford, on the part of the Rev. Mr. Henderson, exhibited a 
specimen of printing in a new kind of Arabic type, the invention of the 
Rey. M. Jules Ferette, 

W ith reference to the type, Mr Blochmann said ;— 

_ “The Arabic print, which Mr. Blanford has kindly exhibited, is very 
nteresting, as it is a specimen of a simple but very elegant invention. 
0 print Arabic texts with the vowel points is a matter of some 
ifficulty, as the diacritical points are generally put up in separate 
ows above and below the text. Mr. Ferette of Damascus has suc- 
xeded in printing Arabic texts with the vowel points in a single line, 
Phis he accomplishes— 

i: By omitting unnecessary points, as the jazm and the wasl. 

2. By putting between every two consonants a small joining 
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3. By removing the vowel points a little to the left from their 
positions above or below the consonants, so as to come above or below | 
the joining strokes. : 

“M, Ferette has now cast types containing both the joining strokes 
and the vowel points. The joining strokes are of course small, © 
but would not look bad even if they were a little larger, and the 
removal of the points to the left is rather pleasing, as the con- — 
sonants also incline to the left, in accordance with the rules of Arabic | 
calligraphy, 

‘There is only one defect, which, I dare say, could be remedied ; viz. 
in the connected form of the letters 72m, he and khe, which in M, 
Ferette’s specimen consist each of 4 strokes instead of 3. 

‘With this exception, the general appearance of the types in question — 
is very pleasing, whilst the decrease of the cost and the saving of labour 
appear to be so considerable, as to justify the belief that M. Ferette’s 
invention will soon be generally adopted,” 


The Council reported that they have nominated the following gentle- 
men to serve in the several Committees in the ensuing year. | 
Finance. 
Colonel J. KE. Gastrell. 
A. Mackenzie, Esq. 
Dr. T. Oldham. 
PHILoLoay. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
A. Grote, Esq. 
H. Blochmann, Esq. 
K. C. Bayley, Esq. 
The Rev. J. Long. 
C. H. Tawney, Esq. 
Baboo Jadava Krishna Sing. 
Maulavi Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur. 
Lipraky. 
A. Grote, Esq. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
Dr. T, Oldham. 
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Dr. D. B. Smith. 
W. S. Atkinson, Esq. 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 
Naturat History. 
Dr. T. Anderson. 
Dr. S. B. Partridge. 
Dr. D. B. Smith. 
Dr. F. Stoliczka. 
Dr. T. Oldham. 
W. 8S. Atkinson, Esq. 
_ W. Theobald Esq., Junior. 
A. Grote, Esq. ney 
Baboo Debendra Mullick. 


Dr. T. Oldham. 
Colonel J. E. Gastrell. 
Captain J. P. Basevi. 
Dr. S. B. Partridge. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Walker. 
— D, Waldie, Esq. 
Corn CoMMITTER.. 
Major W. N. Lees. 
A. Grote Esq. 
Captain F. W. Stubbs. 
ER. C. Bayley, Esq. 
ComMItTEE oF Papers. 
All the members of the Council. 
; SratisticaAL ComMMITTEs. 
Dr. J. Ewart. 
©. B. Garrett, Esq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Walker. 
- The Hon’ble G. Campbell. 
ErunotogicaL CoMMITTER. 
Linguistic Section. 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra. 
a ‘The Hon’ble G. Campbell. 
‘H, Blochmann, . Esq. 


- METEOROLOGICAL AND PuysicaL Science. 
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Major W. N. Lees. 

J. Beames, Esq. 

Dr. J. Anderson. 

H. Beverley, Esq., Secretary. 

Physical Sectzon. 

A. Grote, Esq. 

Dr. S. B. Partridge. 

Dr. T. Oldham. 

Dr. J. Ewart. 

Dr. J. Fayrer. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq. 

Dr. John Anderson, Secretary. : 

Letters from the Hon’ble G. Loch and C. W. Hatten, Esq., intimat- 

ing their desire to withdraw from the Society, were recorded. 


The following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting were balloted | 
for and elected as ordinary members. 
Colonel J. C. Brooke. 
K. V. Westmacott, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. Reid. 
A. W. Croft, Esq. 
J. A. Paul, Esq. 
The following gentlemen were named for ballot as ordinary members 
at the next meeting. 
W. G. Willson, Esq., B. A., Cathedral Mission College; pro- 
posed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by the Rev. J. Barton. 
G. E. Knox, Hsq., B. ©. 8; proposed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, se- 
conded by the Rev. J. Barton. ; 
The Hon’ble W. Markby ; proposed by Mr. Grae seconded by Mr, 
Blanford. ; 
Babu Peary Mohun Mookerjee, M. A; proposed by Mr. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. a 
Captain H. W. King, Commander P. and O. Service ; proposed by 
Dr. J. Fayrer, seconded by Mr. Blanford. 4 
F. Hill, Esq., Professor of Civil Engineering, Presidency College f 
proposed by Dr. Fayrer, seconded by Mr. Blanford. ; 2 
Baboo Jogindro Mullick, Zemindar of Andul; proposed by Baboo — 
Jadava Krishna Sing, seconded by Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, 
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The following letter from Mr. Thomas on the derivation of Arian 


_ Alphabets was read— 
_. “Tam glad to find that my notice of the derivation of Arian Alpha- 
_ bets attracted attention, and I am most curious to learn the course the 


discussion took at the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; more 


_ ‘especially as | am now following out the Indian section of the en- 
_ quiry, and have arrived, already, at some unexpected results, tending 
_ to confirm the original Dravidian derivation of the Sanskrit Alphabet. 


_ The readers of our Journal will not fail to call to mind that Prinsep, 


in his early comments upon the Lat alphabet, pointed out that, in 
_many instances, the aspirate letters were formed by a duplication of the 


lines of their corresponding szmple letters. The question was not 
_ raised as to when these aspirates had been designed, but the inference 
was, that they had been formed simultaneously with the simple letters, 


and out of the same elements. I have a different theory to propose, 
which I submit for the examination and comments of your members ; 
it is to assume that all the simple letters were Dravidian, and consti- 


_ tuted a complete and sufficient alphabet for that class of languages, 


while the aspirates were later additions required for the due expression 
of Magadhi and other northern dialects, as the Sanskrit in after times 


_ added its own sibilants to the latter alphabet. A glance at the subjoined 
_ comparative alphabets will shew the 20 consonants (out of the full 21) 


‘of the Dravidian system, as opposed to the 31 consonants of the 


x Prakrit of Asoka’s edicts. Of the additional aspirates of the latter 


scheme, two only can in any way claim to be ordinary duplications ; 


_ the chh, and th; while a more simple origin might be sought for 
the latter in a common circle: dh, dh and ph may fairly be taken as 


intentional modifications of their corresponding normal letters, but 


kh, and gh, like th, and th have more in common as fellow aspirates 
than association with their own leading consonants ; and finally jh and 
_ bh seem to have been unfettered adaptations. The s (¢)) again differs 


from the y (|) only in the reversal of the leading lower limb. As the 
alphabetical data, upon which alone we have now to rely, are derived 


_ from inscriptions embodying a different language, and dating so late 


as B. C. 250, we can scarcely expect to recover the missing Dravidian 
consonants, but one at least of the vowel tests is significant in the 


extreme. The Dravidian vowels, as contrasted with the Sanskrit 
series by Caldwell, arrange themselves as follows: 
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Sanskrit, a, 4, i, i, u, a, ri, ri, lri,—, 6, ai,—, 6, ai, n, ah. 
Tamil, a, 4,1, 1, u, 1, —, —, —, @, 6, el, 0; 6, — —, —. 
“ The value of the simple e, in the Lat character, admits of no doubt, — 
the outline of the letter takes the form of >, while the elongated vowel 
is constructed by a duplication of the sound, effected by the addition 
of a medial e, thus “> = Le, apparently the original Dravidian 6, (or 
possibly ei,) but which, in Asoka’s inscriptions, is made to do duty for 
ai. In the more distinctly Sanskrit adaptations of the Devana- — 
gari Bactrian alphabet, the initial A [9 ] formed the basis of all the - 
other vowels, whose varying values were discriminated by their several — 
vowel marks, . 
“T am unwilling to enlarge upon an avowedly speculative suggestion, 
but I think few will fail to detect the contrast between the archaic 
crudeness of the simple letters and the more complicated and cursive 
forms of the aspirates in the Lat alphabet. Had the latter class of 
characters uniformly followed the typical design of their corresponding 
simple letters, there would have been more reason to have assumed a 
simultaneous and congruous initiation ; but the introduction of anoma- — 
lous signs among the guttwrals, the remarkable cursive development 
assigned to the aspirates, as opposed to the stiff outline of its simple 
prototype (an advance equal in degree, but less obviously marked in the 
dh, and dh,) and the inconsistent development of the bh, upon the 
basis of the old d, all seem to indicate a later and independent 
elaboration of the aspirates. 
Prakrit. Dravidian. 
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Babu Rajendralala Mitra said that it was with great diffidence that 
he ventured to make a few remarks on the letter read to the meeting, 
The prominent position held by Mr. Thomas as an oriental scholar ; 


Sy rg 


his thorough knowledge of the antiquities of this country, and the 


mia soot 


service he had already rendered to Indian history by his varied and 
learned researches, claimed for his opinions and theories the highest 
_ consideration. His conversancy with Oriental paleography was 
- unrivalled, and anything said by him in regard to it, was sure to 
ie command the respect of all. Then again the arguments on which 
; his new theory of the Dravidian origin of Sanscrit writing was based, 
‘ had not yet been all given out, and, in their absence, it was impossible 
 todiscuss the subject in all its bearings without risk of serious mis- 
Fi takes. The few words that he had then to say, were intended, 


_ therefore, more to comply with Mr. Thomas’s wish to provoke discus- 
sion, and to direct attention to such objections as suggest themselves 
_ at first sight, in order that truth may be ultimately elicited, than to 
$ rebut his theory. | 

_ The subject mooted by Mr. Thomas was of great importance, and 
since his first letter about it was read to the Society in July last, 
it had engaged the attention of many persons who take an interest in 
Oriental antiquities. Since the receipt of Mr. Thomas’s last letter, he 
had himself jotted down afew notes, the substance of which he wished. 
| to bring to the notice of the meeting. These he would read as follow,— 
_ “The general position laid down by Mr. Thomas is that ‘the 
| _ Arians invented no alphabet of their own for their special form of 
| human speech, but were, in all their migrations, indebted to the 
‘nationality amid which they settled for their instruction in the science 
of writing.’ He then instances the Perszan cuneiform, the Greek, the 
a Lat, the Zend, the Pehlavi and the Devandgari, as alphabets bore - 
rowed by the Arians. It is to the last that I wish to confine my- 
_ Self for the present, as it is to that I have, in my humble way, directed 
_ my study for some time. 

_ “Tt has been said that if the Arians did not elsewhere originate an 
alphabet, it is not likely that they should do so in India, and that if 
they always borrowed elsewhere, it is to be presumed that they did 
80 also in this country. But such a line of argument is neither logical 
i nor fair. The Arian race migrated from their cradle at different 
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times under very different circumstances, and it is not to be supposed 
that their intellectual condition should remain alike at all times and 
under all circumstances. As far as we know, the Hellenic and the 
Teutonic Arians left their common home at a very early period, and the 
Indians the latest. There would be nothing inconsistent or illogical, 
therefore, in the supposition that the later colonists went forth in 
a more advanced social condition than their predecessors, having — 
originated a system of alphabetic writing. But supposing, and — 
most probably such was the case, that they came to India before 
they had discovered the art of writing, there is nothing to prevent 
a highly intellectual race from doing so in their adopted country. 
Indeed the stability of the major of Mr. Thomas is entirely dependent 
upon the issue of this minor; if it can be shewn that the Hindus 
did succeed in devising a system of alphabetic writing without borrow- 
ing from their neighbours, the general proposition must break down, 
and the enquiry therefore may, without fear of error, be confined to 
India. , 

“ Now, in India the Arians came in contact with the Dravidian 
aborigines, and Mr. Thomas therefore supposes that they must have 
got their alphabet from those aborigines. But there is not a shadow 
of historical evidence to shew that those aborigines had a written 
literature at the time when the Arians came to this country, or for 
some time after it. Nobody has yet discovered a Dravidian book 
or inscription sufficiently old to justify such a presumption, nor is there 
a single tradition extant of there ever having existed a Dravidian 
literary composition, either sacred or profane, of a pre-Vedic era. The 
ancient history of the Dravidians, apart from the Arians, is a blank 
All that we know of them is from the writings of the Brahmans, 
and there we find them to have been the very reverse of a literary 
race. The races alluded to are the Coles, the Bheels and the 
Minahs of our day—the rude primitive people who inhabit our woods 
and wilds, and contend with the tiger of our jungles for a precarious 
existence. They might have been more civilized before : that so ne 
of them owned houses and fortified places, large herds, and stores of 
gold, is susceptible of proof: but the only source of information 
accessible to us of these prehistoric times are the Vedas, the oldest 2 
Arian records extant, and they describe them to have been, in the days — | 


i an 
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of the Brahminic Rishis, barbarians of the lowest type, and our poets 
confounded them with monkeys and satyrs—or wild men of the woods — 
who were not to be included in the pale of humanity. Some of the 


_ epithets used in the Vedas to indicate the aborigines are remarkable. 


The Rig Veda describes them as Mridhravdch or “ of imperfect 
speech.” Elsewhere they are said to be Andsa or “‘ mouthless” or 


“ speechless.” Some Rishis condemned them as “ priestless and hymn- 


less, fit only to be slain.” In short, if any faith is to be put in the 
Vedic narratives regarding the social condition of the people of India 
in primitive times, we must accept the bulk of the aborigines to have 


_ been in a state of society in which leaves and bark supplied the place 


of clothing, the shade of trees served for boudoirs, and hollows and 
caverns occupied the place of bedrooms. And all this at a time when 
the Brahmins had lofty houses, fine clothing, gold ornaments, horses 


and cars, iron implements, divers arts, poets, astronomers and musi- 


cians, in short, everything indicating a tolerably advanced state of 


civilization. Admitting that they had not come to the art of writing, 
_ was it likely that their naked neighbours should have come to it? If 


we trace the growth and history of the Arian colonization in India, we 
are led to the conclusion that the Arians continued steadily to advance, 


and the Dravidians to recede and decay. The Arians gradually became 


the masters of the finest provinces, and the Dravidians partly betook 


themselves to jungles and mountain fastnesses, partly got incorporated 


with the intrusive population, and partly submitted to them as bond 
_ slaves, living out of the bounds of their cities and owning no property, 
_ This degradation, physical and moral, was not a state of things which 


would help the Dravidians to take the start of the Arians, and devise 
the means of recording literary composition, which the latter should 
fail to achieve. It may be said that the Arians reviled the aborigines 


_ from a lofty sense of their own superiority, and called them asiknis 
_ or “blackies,” very much in the same spirit in which the roughs 


among their own conquerors call them “ niggers’ in the present day, 
and that they were not the repositories of everything that is vile, as 
they are described to have been, But it is the very gist of the 
present enquiry to ascertain the relation of the two races in the 


- scale of civilization, and it would be begging the question to say that 
the Drayidians originated the art of writing, and the Arians borrowed 
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it. It would be a mere statement without any reliable evidence to 
support it, no more than to support the theory that the Sanskrit 
grammar was elaborated at Taxila and not elsewhere in the Panjab, 
or even in Brahmavarta. 

“Mr. Thomas assumes that the Brahminic Arians first constructed 
an alphabet in the Arianian provinces out of an archaic type of Pheeni- 
cian, which they continued to use, until they discovered the superior 
fitness and capabilities of the local Pali. He states that he has been 
collecting proofs of this for some time past, and each fresh enquiry — 
more and more confirms his early impression. It is a matter of regret 
that the published report of his lecture does not give any of his 
evidences, and I am at a loss, therefore, to know on what grounds he 
takes the Arian alphabet to have been elaborated in the Arianian 
provinces before the Brahmins came to India. That alphabet may | 
be a Bactrian adaptation from the Phoenician, but the question is, 
when did the Brahmans first use it? ‘The oldest Avian record is 
long subsequent to Buddhism; none that I know of dates before the 
Pali edicts of As’oka; and there is nothing to bridge over the gap of 
at least some thirteen hundred years between that time and the period 
when the Brahmans dwelt in Bactria. 

“Then as to the Pali, it is evident that it existed in the country long 
before the time of As‘oka. The different shapes under which the 
same letters of the Pali alphabet appear at Junaghur and Dhauli are 
marked and peculiar, and they cannot be accounted for by any candid 
enquirer, except on the supposition that long usage had brought on 
local peculiarities. The allusions to alphabetic writing in Panini and~ 
other purely Indian pre-Buddhist authors point likewise to an 
Indian, and not to a Bactrian alphabet. Again, the oldest Sanskrit 
inscription that has yet been found is recorded in the Pali (the — 
Junagarh inscription of As’oka) and not in the Arian letters; indeed 
no Sanskrit inscription has yet been met with in the Arian characters, — 
The Pali, besides, is a vernacular form of the Sanskrit—the first stage 
in its transition to the Prakrit—and the alphabet used to write it 
down may more reasonably be taken to be its legitimate vehicle, and 
not that of the Dravidian, of which no inscription of any kind, either 
old or new, has yet been discovered in the Pali character. Indeed, 
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IT can see no connexion whatever between the Dravidian languages 
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-and the Pali character. The name Pali is derived from the Sanskrit 
pala a house or palli a village, meaning a domestic or village dialect, 
that is the vernacular, which was not necessarily, nor even probably, 


Dravidian. But were we to leave all philological proofs aside, and 


‘admit the northern Indian vernacular of former.days to have been 


Dravidian, still it must be borne in mind that that name has been 


recently given to it by Europeans, and therefore it cannot be used as 
“an argument in favour of, or against, the question at issue. Prinsep 


~ 


called the character Lat ; had he named it Sanskrit it would have ob- 


viated much unnecessary discussion. The giant, in short, is of our own 
creation, and we can destroy it in any way we like. 


“ As to the Bactrian, those characters flourished coterminously with 


‘the Pali for writing the vernacular in the trans-Indus Provinces, 


we 


and that too at a time when those provinces were under Bactrian 


“supremacy. It is very rarely met with in the chief seats of the 
Brahmins, and the natural inference would be, that-political influence 
‘led to the use of a foreign alphabet in writing down a Sanskritic 
“vernacular—a Sir Charles Trevelyan of the time enforcing a pet 


system of Bactrianism. The Roman letters are now being used for 


writing many Indian dialects, Until recently, many up-country Hindus 
wrote, and indeed even to this day write down their Hindi in Persian 
characters. I have seen more than one Hindi book printed in Arabic 


letters. Sheikh Sadi, the Persian moralist, wrote his rekhté verses— 


that is Hindi—in Persian; and well may have Bactrian satraps got 
the Indian Vernacular of their time written in their own national 


characters. At any rate the use of the Bactrian to record the Pali 
edicts of A’soka in the Usafzai country, (and that is the oldest instance 
of the use of the Bactrian,) can in no way prove the antiquity of 
the Bactrian higher than that of the Pali, as the medium of writing 


~ down Sanskrit. 


“One remarkable fact which proves the Brahminic origin of the Pali 


alphabet is its fullness. It contains a number of letters,—aspirates, 


sibilants and long vowels,—which no Tamilian language has ever had 
any occasion to use. Had the alphabet been designed by the Tamils, 
these would never have been devised. Mr. Thomas, in the letter just 


read, has accounted for them by supposing that the Dravidians had 
them not, and that the Brahmins added them to adapt the alphabet to 
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their use. Had such been the case, there would have been some trace in 
the formation of the letters to indicate their origin under different 
states of civilization. Such, however, is entirely wanting. The as- 
pirated letters in the simplicity of their configuration differ in no 
respect from the surds and the sonants. The one set appears to have 
been produced by the same intellectual effort as the other, and the two 
are of character exactly alike. I admit that three out of the ten aspi- 
rates, viz. chh, th and ph appear to be duplications or modifications of 
the surds ch, ¢ and p., but they constitute only one-fourth of the total 
of 12 aspirates, the rest of which are perfectly independent in design 
and shape. Mr. Thomas thinks the 0h to be an inconsistent develop- 
ment upon the basis of the old d, but there is no reason to show 
why the aspirated sonant of the labial class should be formed on the 
model of the unaspirated sonant of the dental, instead of the same 
letter of its own class. I cannot therefore admit the argument to be — 
of any value. Again the s is supposed to be an adaptation of the Yr 
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“ produced by the reversal of its leading lower limb.” But the question — : 


remains unanswered, whygthe s should be formed on the model of y to 
which it bears no phonetic resemblance whatsoever, instead of any — 
other letter ? The hypothesis in this case involves another difficulty ; it 
assumes that the Sanskrit first coined only one s sound, leaving it to — 
be inferred that the other two sibilants were introduced into the 


language a long time after, when we know for certain that the San- 


skrit originally had three sibilants, two of which it lost in the Prakrits, 
As to the vowels, nothing can be more natural than that the long and 


the short sounds of the same kind should be indicated by slight modi- 
fications of the same figure. I cannot conceive that, to account for them, 


it is necessary to assume their origin at different times under the in- : 
fluence of different nationalities. Those who can devise a system of — 


alphabetic writing may safely be presumed to have sufficient ine 
telligence to make the same letter do duty for both a long and a short 
sound by a slight modification. | 


‘One other argument in favour of the Tamilian origin of the Sansoilll | 
alphabet I have now to notice : it is the use of what are called cerebral » 
or lingual letters. It has been said that the Arians never used cerebral 
letters ; we find them not in the Zend, the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Teutonic ; ergo they should not be found in the Sanserit ; but since 


a 


ERRATUM. 


n page 40, line 9, for “ only one-fourth of the total of 12 aspirates,” 
, scarce one-third of the total, 


a sols ig toi 
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they are, they must have been taken from the Tamilians. But the ma- 

jor premise in this argument is not tenable. The cerebral letters used 
in the Sanscrit are r, 1, sh, t, th,d, dh, and n, Of these, r and sh are 
F common to all the Arian languages, and that is enough to shew 
_ that the general premise is founded on a mistake, and the deduction 
: from it consequently cannot be accepted as true. It is possible some 
may tell me that by cerebrals Messrs. Caldwell, Norris and Thomas 
allude tot th d dh and n, and not to all the letters of that class. 
_ This shifting of the ground would scarcely be fair in argument, but 
accepting the premises on this narrow basis, I think there is not proof 
sufficient to support it. We know not whether the old fire-worship- 


"pers pronounced their ¢ as B and not %, nor do we know the sound 
that letter had among the Greeks and Romans, for the Greek as 
pronounced now is not the Greek that was, and were old Homer to 
appear among the dons of Oxford or Cambridge, he would be almost as 
unintelligible to the Porsons of our day, as he would be to the people . 
of this country. Leaving the Zend, the Greek and the Latin as 
uncertain, if we turn to the Teutonic and the Sclavonic, we find the 
cerebral consonants by no means unknown. The. Low German along 
the shore of the Baltic has them, and they are dominant in the 
Scandinavian, the Russian and the Lithuanian. In the English 


he § is unknown, and, notwithstanding the dictum of grammarians 
that the English ¢ was a dental, it is rarely that an Englishman can 
_ pronounce the sound of 5. With him B is the only letter known, and 
he uses it both for B and &. Mr. Norris in his paper on the 
mt Scythic Tablets” of Behistun, accounts for the presence of t (¥) in 
the Scandinavian and the Icelandic, by supposing it to have been 
‘ borrowed from the Lapp—a Tartar language; but I imagine he will 
not try to assign to the same cause the origin of the English ¢. Were 
_ he to do so, he would have to prove, in the first place, that nations can 
borrow sounds, and secondly, that the Anglo-Saxons really did so. 
Tt is well known that physical and social causes may lead to the 
loss of certain sounds in a language. The Brahminic Arian original- 
‘ly hada guttural g, which the enervating influence of India soon 
softened down to the modern @. In our own day, the Persians and 
—Moghals in Bengal lose the guttural (§ in the course of a single gene- 
Ta jon, Aspirates and compound consonants are being constantly 
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softened down through the agency of that and like causes, and often — 
without any apparent cause whatever. Indeed this tendency in © 


languages to soften and wear out and arrange themselves in new 


forms, is the chief agency in the formation of new dialects, and with — 


its aid we can easily account for the absence of particular letters in 
particular languages. But there is no proof, on the other hand, to show 
that nations can borrow sounds. Professor Bihler of Poonah, in a 
learned paper on the “‘ Sanskrit Linguals,” published in the Journal of 
the Madras Asiatic Society, justly observes : 


“‘* Regarding the borrowing of sounds, it may suffice for the present — 


to remark that it never has been shown to occur in the languages which 


¢ 


were influenced by others in historical times, such as English, Spanish, — 
and the other Romance languages, Persian, &c. Let us consider | 
the case of the English. Though half of its words have been — 


imported by the Norman race, though most of the old Saxon inflec- 
_ tions have perished in the struggle between the languages of the 
conqueror and the conquered, though in some instances even Norman 
affixes have entered the organism of the original language, the quietism 
of the Saxon organs of speech has opposed a passive and successful 
resistance to the introduction of foreign sounds. The English has 
received neither the clear French ‘a,’ nor its ‘u,’ nor its peculiar nasals. 
On the contrary it has well preserved its broad, impure vowels and 
diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for the Englishman to pronounce 
the French ‘ a,’ or ‘ u,’ as it was for his Saxon ancestors eight hundred 
years ago. But we find still stronger evidence against the loan-theory 
in the well-known fact, that nations which, like the Jews, the Parsees, 
the Slavonic tribes of Germany, the Irish, etc., have lost their 
mother-tongues, are, as nations, unable to adopt, with the words and’ 
grammatical laws, also the pronunciation of the foreign language. 
They adapt its sounds to their own phonetic system, and their pecu- 
liarities are recognisable even after the lapse of centuries.’ 


‘‘ In this country the Afghans, the Persians and the Moghals have — 


failed, in seven hundred years, to acquire the peculiarities of the Indian 
vernacular sounds, and the Hindus, in a like period, have equally failed to 
utter the Persian ¢ and G. Other instances may be adduced ad libitum, 
but they are, I believe, not necessary. The point at issue is to show 
that sounds have been borrowed, and not to prove the negative, I shall 
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leave the subject, therefore, to those who advocate the loan-theory under 
notice. I may observe, however, that even if it be possible to prove 
its possibility, it will make but small progress in supporting the 
conjecture that the Eastern Arians never had any cerebral letter in 
their language. ‘The Sanskrit has for its basis between 18 and 19 
hundred verbal roots, which, by an ingenious series of inflections, 
-agglutinations, affixes and suffixes, produce the entire vocabulary 
of the language. Now out of these 1800, 335 roots have the 
contested cerebral letters; 182 of which have the consonants exclu- 
sive of r, 116 end in sh, and 37 inri, orri. If the loan-theory were 
admitted, it will have to be proved that the Brahmins, though 
conquerors and the more civilized of the two, had to borrow one-fifth 
of their verbal roots from the despised aborigines, and that too at a 
_ time when the Rig Veda hymns were first sung by the ancient Rishis. 
This is a feat which, in the present state of philology, will not be 
easy of accomplishment.” 
_ Mr. Bayley said, that he could not but regret that the whole of the 
evidence on which the theory of Mr. Thomas was based, was not 
before the Society. It was of course impossible fully to judge of the 
merits of that theory until this was the case. Mr. Thomas’s propo- 
sitions were in fact two in number ;—Ist, that the Aryan race generally, 
and the Indian branch of it in particular, borrowed and did not invent 
their alphabets ; and secondly, that the particular Indian alphabet, of 
which the earliest form was that known popularly as the ‘ Lath” 
character, was borrowed from the Dravidian races which were in 
occupation of India or part of it, before the advent of the Brahmins, 
Now he thought, that at least the grounds on which the first 
proposition was based, were to some extent apparent. It was not, as 
Baboo Rajendra Lal seemed to suppose, based solely on the argument 
that the Aryan race having clearly borrowed alphabets in some cases, 
were necessarily to be considered incapable of originating one for 
themselves. Rajendra Lal indeed did not deny that the Aryans had 
borrowed alphabets from the natives whose countries they overran, 
and one undeniable instance of this action on their part, was their 
adoption of the arrow-headed character. 
As Mr. Bayley understood Mr. Thomas’s assumption, however, it 
_ was at least based on better ground than Baboo Rajendra Lal imagined ; 
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When a nation already sufficiently organized and powerful to overrun 
its neighbours, starts on a career of conquest, and, having as yet no 
alphabet of its own, occupies countries where an alphabet is already 
established, it was a priort improbable that it should take the trouble 
of inventing one of its own. Of course, it did not follow, as Rajendra 
Lal pointed out, that because the earlier Aryan hordes possessed no 
alphabet of their own invention, that this was necessarily the case also 


with later hordes, issuing from the same stock and the same “ nidus,” 


but there was a strong antecedent improbability that a race which cer- 
tainly at a comparatively late period of the world’s history possessed 
no alphabet, and was then surrounded by neighbours who did, neigh- 
bours with whom, by conquest, some sort of intercourse must have 
been established,—should nevertheless invent rather than adopt an 
alphabet. Ceasing, however, to argue from pure probabilities, there — 


was, Mr. Bayley thought, some external evidence for concluding that 


the Lath alphabet was not an Aryan invention, but adopted. 

It was not the only alphabet used by the Aryan race in India: at 
the earliest date which could be assigned probably to any Lath — 
inscription, there was another character which Mr. Bayley would call _ 
the Bactro-Pali, equally well established in Northern India, and em- 
ployed to express what might be called identically the same language, 


In Northern India, including Cabul, it might be said that this | 


alphabet reigned supreme ; south of the Jumna on the other hand was — ; 
the region of the Lath character and its branches. Intermediately — | 
between say the Jumna and the Jhelum was a tract of debateable ground, | 
in which however, at the early date above mentioned, the Bactro-Pali | 
certainly predominated on one inscription ; and many coins belonging 
to this tract are however certainly bi-literal, expressing absolutely the 
same words in both characters. 

Ii it be supposed that a later emigration of the Aryan race, leaving 
its cradle after the invention of the Lath character, carried it with | 
them to Central and Southern India, one or other of the following | 
two several suppositions must necessarily be accepted; neither of | 
which seemed at all probable in itself or supported by any evidence, _ 

Ii, for example, it be supposed that the whole of the Indian Aryan { 
branch quitted its original resting-place together, then it must be { 
supposed that one portion abandoned its native alphabet and adopted | 


. sy 
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one that it found existing, or that, discarding its own alphabet, it 
arbitrarily invented one totally different, while the rest of the horde, 
_ pressing on southwards, retained and cherished their own. 


Ti, on the other hand, the two branches be looked upon as two separate 


emigrations, one before and one after the supposed invention of the 


Aryan Alphabet, then we are to suppose that, passing through countries 
settled by their own race, speaking their own tongue but using an 
adopted alphabet, the southern branch of the Aryans yet carried to 
their own remoter settlement, and preserved there, their newly in- 
vented character. Improbable as this latter supposition was, it was 


rendered still more so by the fact that the two alphabets gave 


expression to identically the same. language; and it was not likely 


that a second emigration, coming forth from its parent root after the 


_ lapse of time necessary to perfect the invention and use of an alphabet, 


ig 


and after the great social change effected by the conversion of a 


spoken into a written alphabet, should carry with it identically the 


=e 


same language as the earlier emigration. 
There remained another possible supposition, which had not been 
noticed by Rajendra Lal, wz., that one or both of the two alphabets 


were invented by the Aryan race after they reached India. But in the 


first place, it is impossible to believe that the same people setting 


‘about to invent an alphabet, should have invented two totally different, 


or that if one was borrowed from existing sources, they should set 


about to invent another while one was existent and ready to hand. 


i 


Lastly, as a matter of fact, the Bactro-Pali at least was pretty 
clearly borrowed : it was closely allied to,—in some forms and in its 
modes of numeration, almost identical with,—certain Semitic forms of 


writing of very great antiquity, which were once in use on the shores 
and in the islands of the Mediterranean. 


Practically, therefore, there was located in India an Aryan race, 


“using a language which is in fact common to all its tribes, a fact 
which may be accepted as showing that they entered India at 


dates not very remote, or under very different circumstances. Of 
this branch the Northern portion, when settled on the road which the 
rest of the tribes must have traversed on their way towards Central 


and Southern India, used a borrowed character; and the most probable 


inference seems to be that the character used by the other is 
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borrowed also: that, in fact, both adopted the indigenous character | 
which was found already existing in that portion of India in which | 
they settled. | 

This inference was further strengthened by the fact that both these 
alphabets, at the earliest date to which we can ascribe their use with 
any certainty, were not wholly fitted to express all the sounds of the ~ 


eee 


Aryan language which they embodied, and that, in fact, at later dates, 
we find both characters modified into a more convenient form. Mr. 
Bayley meant to allude especially to the use of reduplicate and | 
compound letters, which are sparingly and awkwardly combined in the 4 
earlier inscriptions, while in later inscriptions (and this is peculiarly the — 
case with the Bactro-Pali) new compounds, nay, it may be said, © 
almost wholly new symbols are gradually introduced. Although i 
therefore the Society had not Mr. Thomas’s evidence before it, it 4 
seemed at least probable that he was correct, to the extent of assuming £ 
that there is no evidence that the Aryan race ever invented an alpha- } 
bet; but that on the other hand it is certain that they borrowed the 
alphabets of other nations on more than one occasion, and there is strong 
presumption that their Indian branch borrowed the Lath character. 
But from whom did they borrow it? It was very unfortunate that ; 
there was not any portion of Mr. Thomas’s case before the Society 
on this point, nor did the Society know upon what proofs he bases his 4 
presumption that the “ Lath Alphabet was of Dravidian origin.” 
On the other hand, the Society are obliged to Baboo Rajendra for | 
the, no doubt, very strong grounds which he had stated for believing . 
that the Dravidian races had no alphabet ; nor could Mr. Bayley, so | 
far as his experience went, find any evidence in contradiction of it, | 
Remains presumably belonging to pre-Aryan races were occasionally | 
discovered, but so far as Mr. Bayley was aware, no sort of inscription | 
existed among these. Again, in Southern India, Mr. Walter Elliot | 
reported that, at.a comparatively late date, one branch of the Dravidian | 
race maintained itself in independence, and possessed a considerable | 
share of importance, power and wealth. Coins even were attributed to | 
this tribe, but apparently nothing written or inscribed had survived | 
zhem. Nor, sofaras Mr. Bayley was aware, did any purely indigenous | 
Dravidian literature exist; any thing at least of a nature inconsistent | 
with the idea of its being handed down by oral tradition, | 


| 
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So far therefore-as-the case stood before the Society—it seemed as if, 
while there was a strong’ presumption, at least, that the “ Lath” char- 
acter was borrowed by the Aryans and not invented, it seemed at least 
doubtful if it had a Dravidian origin, and its invention was still obscure, 

Mr. Bayley would, however, venture on a guess-at a source,from which 

there was some possibility perhaps that this. character had been 
derived ; but, in doing so, he did not venture either to put forth the 
suggestion with any confidence, nor was-it one to the authorship of 
which he could lay claim. The subject had been touched upon both 
by the late Sir Henry Elliot and by General Cunningham, and the 
latter indeed had, he believed, investigated it to some extent, and 

_ might possibly give the result of his enquiries to the world.. 
_ The great Sanscrit Epic spoke of a race of “ Snakes’ at enmity 
with the Aryan race, and indeed allusions to them occur repeatedly 
_ elsewhere both in the books and the traditions of the Hindus. Who 
these Snakes might be, was not the present question ;. it had been 
attempted to identify them as Scythian, and for present purposes 
Scythian was as. good a name by which to indicate them, as any other. 

Now it was curious that the most Archaic form of the Lath 
eharacter (as had. been pointed out by General Cunningham, ) was found: 
on certain coins which bore the emblems and the names known to 
have belonged to this Snake race. Taking this hint, Mr. Bayley 
would venture to throw out a few others. The Snake race was not 

eonfined to India alone : on the contrary, traces-were found of it almost 
_ everywhere in the Western part of Asia and in Eastern Europe. The 
_ well-known story of Zohak had been supposed to indicate the conquest 
of Persia, of “Iran” proper, by this Snake race or some wave of it. 

_ The subject was a wide one and open to infinite inquiry and research. 
But the points which were more immediately of interest related to 
the presence of this race on the northern shores of the Huxine and 
‘im the upper parts of Greece. Herodotus, it might be remembered, 
_ spoke of the Cimmerians as displaced from mere pressure, on the upper 
part of the Euxine, by an irruption of Scyths, the offspring of Hercules 
and a woman half a snake. Again the Nevpou, a tribe allied to the 
Scythian, were, a generation before Darius, similarly driven away 
from their original site by Snakes, partly coming from the North, 
partly bred among themselves ; and it was curious that Kadmus, the 
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traditionary inventor or introducer of the Greek alphabet, was also 
a slayer of the serpent, that is, was at least in hostile contact with 
the serpent race ; and perhaps the singular legend of the sowing of the 
serpent’s teeth may be explained as an example of a custom, probably 
of remote antiquity, but of which familiar modern instances were to 
be found in the institutions of the Janissaries and Mamelukes—the 
custom, that is, of forming military bodies of male children captured | 
from the enemy in war. | | 
There was on this occasion no time to follow out this subject, nor | 
did Mr. Bayley consider himself justified in anticipating the re- 
sults of General Cunningham’s researches; but he believed that it 
was probable that these would show a strong similarity, not merely in 
names, but in customs and religion, as existing in these regions which 
the western Snakes appear to have trod, with the traces of the same 
nature which they have left behind in India. And as regarded 
the Grecian alphabet, without entering into the arguments which 
had been assigned in support of its Phoenician origin, Mr. Bayley | 
would only remind the Society of the strong impression which the ~ 
resemblance between the Greek and the Lath alphabet made on the 
minds of the first decipherer of the latter, the late James Prinsep ; and» 
at any rate it was curious that in Greece, as in India, the long vowels A 
and especially the saan letters seem to have tees added to facie * , 


language, and was therefore evidently not aoae invented to meet . 
these, but was probably borrowed. | ae 

Mr. Campbell said that he had supposed Mr. Bayley to speak of | 
the Snake races as distinguished from the early Aryans, in a way which — 
might lead to the supposition that those Snake races were not Aryans. | 
Now the term was chiefly applicable to the Rajpoots and Jats and | 
cognate tribes, and he thought no one could see these peoples and 
doubt for an instant that they are Aryans of the very highest type. | 
At the same time, these people have not generally had very literary — | 
tendencies, and it might be questionable whether they invented an — 
original alphabet. The whole question, however, of the first invention: i 
of the alphabet used in India, seemed to him to merge in a much | 
better one, not yet solved, viz. what were the first religious civilizations: 
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_ in India. If it were the fact, that the early Aryans, with their beliefs 


in gods descending from above, and in the firm existence of a golden 
age and a higher state from which man descended, were met by another 
faith already established in India, by a school holding the doctrine 
of the progression of races from below upwards, and from which both 
the Sivite and the Buddhist forms have sprung, then it may be that 
the earliest Phonetic alphabet was in the possession of this latter 
school. That the aboriginal Dravidian savages should have invented 


_ either the religion or the alphabet, seemed to him to be out of the 


question. They must have come from some foreign source. The 
question remained, what was that source ? 
' Mr. Bayley explained that he had used the terms “ Scythian” 


-and “ Aryan” merely as concise forms of expression, and without 
any intention of assigning an ethnologic character to the Snakes. 


Babu Rajendraléla Mitra was glad to find that Mr. Bayley concurred 


“ in the main with what he had said in regard to that part of the question 
_ to which he had confined his attention. He was well aware of more than 
“one alphabet having been current in different parts of India, in writing — 
‘down one language, in the time of Asoka and for some centuries after 


it, but it did not at all serve to throw any light on the question at issue, 
yiz.the source whence the Ariansfirst got their alphabet. The researches 
of the learned Dr. Goldstiicker had clearly established that Panini lived 


many centuries before the age of As’oka, and at his time the art of writ- 


ing was well known. The root kh “to write “ (aksharavinyds’e) in his 


; Dhédtupatha was conclusive on the subject, and the question therefore 
~ was, what was the alphabet that great grammarian and his predecessors 


used? was it the Bactrian, or the Pali, or any other which has been 


_ replaced by the latter ? There were not data sufficient to give a positive 


answer to this; but he felt no hesitation in giving a negative one, as 
regards the Bactrian. All northern languages, or rather those of cold 
‘Tegions, are noted for gutturals, aspirates, troublesome combinations of 


consonants, and distinctions of long and short vowels, which Byron 


well describes as the 
i harsh, grunting guttural, 
Which we have to hiss, spit and sputter all.” 
_ These, when transferred to hot countries, soon lose their sharpness 
and become soft and sweet. The history of the Sanskrit language 
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proves this most incontestably : the sharpness and harshness and the 
peculiar distinctions and combination of sounds of the Vedic dialect are 
nowhere to be met with in the Sanskrit of the time of Buddha, and 
the Sanskrit of Buddha’s time was not what it became in the time of 
Kalidasa. It underwent many changes, and most of those changes 


were dictated by a desire to rub off the asperities of the Vedic 


language for the sake of euphony. 

Now, @ priori, it would be expected that an alphabet eek for 
the earlier Sanskrit, or the language as current in the Arianian pro- 
vinces, would be richer in letters than in one got up in the time 


of Buddha, for a great deal more stress was laid on minor distinctions — 


of pronunciation in the pre-Vedic and the Vedic, than in later ages ; 


and when the first idea of alphabetic writing is once formed, no nation — 


can be believed to be so slow as not to be able to design a sufficient 


number of letters to meet all their requirements. The Bactrian is 
avowedly not so full. Its vowels are few and imperfect, and consonants — 
deficient ; and it could not therefore have been originally used for a — 


. 


language most remarkable for its long and short vowels, to which it © 


attached so much importance. 

Again, it was unknown in the history of language, that a nation, 
themselves conquerors, voluntarily gave up an alphabet with which 
their religion was most intimately associated for many centuries, and 
adepted an alphabet from a conquered people, because of ‘‘its su- 
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perior fitness.” No amount of superiority can have any influence in such — 


cases. But he knew not what the superiority was in the case of the 


a> 
* 
—a 


Pali. It was not one of easy writing, for the flowing Bactrian has, in — 
that respect, great advantages over the angular Pali; nor of fulness, — 
for it is avowed that it had no aspirates at all, before the Brahmins — 


adopted it. But were it otherwise, still he doubted if such adoption 


were possible, after a language had been associated with a particular — 


form of writing for a long time. The English vocalic system was 


imperfect in many respects, and some of its letters were obliged to do 
duty for half a dozen sounds, and yet it was not to be for a moment 
supposed that it would ever be replaced by the most perfect 


system of writing that is current in the world, the Sanskrit. Besides _ 


the Sanskrit was a dead language in the time of Asoka, and had 
been replaced by the Pali which dropped the aspirates and some of 
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the sibilants, and rejected the distinctions of long and short vowels ; 


and that, or a little before that, was not the time when the Brahmins 
would forsake their ancient alphabet for a foreign one, for the sake 
of its superior and more perfect system of vowels and aspirates. 


Mr. Campbell read a letter from Col. Phayre, Chief Commissioner. 


of British Burmah, inclosing a list of words of the Mon or Talain 


language of Pegu and Tenasserim, prepared by the very best scholar of 
that language, the Rev. Mr. Haswell, in accordance with the list of 
test words sent to Col. Phayre; also promising a similar specimen 
of the Andamanese language. Col. Phayre added, “ The study of the 
tribes in the hills of Burmah is one of vast interest to the Philologist, 
to the Ethnologist, and tothe Missionary; they may be said to be 


- unknown, at least the majority of them.” 


Mr. Campbell then said that although he could not pretend to have 
critically studied the list of Mon words which he had only just received, 
he could not resist the earliest opportunity of stating that at the very 
first glance, the first few words in the list seemed at once to establish, 
he might say beyond the possibility of doubt, a radical connection 


between the Mon or Talain-people and the Sontals and similar tribes 


to the west of Bengal, whom he had designated as Kolarians. He had 
recently published a short comparative list of aboriginal words, and 
Mr. Man had appended to his Sontalia and the Sontals the same model 


list of test words which had been translated by Mr. Haswell. On 


comparing these lists, the first four numerals and the first four simple 


- houns (put first as of the most radical test character) were found to be 


in fact plainly identical ; the only difference, where there is a difference, 
being of a uniform character, viz. that the shorter vowels of the Sontal. 


_ words are changed into a broader 0, 00, oa, or au, thus— 


Sontalz. Mon. 
One mi or mia moo% 
Two barea ba 
Three pea or pia pee or pi 
Four "  ponea paun 
Hand ti or tihi toa 


Foot jang chang 
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Sontalz. Mon, 
Nose mu moo 
Kye me or met mote 
The next higher numerals are. 
Five monayia m’some 
Six turui trow 


Five might be doubtful; the sixth seemed to be identical. Above | 
six, the higher numerals seem to be all different. So, going on with 
the list of nouns, although a resemblance might be traced here and 
there, it was not easily seen; and in fact most of the higher class words 
were different. He found a resemblance in the pronouns thus— 


I aing oa 
Thou. amg m’na 
He uni nya 


Indeed Mr. Logan in his valuable paper had already recognised a — 
connection in the form of the pronouns. 

At first sight it appeared as if the Mon had lost the refined gram- | 
matical forms of the Sontals, and had lapsed into a Chinese-like © 
simplicity of grammar, but the whole subject required much study. — 
He found that Col. Dalton also held the opinion that some of the darker | 
tribes of the extreme Hast of India have probably an affinity to | 
the aboriginal races of Central India. Altogether the study of the | 
eastern tribes, and their connection with those of the West and again 
with those still farther to the south-east, seemed to open up an almost 
boundless field of most interesting inquiry. 


A letter from Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Royal of Scotland, | 
was read— 4 


‘“‘ Herewith J have the pleasure of enclosing you a letter from Sir ; 
| 


Walter Elliot, transmitted to me by my friend Colonel Walter Birch, 


brick, or an octavo book,* of particular quality, and transmitting the | 
same, if procurable, to Colonel Birch’s agents in Calcutta, Messrs. 


* In a letter of later date, Professor Piazzi Smyth expresses a desire to obta 


a block 6 or 7 inches square and 3 or 4 inches thick, without flaw.—LHd, 


NORA ane lla 


\ 
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Grindlay & Co., whom the Colonel kindly promises to advise of its 
expected arrival and have it sent to me here. 

‘‘ The reason for going so far, for so small a matter is,—that the 
stones of this country are too soft, or too large-grained, or too fissured, 


or too permeable by water : and I hope, from what I have heard of some 


Indian minerals, to get something supereminent in hardness, fineness 
of grain, toughness, freedom from fissures and crystallization, and 
proof against the entrance of water. 

“ Corundum has been mentioned ; but that will not do, for though 


_ hard enough, it is crystallized, and a lump would probably be only a 


brittle congeries of small crystals. 

“‘ Basalt has been mentioned, and if India has basalts like some of 
those in Upper Egypt, viz. excessively fine-grained, tough, compact, and 
free from fissures and tendency to fissure, over lengths of 8 and 9 inches, 
—it might do well. The basalts of Scotland are far too coarse-grained 
and full of fissures. | 
- “ A pudding stone from Agra that I have seen, contains particles of 


jasper, whioh promise to be better still, if the original rock of it, the 


jasper, could be got at. Its colours are red, brown and black, the grain 
almost infinitely fine, the hardness far above steel; being too, I 
presume, a sedimentary, argillaceous rock, altered by plutonic heat, 


-Ishould expect more toughness, freedom fron fissures, and more 


uniformity than in basalt, 

“Tf too, you can get one example, which will stand all these tests,— 
I should much like to hear whether more examples perfectly similar 
could be afterwards procured, and at what price. The purpose is, to 
form small standard scales of 5 to 10 inches in length, and likely to last 
unaltered in length and quality for a much longer time than the metals 


hitherto used for that purpose. Something capable of going down to 
all posterity, without sensible change, during 5,000 or 10,000 years.” 


In commenting on the above, the Secretary said he had brought the 


‘note before the meeting with a view of soliciting the aid of Members 


through the medium of the published Proceedings. He would especi- 
ally note, as promising stones, the jasper of the Sone and Nerbudda 
valleys, and the Jade, large lumps of which are sometimes to be 
obtained in the bazaars. 
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Tho receipt of the following communications was announced— 

1. From Dr. A. Bastian of Bremen, a translation of an inscription 
copied insthe temple of Nakhon Vat, in the city of Monasteries, near 
the capital of ancient Kambodia. 

2. From Baboo Gopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the hourly meteoro- 
logical observations made at the Surveyor General’s Office in October, 


1866. 


The following additions to the Library since the Meeting held in 

January, 1867, were announced. 
Presentations. 
*» The names of Donors ir Capitals. 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi by F. A. G. Miquel, Vol. 
II, Fasc. IIL, IV and V.—Tuex Batavian Society. 

Cours d’ Hindustani. Discours d’Ouverture du 8 Décembre, 1866, 
par M. G. de Tassy.—Tur Avrnor. 


Many and great Dangers with Safeguards. Twelve Sermons by ~ 


G. U. Pope, D. D.—Tue Avtuor. 
Tamil Poetical Anthology. by G. U. Pope, D. D.— Tue Avruor. 
Tamil Prose Reading-book, by G. U. Pope, D. D.—Tue Avruor. 
Tamil Grammar, by G. U. Pope, D. D.—Tuxz Auruor. 

Lord’s Sermon on the Mount in English, Tamil, Malayalam, 

Kanarese and Telugu, by G. U. Pope, D. D.—Tu Avtnor. 


Report on the Police of the Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for — 


1865-66.—Tue Benoa, GovEeRNMENT. 
Report on the Survey operations for Season 1865-66.—Tux Supur- 
INTENDENT OF THE REVENUE SURVEY. 


Almanach der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Sechs- 


zehnter Jahrgang, 1866.—Tuz Acaprmy. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. X. 
No. VL.—Tue Socrery. 


Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften; — 


Philosophisch-Historische Classe; Band 51, Hefte 2, 3; Band 52, 
Hefte 1, 2,4: Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche Classe, Jahrgang 
1865: Iste Abtheilung, Nos. 8, 9-10. 2te Abtheilung, Nos. 9, 10, 


Jahrgang 1866, lste Abtheilung, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 2te Abtheilung, — 


Nos, 1, 2, 3,4, 5.—Tue Acapemy. 
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Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften : 
Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche Classe. Band XXV.—Tuz 
ACADEMY. 

Archiv ftir Kunde Oesterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen. Band 
XXXV. Heft 1, and Band XXXVI, Heit 1. 

Register zu den Banden I—XXXIII. des Archivs, and zu den 
Banden I—IX. Notizenblattes :—Tur Acapemy. 

Fontes Rerum Austriacarum. Band VII. Abtheilung I.—Tux 
ACADEMY. 

Register zu den Banden I—XIV. der Denkschriften der Philoso- 
phisch-Historischen Classe der K. A. der W. Band I—Tuu Acapemy. 

Charipat, Part I. of Akhaya Coomar, translated into Hindustani ?— 
_ Tue Transnators. | 
Hachanges. 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal 
of Science, Vol. XXXII. No. 218. 

The Atheneum for November 1866. 

Purchases, 

Dictionnaire Ture-Arabe-Persan by Dr. J. T. Zenker, Heft 10. 

Deutsches Worterbuch by J. anl W. Grimm, Part IV. Fase. 11 
and Part V. Fas. L 

Comptes Rendus de L’ Académie des Sciences, Nos, 22 and 23, 1866. 

Journal des Savants, November 1866. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 11 of 1866. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, lst December, 1866. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 108, Vol. XVIII, 

Reeve’s Conchologia, parts 260 and 261 (Tellina and Unio). 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XLII. No, 126. 
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Prospectus 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION] 
BY THE RIGHT REY. P, BIGANDET, D. D. 


oy gt wee 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is” 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised 
Edition, with the notes improved and REG text in a larger type ; 
than the former edition. : 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, in 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the” 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and 


the text enlarged to a great extent. eee 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will 
put to press at once. 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will bal ‘ 
issned to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Sia ee 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will Leal 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when 
published, to Indian subscribers. 


The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Henan 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal chart of India, for gratuitous distribution 
those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may ba had 

on application to the Secretary. ) ines a . 


ay: 

NOTICE TO MEMBERS. ip Soe 

Authors who desire their communications to be discnssed at ¢ he 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, 
requested to send, with the original paper, an n abstr act not excee tng 
3 or 4 octavo pages of letter press. ar 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Marcu, 1867. 
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_ The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
~ was held on Wednesday the 6th of March, 1867 at 9 p. m. 

_ Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

r The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

_ The following presentation was announced. ~ 

: From the Editor, the “‘ Pandit,” a Monthly Journal of the Benares 


_ had resigned. 

_ The following gentlemen, proposed as ordinary members at the last 
_ meeting, were balloted for and elected. 

a The Hon’ble W. Markby. 

.. Baboo Peary Mohun Mookerjee, M. A. 

Captain H. W. King. 

_ F. Hill, Esq., 

_ Baboo Jogindra Mullick. 

_ W. G. Willson, Esq., B. A. 

 G Hi. Knox, Esq., B. C. S. 

_ Captain S. G. Montgomery, whose withdrawal was announced in July 
1865, (owing to a mistake of his Agent,) was reinstated in the list of 
Members. 

_ The following gentlemen were named as candidates for ballot at 
the next meeting. 

 Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent of Port Blair; pro- 
posed by Mr. H. F. Blanford, seconded by Mr. Grote. 

_ Major G. Mainwaring; proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Mr. 
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Dr. Mohindra Lal Sirear ; proposed by Baboo Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
seconded by Mr. Blanford. — 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Sherif-ul omrah Bahadoor, K. C. 8.1. 
Member of the Legislative Council of Madras; proposed by Moulavi 
Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, seconded by Dr. Fayrer. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced— 

1. From D. Waldie, Esq., Experimental Investigations connected 
with the water supply to Calcutta, Part IIT. 

2. From Dr. C. Macnamara, through Dr. Fayrer, on the intimate 
structure of muscular fibre. 

3. From W. Scott, Esq., On the reproductive Functional Relations — 
of several species and Varieties of Verbascums. 

4. From Baboo Gopee Nath Sen, Abstract of the Hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the Surveyor General’s Office in Novem- 
ber, 1866. 

At the request of the President, Dr. Macnamara read his paper “‘ On 


the intimate structure of muscular fibre,” of which the following is 
an abstract. 


** The muscular system, whether voluntary or involuntary, is composed 
of an homogeneous substance, the characteristic features of which are, 
that it contracts in obedience to the nervous force, direct, or reflex. The — 
elements of the contractile tissue, under all circumstauces, are arranged 
so as best to fulfil the mechanical purposes for which it is intended. 

“Tn voluntary muscles there are no such elements as have been de- 
scribed as sarcous particles, but the contractile tissue consists of bundles 
ofcontractile fibres, each fibre being composed of two longitudinal bands 
running continuously from one end of the muscle to the other end, 
and connected throughout their length by spiral transverse bands, the 
whole being encased in a sheath of homogeneous tissue. A voluntary 
muscle therefore consists of a matrix of fibrous tissue, the interstices 
of which are filled up with contractile fibres such as I have just de- 
scribed ; the larger vessels and veins ramifying in the fibrous matrix, 
but giving off numerous branches which are brought into immediate 
contact with the contractile tissue. 

“Tt is evident that bands of elastic tissue could not perform th 
functions required of a muscle: the increase in breadth of the muscles 
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of a limb in contracting would, under these circumstances, exercise an 
injurious amount of pressure on the nerves and vessels of surrounding 
parts. All such anomalies are obviated by the arrangement I have 
now described ; for in contracting, the longitudinal bands must shorten 
on themselves, drawing the transverse bands into closer approximation, 
and these at the same time uncoil: each fibre therefore increases in 
breadth exactly to the same amount which it loses in length, the 
changes, as in a muscle, being accurately proportioned to one another. 
It is quite possible that as the longitudinal bands are attached to 
fixed points at either extremity, the tension or relaxation of the 
transverse bands’would be sufficient of themselves, by acting on the 
longitudinal bands, to cause contraction or relaxation of the muscle ; 
and I am disposed to favour this idea, because we can thus easily 
conceive the means by which the remarkably rapid action which 
muscles are capable of effecting is accomplished; being kept in 
a state of perpetual tension depending on the action of the spiral 
bands. 

“Tf this be the minute anatomy of muscle, it displays a source from 
whence animal heat may be derived. Much of Liebig’s theory of the 
combustion of the hydro-carbons being the chief if not only source of 
animal heat, is falling to the ground; but in muscle or bone, there is 


evidence of the existence of forces as capable of engendering heat as 


combustion, viz. friction, compression, tension and expansion, all 
necessarily giving rise to molecular motion, and an equivalent amount 
of heat, quite capable of keeping up the temperature of the blood to a 
healthy standard. 

“Tt appears also that we may equally well explain the presence of 


electricity in a muscle, by the play of the forces above enumerated : 
they must, in fact, when set in motion, induce electrical phenomena, 
and that independently of the nervous system.”’ 


A discussion ensued on the subject of the above paper ; after which, 
on the proposition of the Secretary, the special thanks of the meeting 


‘were unanimously voted to Dr. Macnamara for the important commu- 
nication just read to the meeting. 


The following are the additions made to the Library since the 


meeting held in February last. 
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Presentations. 


** The names of Donors in Capitals. 


Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. III, Nos. 35 and 87.—Tue Cancurra 
Scuoot Book Socrery. 

The Report of the British Association, Bath, 1864.—Tuz Assocta- 
TION. 

Sonthalia and the Sonthals—Tum Government or Brnaat. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, No. 51, (Political Administration of Central India for 
1865-66.)—Tue Government or Inpra. 

Another Copy.—Tur GoveRNMENT oF Brn@at. 

A list of Waste Land Sales made in Cachar under the new Waste — 
Land Rules, with a map.—Tur Government or Bene@at. 

Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ~ 
from May to October, 1866.—Tur CuamsBer or Commerce. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV, No. 87.— Tux 
Socrery. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Zwanzig- 
ster Band, Heft [V.—Tue Eprror. : 

Descriptive Catalogue of Vernacular Books and pamphlets forwarded 
by the Government of India to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, by the 
Rev. J. Long.—Tur Avior. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie-der Wissenschaften zu 
Wien, 

Band 49, Hefte I, II, ITI, 
Band 50, Hefte LI, III, IV, 
Philos-histor. Classe ; Band 51, Heft I, and 


Register zu ae Banden AL 
Bis 50. 


. Band 51, Hefte IIT, IV, V. 
Iste Abth 1 Band 52, Heftel, 
Band 51, Hefte III, IV, V,_ 
Band 52, Hefte I, II, II, © 
and Register zu den Banden 43 bis 50.—Dm Axapumm Der Wis- 
SENSCHAFTEN zu WIEN. 

Denkschriften der Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften ; Philos, 
histor. Classe, Band XIV., Math. Naturw, Classe, Band XXIV.—T 
ACADEMY. 


Math-Naturw. Classe. 
ote Abth. 1 
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Archiv fur Oesterreichische Geschichte— 
Band XXXIII. Hefte 1, 2 
XXXIV. Hefte 1, 2 

XXXV. Heft 1.—Tue Acapemy. 

Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, II Abth. Band XXIV.—Tue Acanpsz- 
MY. 

Atlas der Hautkrankheiten, Lief. V—Tue Acaprmy oF Scrmnczs oF 
VIENNA. 

Almanach derKaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften fiir 1865.— 
Tue AcADEMY. 

Verhandlungen der K. K. Zoologisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, Band XV.—Tue Eprror. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Vol. 
155, pt Il, Vol. 156, part I.—Tue Rovan Soctery. 

Researches on Solar Physics by W. de la Rue, B. Stewart and B. 
Loewy, First Series —Tur Avrtuors. 

Results of Meteorological and Magnetical Observations made at the 
Stonyhurst College Observatory.—TuE CoLtEae. 

Report on the Result of the Administration of the Salt Department, 
during the year 1865-66.—Tur GovernMENT or BEN@AL. 

Der Meteorsteinfall am 9 June, 1866, bei Knyahinya (Zweiter 
_ Bericht), von W. Ritter v. Haidinger.—Tue Avrtuor. 

Results of twenty-five years’ Meteorological observations for Hobart 
Town, by F. Abbott F. R. A. S—Tuxe Roya Society or Tasmania. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Band IV. No. 
~ §.—Tue Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV. No. 88.— 
Tue Royat Soctery. 

_ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. XXIV. 
Part I1.—Tur Royvat Socrery or Eprvsuren. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XXIX. Part 
IV.—Tue Srarisrrcat Socrpry. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Hdinbarghi Vol. V. No. 68.— 
Tae Roya Socrery or Eprvevreu. 

Report on the Operations of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department 
in Native States, by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Hervey, C. B.—Tux 
-Forzten Department To THE GOVERNMENT oF INDIA. 

A Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition to Khiva under 
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General Perofski in 1839.—Tuez Forrtan Department to tHE 
GovERNMENT oF Inpra. 

The Pandit, a monthly Journal of the Benares College devoted 
to Sanskrit Literature, No. 10, Vol. I—Taz Eprror. | 
Purchased. 

Ras Mala or Hindoo Annals of the Province of Goozerat, by A. K. 
Forbes, 2 Vols. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines; by R. Hunt, 
F. BR. 8., F.G.8., 3 Vols. 

Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes in the Collection of the British 
Museum, by Dr. A. Giinther. 

History of the British Empire in India from 1844 to 1862, by 
L. J. Trotter, 2 Vols. 

History of Herodotus translated into English, with copious notes, 
by G. Rawlinson, M. A., 4 Vols. 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, by R. Owen, 
F. RB. S., 2 Vols. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art; by W. 8. Brande, 
D.C. L., F. R. 8. L. and the Rey. G. W. Cox, M. A., 2 Vols. 

The Chinese Classics by J. Legge, D. D., Vols. I. and Il. and 2 
Parts of Vol. IIL. 

Ballhorn’s Grammatography. 

Travels in Central Asia, by A. Vambéry. 

A History of Persia from the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the year 1858; by R. G. Watson. 

The Record of Zoological Literature; by A. C. L. G. Giinther, 
MPA. OM. De Phy RaDuRi 85 Volod: . 

Icones Zootomice mit Originalbeitrigen; by J. V. Carus. Ersté 
Halfte oder Tafel I.—X XIII. | 

The Oriental Races and Tribes, Residents and Visitors of Bombay 
2 Vols. ; by W. Johnson. 3 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Nos. I. to XI. | 

Introduction to the study of the Foraminifera ; by W. B. Carpenter, — 
M. D., F. BR. S. a 

La Maha-Bharata by H. Fanche, Vol. VI. 

Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences. Tome LXVEL 
Nos, 24 and 25. 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th December, 1866. 

The Calcutta Review, No. LXXXVIIL. February, 1867. 

Histoire Naturelle des Annelides marins et d’eau douce, by M. A. 
De Quatrefages, Tomes I, II, Parts 1 and 2, with plates. 

Catalogue of the Acanthopterygian Fishes in the collection of the 
British Museum ; by Dr. A. Ginther, 2 Vols. 

The Architecture of Dharwar and Mysore, by Col. M. Taylor. 

The Architecture of Beejapoor, by Col. M. Taylor. 

The Kamil of El-Mubarrad: by W. Wright, Part ITT. 

Jacdut’s Geographisches Worterbuch: Erste and Zweite Hialfte. 
Bog 61-118. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Ist January, 1867. 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 
1866, Part IV. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, No. XIII. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical record, No. XX. N.S. 

Comptes Rendus des Séances de ]’Académie des Sciences, Nos. 
26 and 27, 1866. 

Tables des Comptes Rendus, Premier Semestre, 1866. 

Journal des Savants, December, 1866. 

The Westminster Review, No. LXI. January, 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History No. CIX. January 
1867. 
a Hachange. 
The Atheneum, December, 1866. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Aprit, 1867. 
—-r O@Oue- 


A meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was held on Wednesday 
the 8rd April, at 9 Pp. mM. 
Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Presentations were announced :— 
1. From A. Grote, Esq. a specimen of Tragulus Javanicus. 
2. From Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison, a specimen of Larus Ichthyaetus, 
a Sea Gull, shot at Umritsar in the Punjab in May last. 
3. From Lieutenant J. Waterhouse, a box of specimens of plum- 
bago from the Sonah mines near Delhi. 
4, From Baboo Gour Doss Bysack, a few bricks and a carved 
Koran stand from the Sat-Gombouj of Bagharhaut. 
_ 5. From the Rev. C. H. Dall, 8 photographs of the hairy family 
at Ava. 
6. From Captain J. Anderson, a fragment of stone from the old 
tomb of Mrs. Mary Hastings at Berhampore with a copy of the 
epitaph. 
7. Mr. Blanford exhibited, on part of Mr. Grote, a few specimens 
‘Of a curious sponge (“‘ Ragaderos’’) from the Philippine islands. 
8. The Council reported that they have elected H. Blochmann, Esq. 
a member of the Library Committee. 
9. The following gentlemen, proposed at the last meeting, were 
balloted for and elected as ordinary members :— Major G. Mainwaring ; 
-Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford ; the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Sherif ul Omrah 
Bahadur, K. C. 8. I.; Dr. Mohindra Lala Sirkar, 
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10. The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot as ordinary 
members at the next meeting :— 

Lieutenant EH. J. Steel, R. A. of the Revenue Survey, Debroogur, 
Assam, proposed by Captain H. H. G. Austen, and seconded by Mr, 
H. F. Blanford. 

The Hon’ble F. Glover, proposed by Mr, E. C. Bayley, and seconded 
by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Dr. B. N. Hyatt, Civil Surgeon, Ranchee, proposed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel EK. T. Dalton, and seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

Dr. EH. Bonavia, Assistant Surgeon, Lucknow, proposed by Dr. J. 
Anderson, and seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

Dr. 8. C. Mackenzie, proposed by Dr. Ewart, seconded by Dr. Collest 

J. A. B. Nelson, Esq. proposed by Mr. A. Grote, and seconded by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

11. Letters were read from H. W. Clementson, Esq. and Captain — 
W. G. Murray, intimating their desire to withdraw from the Society. 

12. The receipt of the following communications was announced :— 

1. From Babu Gopee Nath Sen, Abstract of Hourly Meteorological 
observations made at the Surveyor General’s Office in December last. 

2. From Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, F. R. G. S. Notes on 
the geological features of the country over the foot of the hills in the 
Western Bhotan Dooars. 

3. From Dr. BE, Bonavia, Affinity between the adjutant and the ~ 
domestic turkey. } 

4. From Babu Gour Doss Bysack, “ Antiquities of Bagharhaut.” — 

13. At the request of the President, Mr. D. Waldie read the 
following abstract of his experimental investigations connected with 
the water supply to Calcutta, Part ITI. 4 

“The object of this communication is to correct a few errors and 
deficiencies in the former papers, and supply additional information, 50. 
as to render the inquiry more complete. It will also direct attention 
to some points of importance calling for special consideration, 

“ The general constitution of the Hooghly water, as regards its minera 
constituents, is exhibited by two tables, one giving the proportions of 
these in a way favourable for comparing its variations at different 
seasons, and another shewing its hardness. Though the water is 
rather hard during the dry season, the hardness is reduced to a very 
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small amount by boiling. It is superior in this respect to what can 
usually be obtained for the supply of towns. The influence of the 
tides during the hot season was considered in the first communication : 
the tidal water increases the amount of commion salt, but does not 
very greatly increase the hardness. 

“ As regards organic matter, numerous observations have been made 
since the last communication was laid before the Society, partly to 
meet objections raised against the former results, which objections 
however may now be considered as withdrawn. 

“Further examination of the various waters by oxidation by 
permanganate of potash has not increased the author’s opinion of its 
value, and two tables are given which it is believed will justify this 
unfavourable opinion. The first exhibited the very rapid change 
which takes place in the deoxidating power of many waters both 
river and tank, this power diminishing within two days to one half, 
one third, or even less, of its original amount. This is not noticed in 
the London Reports, probably because the samples having been taken 
from the street mains, the water is at least two or three days old, after 
which it changes much more slowly. The oxidation test appears to 
indicate only certain kinds of impurities,—probably products of 
fermentation or putrefaction, or even of living vegetable organisms, and 
it is doubtful if it gives much important information of the quality of 
these, as the second table shews that General’s Tank water (considered 
the best for drinking in Calcutta) equals in deoxidating power the 
the water of the salt marsh to the east of the town; and that the water 
- of the Circular canal, which receives the greater part of the sewerage 
of Calcutta, requires no more oxygen than that of the best tanks. 

“ The determination of organic matter by weight is the most trust- 
{ worthy. Care has been taken in all the recent analyses to proceed to 

the evaporation without delay, but continued observation has also 
ghewn that the results formerly given cannot have been far wrong. 
The quantity of organic matter in the river water for the months of 
January and November has in no case exceeded 15 grains per 100,000 
. grains, or 1.05 grains per gallon. A table is given of the results at 
all seasons, which distinctly shews the influence of the tides, the quan- 
tity of organic matter during flood tide being from one and half to 
two and half times greater than during ebb tide. Yet the highest 
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obtained was 2.7 grains per 100,000 grains, or rather less than 2 
grains per gallon, 

‘¢ Another table exhibits the amount of organic matter in the water 
of the Salt Water Lake and Circular canal. On the 18th February the 
water of the marsh contained only 6.5 grains per 100,000 grains or 
4.55 grains per gallon. A calculation made on data supplied by Mr. 
Leonard (reduced to one half on account of uncertainty) or 5000 
ft. per second of water flowing in the river at the minimum, shew 
that though Mr. Clark’s supply of 6,000,000 gallons of water per day 
flowed into the river in as concentrated a state of impurity as the 
filthiest ditches of Calcutta during the hot season, it would add of 
organic matter to the river water only to the extent of 5 or 6 
hundredths of a grain per gallon. The allowance is extravagant, yet 
the addition is but small. 

“‘ Trials for Ammonia, exhibited in tables, shew that the water during 
the cold season is at its purest, and other observations on the organic 
matter are confirmatory of those previously made. 

‘“‘ Further observations on the tank waters confirm the conclusions — 
formerly drawn. Additional samples have been examined in the 
northern part of the town, with reference to a tank proposed to be 
excavated there by the Municipality. All the tank waters examined, 
except those of the Maidan tanks and Dalhousie Square Tank, | 
contained much more saline matter and were much harder both before 
and after boiling than the river water at its worst (except as regards 
salt during flood tide in May and June,) and contained much more | 
organic matter,—two, three, or four times as much. The water of the 
street aqueduct (from the river) was greatly superior in every respect. 
Water obtained from temporary wells dug for the purpose was care- ~ 
fully analysed and found to be simply sewage water, deprived of the 
greater part of its bad smell by passing through the earth ; indicating 4 
that the soil is more or less penetrated by sewage water all over the - 
town. 


‘“‘ Further consideration had been given to the nature of the organic a 
matter, confirmatory of former observations. The organic matter ia 


the river water during the rainy season was analagous to that of tank 


water, and contained a larger proportion of vegetable matter than that. ‘ 


of the dry season. But it by no means followed that it was less 
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objectionable. When partially separated from saline matter, its 
general properties more resembled those of animal excrementitious 
matter, while those of the dry season water more resembled urinous 
secretions. The rainy season water also seemed to contain much more 
living germs. 
* As to the question of taking water from Cossipore, it may be said 
that it would scarcely be advisable to do so, as there can be no doubt 
of the influence of the tide rendering the water impure: whether a 
point nearer than Pultah would be suitable, could only be determined 
by observations during. the hot season. But there is a point of greater 
importance to consider, namely the state of the river water during the 
rains, especially during the early part of the season. The water then 
contained the sewerage of thousands of square miles of country, and 
was much more putrid and offensive than even the flood tide water of 
the hot season ; and besides contained a large quantity of mud in a 
very fine state of division, very difficult to get rid of either by sub- 
sidence or filtration; and this water cannot be avoided by taking it 
from Pultah. The greater impurity of river waters during floods is a 
fact well recognized in England, and here we have all the floods 
of the year concentrated into one great flood. The Engineer to the 
Municipality had taken into account the unusual quantity of mud 
in the water at this season, and had made arrangements intended to 
obviate the difficulty: but there is great reason to fear that these 
“measures will be very inadequate for the purpose, and that the large 
‘covered reservoirs will, during the early months of the rains, supply 
water of a very offensive character, and perhaps taint it for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. There is no evidence in the Hngineer’s 
Report that the extent of the difficulty has been appreciated or even 
properly understood, or that the efficiency of the means to remedy it 
has been satisfactorily ascertained.” 


LIBRARY. 
The following additions were made to the Library since the meeting 
held in March :— 
** The names of Donors in Capitals. 
Presentations. 
Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich Koniglichen Geologischen Reichsanstalt. 
—Vol. XV, XVI.—Tue K. K. Guon, Retcusansratr, 


| 
| 
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The History of India in Urdu, No. 9.—Tue Scmyeiric Soctery 
or ALLYGURH. 

Professional papers on Indian Engineering, No. 14, Vol. 1V.—Tur — 
Eprror. 

Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College 1865.—Tuz Trusrens or tHE Museu. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey of the U.S. 
1859 and 1860.—Tue Unrrep States or America. 

Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History for 1864.— 
Tur Boston Naturat History Socrery. 

Conditions and Doings of the Boston N. H. Society for 1864.— 
THe Boston Narurat History Society. 

Documents of the United States Sanitary Commission, 3 Vols.—Tuax ~ 
U. 8. Sanrrary Commission. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1864.—Tue Institution, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. V. pt. 3.—Tux 
Govt. or Brnaat. 

Catalogue of the Organic Remains belonging to the Cephalopoda in 
the Museum, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta—Tue Govr. or 
BeEnGat. 

Catalogue of the Meteorites in the Museum, Geological Survey of 
India, Calcutta—Tur Govt. or Benaat. 

A Narrative of the Russian Military Expedition to Khiva under 
General Perofski in 1839.—Tur Govt. or Brnaat. 

Notes on the Geographical, Statistical and General condition of Pur- 
gunna Palamow, by Major G. H. Thompson.—-Tuz Govt. or Bunaan, — 

Report on the Registration of Ozone in the Bombay Presidency 
for 1864-65.—Tue Govt. or Benaat. 

Ueber ein Fragment der Bhagavati, 1st part, by Prof. A. Weber 
Toe AvtHor. : 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. OL. 
New Series (Extract of the Proceedings of the International Sanitary 4 
Conference of 1866.)—Tur Govt. or Bomsay. ¢ 


Annual Report of the Administration of the Madras Presidency a 
for 1865-66..—Tur Govt. or Benaan. q 
General Report on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1865-66.—Tne Gov, or Brenan. 4 
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- Report on the Administration of the N. W. Provinces for 1865-66. 
—Tue Govt. oF Benet. 

Annual Report on the Operations of the Post Office of India for 
1865-66.—Tux Govr. of Bunaat. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for 1865-66. 
— Tue Govt. or Benaat. 

Annual Report of the Administration of Coorg for 1865-66.—Tux 
Govt. or Brenaat. 

General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories 
for 1865-66.—Tue Govt. or Bena@at. 

Annual Report on the Administration of Mysore for 1865-66.—TuE 
Govr. or Buneat. 

Report on the Administration of the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair and Andaman Islands for 1865-66.—Tux Gov. or Banat. 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Straits Settlement 
for 1865-66.—Tuxr Govt. or Benet. 

Six Copies of Papers relating to the Aboriginal tribes of the Cen- 
tral Provinces left in MSS. by the late Rev. 8. Hislop, edited by R. 
Temple, C. S. 1.—Tux Eniror. 

Six Copies of the Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, part 1—Tusr 
Curer ComMMIssIONER OF THE CENTRAL PRoviNncss. 

_ Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Vol. IV, 
_ parts VIT and VIIL.— Tux Royan Insrrrvurion. 
The journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, New Series, Vol. II, pt. I1—Tuu Roya Astatic Soorery. 
Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
_za Miinchen, 1865, Il, Hefte IIL and IV ; 1866, I, Hefte I, II, III, IV, 
_ and If Heft 1—Tue Acapemy or Sciences, Montcn. 
Abhandlungen der Philos. Philologischen Classe der Koéniglich 
_ Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. X, Abth. 3, Vol. XI, 
Abth. 1. Historische Classe, Vol. X, Abth. 2.—Tue Acapremy or 
Screncres, Municu. 
_ Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV, No. 89.— 
Tue Royat Soctery. 
Journal Asiatique, 6th Series, Vol. VIII, Nos. 29, 30, 31—Tux 
_ Asiatic Socrery or Panis. 
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General Report of the Administration of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1864-65.—Tue Govt. or Banat. 

Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India for 1865-66.—_ 
Tue Govt. oF Brena@at. | 

Annual Report of the Administration of the Province of Oudh for 
1865-66.—Tur Govr. or Bunaat. 

Discours d’ouverture du 4 Décembre 1865, by M. G. de Tassy.— | 
Tur Avrnor. 2 

The policy of the Future in India. A letter to the Right Hon’ble 
Lord Cranborne, by W. Knighton, LL. D.—Tusz Eprror. 

Entwicklung der Ideen in der Naturwissenschaft. Rede in der 
offentlichen Sitzung der. k. Akademie der Wissenschaften am 25 Juli — 
1866. By Justus, F. von Liebig.—Tue Autuor. 

Die Bedeutung moderner Gradmessungen. Vortrag in der 6ffent- 
lichen Sitzung der. k. Akademie der Wissenschaften am 25 Juli, 1866, — 
By Dr. C. M. Bauernfeind.—Tux AvtHor. 

Die Gottesurtheile der Indier. Rede gehalten in der éffentlichen 
Sitzung der kénigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften, am 28 Marz, 1866. © 
By Emil Schlagintweit—Tur AvtHor. 

Report of the Administration of the Province of British Birma for 
1865-66.—Tue Govt. or Benaat. : 

Report of the Administration of the Hyderabad assigned Districts 
for 1865-66.—Tux Govt. or Benaat. 7 

Report of the Proceedings of the Government of India in the P. W. 
Department for 1864-65.—Tuz Govt. or Buneat. 

Narrative of the course of Legislation during the year 1865-66.—_ 
Tue Govt. or Bunaat. 


Lachange. 
The Atheneum, January 1867. 


Purchase. 
The Edinburgh Review, January 1867. a 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th January, 1867, and Ist February, — 
1867. - 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie 1866, No. 12. . 3 
Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences, Vol. LXIV. 3 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
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- Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, part 61. 

_ Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch, Band V, Liefc. V. 

~The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 110, Feby. 1867. 
- Journal des Savants, January 1867. 

~The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, No. 89. 

Notices et Extraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliothéque Impériale — 
et autres Bibliothéques, Vol. XX, Nos. 1 and 2and XXI, No. 2. 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausgegeben von 
der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Band IV. No. 5. 
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Arospectus 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION,] 


BY THE RIGHT REY. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


~ 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. | 


The former edition }as been out of print some years, and i 18 
often sought for. It 18, therefore, proposed to issue a Revises 
Hdition, with the notes ‘improved and the text in a OE REE type 
than the former edition. a 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved one, in 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies on ge 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, ¢ 
the text enlarged to a great extent. 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work wile 
put to press at once. ” 3 


BS, 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will.b oy 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Six Rupee 


per copy. g s 


bey 


N. B.—The Secretaries of he Asiatie Society of Bengal will I 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, W. 
published, to Indian subscribers. ¢ _ FS 


Abs * 

4 
The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Herman 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal chart of India, for gratuitous distribut ion t 


those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may beh had 
on application to the Secretary, 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. . Rb 
Authors who desire their communications to be aigeaipeaatael he 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Sonranl, a 


requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not mi 
3 or 4 octayo pages of letter press, ay 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL: 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


No. V.—MAY, 1867. 
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he bounds of its investigation will be the geographical limits of Asia: and 
n these limits its inquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by 
aimee by nature.’—Siz WiLL1AM JONES. 
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; ae TO SUBSCRIBERS, PER NUMBER, .. cececcsees. 3 annas, 
: ot ‘To NON-SUBSCBIBERS, 2. ccc segs ccsscvctsseeee 4 annas, 


’ & re 


are ‘Numbers of Vols. XII. to XXII. of the Journal on sale at the Society’s 

os in Park Street, to Subscribers, at 1 Re. per Number ;—to Non- Subscribers, 

3 Rs,, per Wamber :—and of Vols. XXV. to XXXIII., to Subscribers, 
Rg ? per Number ;—to Non-Subscribers, at 2 Rs., per N umber. 
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4 thes e works are to be addressed in India; orm London, to Messrs. Williams 


ns Norgate 14, Henrietta Street. 


bis requested that communications for the Jowrnal or Proceedings may be 
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CALCUTTA : 


| PRINTED BY C. B. LEWIS, AT THE BAPTIST MISSION PRESS, 
1867. 


t under cover to the General Secretary As. Soc. to whom all orders for 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For May, 1867. 
=O @ Our 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the Ist instant, at 9 p. Mm. 
Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and ered 
Presentations were announced— 
1. From the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces :— 
Six copies of a set of papers on the Central Provinces, left in 
manuscript by the late Rev. 8. Hislop. 
2. From Mr. Temple, six copies of the Central Provinces 
- Gazetteer, P. I. 
The following gentlemen, proposed and seconded at thel ast wae 
were balloted for and elected as ordinary members :— 
Lieut. E. J. Steel. 
The Hon’ble F. Glover. 
Dr. B. N. Hyatt. 
Dr. E. Bonavia. 
Dr. 8. C. Mackenzie, and 
J. A. B. Nelson, Esq. 
' The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot as ordinary 
members at the next meeting :— 
- Lieutenant J. Gregory, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, pro- 
posed by Lieutenant J. Williamson, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 
_ The Right Rev. Dr. Milman, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, proposed 
by the Ven’ble Archdeacon J. H. Pratt, seconded by the Hon’ble 
C. B. Trevor, 
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William Duthoits, Esq. C.S., proposed by the Hon’ble G. Camp- 
bell, seconded by R. Spankie, Esq. 

John Middleton Scott, Esq., A.B., C.E., &., Assistant Professor 
of Engineering, Presidency College, proposed by V. Ball, Esq,, 
seconded by M. H. Ormsby, Hsq., for re-election. ° 

Babu Obhoy Churn Mullick, Roy Bahadur, Deputy Collector, 
proposed by Babu Gour Doss Bysack, seconded by the President. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
their names from the Society :— 


W. H. Stevens, Esq. 
H. Leeds, Esq., and 
J. H. Mathews, Esq. 


3. Read the following letter from Coowar Mohendra Narain Deb. 


“ Sobhabazar, Rajbaree, 23rd April, 1867, 
“ To the Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

‘Dear Sir,—With feelings of the deepest sorrow, I beg to announce 
to you the melancholy intelligence of the death of my father Raja 
Sir Radhakanta Bahadur, K.C.8.I. Atelegram from Brindabana 
vid Muthra, dated the 20th instant, has brought the heart-rending — 
news that the Raja breathed his last at noon on the 19th instant, 
The information I have as yet received regarding his last illness is 
imperfect,” 

In moving the following resolution’ on part of the Council, the 
President said— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—Since our last meeting we have received the melan- — 
choly intelligence of the death of one of our most distinguished , 
members. On the 19th of last month, Raja Sir Radhaékanta Deva 
Bahadur, a Knight of the Star of India, an oriental scholar of the 
highest attainments, and a leader of all that was enlightened and- 
distinguished in native society in Bengal, died at the adyanced age 
of 85 years, at the ancient city of Brindébana where (as I am ing 
formed) he had retired, to pass some portion of the close of his long 
and useful life in repose and meditation. The loss of this dis- 4 
tinguished man, who was so highly revered throughout Bengal, is 
lamented not only by his relatives and countrymen generally, but — 
by this Society and by many European friends, who had learned not 
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only to admire the erudition of the great oriental scholar, but to 
respect the perfect character of the Bengali gentleman. 

“‘T feel quite incompetent to do justice to the many virtues of one 
“who was so universally respected, never having had the advantage 
of his personal acquaintance; but it is not the less incumbent on me, 
representing for the occasion the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to bear 
its testimony to the exalted merits of the great and good man whose 
loss, as an honorary member, we have now to deplore. I therefore 
beg to propose the following resolution on the part of the Council 
of the Asiatic Society :— 

“That this meeting desires to record an expression of its deep and 
sincere regret at the death of the Raja, Sir Radhakanta Deva Bahadur, 
K. C. S. I, an accomplished and distinguished scholar, whose 
eminent services to the cause of oriental literature during half a 
century, were, in March 1855, especially acknowledged by his elec- 
tion as an honorary member of the Society.” 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra, in seconding the resolution, said, ‘ It 
is a source of great satisfaction to me to find that the Council has 
recommended to the favourable notice of the Society the resolution 
which you have moved, to commemorate the services of a countryman 
of mine, and one whom I had the privilege to call a friend for the 
last five and twenty years. It isin every way. worthy of this, the 
oldest Asiatic Society, which was the first to lay open the store- 
house of the Oriental classics to the scholars of Hurope, and it is 
_ worthy of the great man to whose memory it is devoted. Raja 
Radhékénta is no more ; he is gone to an unknown region of spirits, 
where human praise can be of no avail to him; but we do well to 
express our respect for scholars who, like him, have laboured long 
and successfully in the field of Indian literature. It is a premium 
on merit which is sure to promote the object of this Society. 

“ The literary life of Rajé Radhakanta extends over a period of sixty 
years. He was born in the year 1784, and early evinced a strong 
love of reading and of knowledge, and care was taken by his worthy 
father to provide for him an education befitting his high rank and 
social position. According to the custom of the time, his first atten- 
- tion was drawn to the Persian and Arabic languages ; but he subse- 

quently studied most thoroughly the Sanskrit, the English and the 
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vernaculars,—Hindi, Urdu, and Bengali. His ancestors were noted 
for their devotion to the British nation under which they had lived 
and thrived ; and, following their footsteps, he attached himself to some 
of the leading Englishmen of his time, whose example exercised the 
most salutary influence on his whole life. Among them were Cole- 
brooke, Wilson and David Hare, who had formed a Society for the 
extension of school education in this country, and he was appointed 
its Honorary Secretary. In this capacity he felt the want of good 
school books, and at once set himself to supply the desideratum. 
The Primers and Readers which he then compiled were the first of 
the kind in our language, and they have been the model upon which 
all others have subsequently been formed. The want of education 
for our females also attracted his notice at this time; and in the 
language of the late Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, to him ‘belongs the 
credit of being the first native of India, who, in modern times, has 
pointed out the folly and wickedness of allowing women to grow 
up in utter ignorance.’ A number of schools, both for boys and 
girls, were established under his care, and the little pupils used an- 
nually to assemble in his palatial residence at Shobhabazdr to pass 
examinations and receive prizes. Indeed, what he did in those days 


in Bengal for female education, has never been attempted since. He — 


was also instrumental, in conjunction with the late Sir Edward Hyde 


East, in the establishment of the Hindu College, which has done so j 


much for the social, moral and intellectual advancement of the 
people of this country. He was appointed one of the governors of 
the Institution, and in that capacity took a deep interest in its wel- 


fare for near forty years. Although not born a Kulin, and therefore - 


not of the aristocracy of the country according to Indian notions, 
his alliance by marriage, and the office which his grandfather held 


in the time of Lord Clive, as the head of the Jdtimdld Kdchdri or 


the Court for the settlement of disputes regarding caste, gave him 


great influence among his countrymen, and for thirty years he held — 


the leadership of the Hindus of Bengal. Gentle, frank and affable 


by nature, and possessed of excellent address, he won the good will 


and admiration of all who came in contact with him, and never created 
an enemy. Sir Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of the late Supreme Court, 


used to say of him that ‘ he was a pattern of gentlemanliness which — 


we would all do well to imitate.’ 
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“He was a Hindu, and lived and died in firm faith in his Maker 
as taught in the religion of his forefathers. This may have made 
him appear as an obstructive in the way of those of his countrymen 
_ who yearned for speedy reformation in matters relating to religion 
and caste ; but he never opposed any measure with the bigotry of 
a partizan, and if sincerity be a virtue, he had it to perfection. 

“Tt is, however, not by reference to his social and moral qualities 
that I wish to support his claim to our respect. It is as the author 
of the great Sanskrit Encyclopedia, the Sabdakalpadruma, that he 
distinguished himself most, and claims our regard. In bulk that 
work extends to eight folio volumes of about a thousand pages each, 
and it took up the best portion of the Raja’s life for its completion. 
When Ferdusi completed his Shahnamah, he said : Bast sdl burdam 
basar nam ranj, ‘for thirty years have I borne labours innumerable 
to complete my work.’ But Ferdusi was born in poverty, and 
depended on his song for his bread ; Raja Radhakanta was the son of 
one of the richest men inthe town, and was surrounded by wealth 
and luxury on every side. He had, therefore, to overcome the in- 
fluence which great wealth, high position, and want of official occu- 
pation exercise on young men just entering life in this country. But 
he possessed a strength of mind not unequal to the task he had set 
before him, and he devoted near forty years of his life in compiling 
his great work. In Europe where all works of reference are easily 
_ procured and in print, and every assistance is at hand, such a lexicon 
as the Sabdakalpadruma would have secured the highest honours to 
its author. In India fifty years ago no such advantages were avail- 
able ; the Raja had to collect his materials from the most inaccessible 
sources ; he had to pore over musty manuscripts and illegible scribblings 
“on palm leaves, which alone contained his text, and he had to 
become his own type-founder, printer, and press-reader, before he 
could send forth a single page of his work to the public. The labour 
he had to undergo in these occupations was immense, and that it 
bore good fruit is evident from the manner in which it was received 
‘by scholars in Europe, and the honours which were showered on him 
by princes and learned bodies to mark their high sense of its value. 
“The Czar of Russia and the King of Denmark sent him medals, and 
; the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, the Royal Academy of 
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Berlin, the Kaiserliche Academie of Vienna, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the Société Asiatique of Paris, 
the Oriental Societies of Germany and North America, and the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries sent him their diplomas, and 
elected him their honorary or corresponding member ; and last, 
though not least, our own Gracious Sovereign bestowed on him the Star 
of India in recognition of his exalted merits, The Raja is now dead, 
but, to quote an American orator, ‘“ Death has not surprised us by 
an unseasonable blow. It has cast its shroud only over_ mature 
years, over long protracted literary service, and over life when the 
ends of living had been accomplished.” But the great work of the 
Kiaja remains, and as long as a taste for Sanskrit literature shall 
endure, so long we may confidently say, monwmenta manebunt.”’ 

5. The Council reported that they have adopted the following 
report of the Philological Committee recommending to introduce the 
Jonesian System of transliteration in spelling oriental names in the 
Society’s Journal and Proceedings :— 

“The Philological Committee of the Asiatic Society, having taken 
into consideration a proposition of Babu Rajendraléla Mitra, referred 
to them by the Council, for the adoption of a uniform system for the 
romanising of oriental words in the Journal, beg to report that it 
is highly desirable that the system recommended—that of Sir 
William Jones as modified by Professor H. H. Wilson—should be 
adopted. 

“‘ They are of opinion, however, that before enforcing it as regards 
contributions to the Journal, it would be well to print a Key to | 
the system, and to circulate it for the information and use of J 
contributors. 

“‘ As regards the linguistic vocabularies, the Committee recommend 
that those that have been already received, should be returned to 
their authors with a copy of the Key to have them revised and put 
into one uniform system of spelling ; and all future contributions of 
the kind should be treated in the same way. 

‘Copies of the Key should also be sent to Government, with a re- 
quest that they may circulate them among those who have been called — 


upon to co-operate in carrying out the proposed ethnological con- | 
gess. 
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“Further, with a view to get the system generally adopted, the 
Council should place itself in communication with the Punjab and 
the Nagpur branches of the Society, as also with the Bombay and 
the Madras Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and ask their opinion and co-operation. 

“‘ By. order of the Committee, 
*¢ RAJENDRALALA Mirra, 
“ Secy. Phil. Comtee. Asiatic Society.” 

Astattc Socrety’s Rooms, 

27th March, 1867. 

The Council recommended the election of H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
F. G. §., in place of Colonel J. EH. Gastrell, as member of the 
Council and Honorary Treasurer of the Society ;—of M. H. Ormsby, 
Esq., LL. B: C. E., in place of H. F. Blanford, Esq., as a member 
and Honorary Secretary ;—and of Mr. Justice Phear and Coowar 
Harendra Krishna, in place of the Hon’ble G. Campbell and Dr. T. 
Oldham, as members of their body. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced :— 

From F. Hill, Esq. C. E..on the newly invented steam engine of 
Mr. R. W. Thompson. 

At the request of the President, Babu Gour Doss Bysack read his 
paper on the antiquities of Bagarhat of which the following is an 


~ abstract :— 


The village of Bagarhat is situated 30 miles to the N. E. of 


Khulneah in Jessore. Four hundred and fifty years ago it was the 


seat of a collectorate or tehsilddri, at the head of which was one 
Khén Jehén a Pathén nobleman of distinction. He greatly im- 


_ proved the place and erected many stately edifices, of which only 


two now remain, a tomb and a mosque. The former is a brick 


: 


. 
| 


building 48 feet square and surmounted by a magnificent dome. 
The floor of the chamber is inlaid with encaustic tiles, and the 
gravestone—a large slab of Jeypur marble—bears date A. D. 1458. 
Close by it is a small grave which holds the mortal remains of one 
Pir Ally, a convert to Mahomedanism, who out-casted certain 
brahmins whose descendants are to this day known by the name of 


Pirallis. Close by this tomb there is a large tank, containing a 


number of tame crocodiles, whose blessings are sought by thousands 
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ef sick and childless people every year. Three miles to the south of — 
the tomb, stands a large mosque called the Sdtgumbaj or “‘ the mosque 
of 60 domes.” It is an oblong building, 144 feet by 96 feet, having 
sixty pillars of brick and stone and 77 domes on the roof. The floor is — 
paved with encaustic tiles. At the end of the paper there is short — 
account of a curious physical phenomenon, being a series of sounds as ~ 
of distant guns which are heard at Bagarhat and all along the mouth 
of the Gangetic delta to Bakergunge. After storms and during calms 
the sounds are said to be the loudest. Some suppose it to be the — 
result of the surf breaking with force on a low beech, but the Babu 
believes it to proceed from some subterranean cause. 

At the request of the President Mr. Hill read his paper. 

Proposed by Dr. Partridge and unanimously carried, that the 
thanks of the Seciety be given to Babu Gour Doss Bysack and Mr. 
FP. 

LIBRARY. , 

The following additions were made to the Library since the meeting ; 
held in May :— 

Presentations. 
** The names of Donors in Capitals. 

Durjana Kari Panchénana by Rangéchéri Swami.—BAsu Razenpra — 
LAua Mirra. 

Report of the Government Charitable Dispensaries of Bengal for the 
year 1865.—TuE Govt. or Brnaat. : 
Selections from the records of the Government of the N. W. P. 
New Series Vol. II].—Tue Govz. or tue N. W. P. 

The Rahasya Sandarbha, Vol. IV. No. 38.—Tue Catourta Scnooill 
Boox Society. 

Social Science for India, a paper read before the Oudh Scientific 
Association, by Syud Shurfooddeen.—Tue Ovupn Scrmnriri¢c Assoq 
CIATION. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie of Paris, for February 1867. 
Tue Society, 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palwontologia Indica, 
Vol. V. parts 1-4.—Tue Surv. or tHe Guou. SuRvEY. 

Purchases. 


The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol, II, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, d 
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Comptes Rendus, Vol. LXIV. Nos. 6 and 7. 


Revue et Magasin De Zoologie, 1867, No. 1. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. XIX. No 3. 

The Ibis, Vol. III. No 9, New Series. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th February, 1867. 

Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde, in den 
Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859, unter den Befehlen des Commodore B. 
von Willerstorf-Urbair. 

Zootogiscuer Turi: Fische, 1 and 2 Abtheilung, by Dr. Rudolf 
Kner. 

Amphibien, by Dr. Franz Steindachner, 1 Band. 

Vogel, by Dr. August von Pelzeln, 1 Band. 

Formicidae, by Dr. Gustav L. Mayr. 

Hemipteren, by Dr. Gustav L. Mayr. 

Neuropteren, by F. Brauer. 

Lepidopteren, by Dr. C. Felder and R. Felder. 

Grotociscuzr Truitt, by Dr. F. Hochstetter and Dr. M. Hornes, 
Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2. 

STATIsTISCH-CoMMERCIELLER Tutt, by Dr. K. Scherzer, 2 Vols. 

MepiziniscuerR Tout, by Dr. E. Schwarz, Vol. I. 

Les Polynésiens et leurs Migrations, by M. De Quatrefages. 

Dei Molluschi Raccolti dalla Missione Italiana in Persia. 

Catalogue Général de la Librairie Francaise pendant 25 Ans. 
— (1840—1865) By O. Lorenz, Liv I, II, III. 

_ Die Persischen Handschriften der K. Hof-und Staatsbibliothek in 
~ Minchen, by J. Aumer. 
Die Arabischen Handschriften der K. Hof-und Staatsbibliothek in 
7 Minchen by J. Aumer. 

Die Preussische Expedition nach Ost-Asien. Nach Amtlichen 

~Quellen. Zweiter Band. 

Révolutions et Migrations des Peuples de la Haute Asie, by 
A. Jardot. 

Das Miinz-, Mass-, und Gewichtswesen in Vorderasien bis auf 
Alexander den Grossen, von J. Brandis. 

Captain Beddome’s Ferns of British India, Part XV. <a 


: 


Arospectys 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


~neger 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by alla 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is 
often sought for. Itis, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised — 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger typeg 4 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved on one, in 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was printed, and ~ 
the text enlarged to a great extent. 3 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be © 
put to press at once. 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will bal 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Sia Tapes 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of ne Asiatic Society of Bengal will Kean 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when 
published, to Indian subscribers. f 

The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Hermann 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal chart of India, for gratuitous distribution 05 
those members of the Society who wish for copies. ‘They may be t ad 
on application to the Secretary. ae 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. a : 

Authors who desire their communications to be discussed at t 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, an 
requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not exceed oa 
3 or 4 octavo pages of letter press. a 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For June, 1867. 


or BQO 


~The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday, the 5th instant, at 9 Pp. m. 

Dr. J. Ewart, in tlie chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From the Editor, the first Volume of the “‘ Pandit.’ 

2. From the Koéniglich Preussischen Arkademie der Wissen 
schaften, I. Abhandlungen, 1865. 

3. From the Government of Bombay, through Dr, R. L. Playfair, 
a copy of the “ Fishes of Zanzibar.” 

4. From Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford, Superintendent, Port Blair, 
specimens of a Fulgoria candelaria and a Phylliwm Siccigva, and “ck ny 
Skull of a Dugong. 

5. The following gentlemen, proposed and duly seconded at the 
last meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Milman, Lord Bishop of Calcutta.. 
Lieutenant J. Gregory. 
W. Duthoits, Esq., C. S, 
J. M. Scott, Esq., C. HE. 
Babu Obhoy Churn Mullick. 
6. The following gentlemen were candidates for election at the 
July meeting’. 
C. A. Hackett, Esq., A. R. S. M., Geological Survey of India, 
proposed by Mr. Ball, and seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 
Dr. C. Macnamara, proposed by the President, and seconded by Mr.. 
Ormsby. : 
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N. A. Belletty, Esq., Civil Assistant, Topographical Survey of India, 
proposed by Captain H. H. G. Austen, and seconded by Mr. Grote. 

Dr. J. J. Wood, officiating Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Fort — 
William, proposed by Dr. Ewart, and seconded by Dr. Partridge. 

The Council reported that they have elected the following gentle- 
men to fill up vacancies in the several Committees, | 

In the Inbrary Committee,—H. B. Medlicott, Hsq., and Cumar 
Harendra Krishna Deva. 

In the Natural History Committee,—H. B. Medlicott, Esq., 
V. Ball, Esq., Dr. J. Ewart, and, Mr. Justice Norman. | 

In the Statistical Committee,—Mr. Justice Phear. 

In the Linguistic Section of the Lthnological Committee,— 
Mr. Justice Markby. 7. 
A letter was read from Lieutenant-Colonel H. Raban, intimating — 
his desire to withdraw his name from the Society. 

Letters were read— 

7. From the Director of Public Instruction, forwarding a copy of 
Mr. Cowell’s Report on the Toles of Nuddea. 

No. 1547. 

From the Director of Public Instruction, 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Dated Fort William, 9th April, 1867. 

Srr,—I have the honor to forward herewith, for the information of 
the Asiatic Society, a copy of a report on the Sanskrit Toles of Nuddea’ 
by Mr. E. B. Cowell, late Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
W. 8. Arxkison, | 
Director of Public Instruction. 


From Ki. B. Cowntt, Esq., late Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
to W. 8. Arxiysoy, Lsq., Director of Public Instruction,—(dated 
the 19th January, 1867.) 


Sir,—I have the honor to forward you my Nuddea Report. As I 
have added at the end some remarks on its necessary defects and the 
causes of my long delay in sending it, I need not repeat them here. — 
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- Imay add that the report would have been finished before I left 
India, if my time had not been occupied by some communications 
about the Madrassah, which took off my thoughts from the report. 

I hope the report will be of some use, as itis. I wish I could return 
for a month to Nuddea, to make it better. 

From KH. B. Cows, Esq., late Principal of the Sanskrit College, 
to W. S. Arxinson, Hsq., Director of Public Instruction,—dated the 
17th January, 1867. 

Sitr,—I have the honor to forward to you the following report of 
my visit, in 1864, to the Toles of Nuddea :-— 
In accordance with your instructions I proceeded thither with Mr. 

Woodrow, and we were accompanied by Pandit Mahesa Chandra 

Nyayaratna, one of the Professors of the Sanskrit College, with 

whom I have for some years studied Nydya, and to whose wide 

attainments in Hindu philosophy, as well as general ability and learn- 
ing, I can testify from personal knowledge in the highest degree. We 
left Calcutta on Monday the 29th of February, and made Krishnagur 
our head quarters, whence we made daily excursions to Nuddea, 
which is about ten miles distant. I must not omit to mention that 
we received much attention from the Maharaja of Nuddea, who held 

a quast durbar of Pandits, which enabled us.to make the acquaintance 

of many who did not reside in Nuddea itself. I returned to Calcutta 


on the 8th of March. 


The word Tole (cbt) is a Bengali word of uncertain derivation ; but 
there are at least two Sanskrit words for the thing itself, chatdsh- 


 padthi, z. e., a place where the four vedas are studied, and matha, 


The former does not seem to be an ancient word, as I do not find any 
authority for it in the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary, except the 
‘Sabda Kalpa Dréima of Rajah Radha Kanta Deva; but matha is an 


old word and occurs at least as far back as the Amara Kosha. 


The institution is curious and interesting, as being undoubtedly a 
remnant of old times. It represents, in fact, the same state of feeling 
in ancient India as that which we find in ancient Greece, and which 
‘so continually comes up in Plato’s controversies with the Sophists or 
paid Professors of his day, viz., the popular prejudice against receiving 


mercenary reward for the communication of knowledge. The Pandit 


of a tole should properly not only instruct his pupils gratuitously, 
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but he should also provide them with food, clothing and lodging, 
during their stay under his teaching. He himself is to be remunerated 
indirectly by the invitations and presents which celebrity as a teacher 
would ensure his receiving at the religious ceremonies of the neigh- 
bouring zemindars. Thus my own visit was delayed some weeks in 
consequence of all the principal Pandits of Nuddea being absent, as 
they had gone to attend the craddha of the late Rajah of Cooch 
Behar. The tole system of Nuddea has, however, degenerated in 
this as in other respects. The Pandits of most toles in other districts 
still lodge and feed their pupils; but those of Nuddea, with very few 
exceptions, have been able to break through this custom. They now 
only supply their pupils with lodging, the reputation of Nuddea no 
doubt enabling them to attract students from other toles in spite of 
the greater inducements which the latter offer. 


The chief studies of Nuddea are Smriti and Nydya. It is the 


latter, especially, for which its name is celebrated all over India, 
Other provinces have their own peculiar schools of law, and Nuddea, 
therefore, can generally only attract students of Bengal to its Smriti 
toles; but in logic it has an unrivalled reputation. Chaitanya, the 


celebrated reviver of the mystic worship of Krishna at the close of the 


15th century, was a native of this place; and it has produced a suc- 


cession of great Naiyayika teachers, whose names are household words — 
in every Pandit family in India. In fact the name of Nuddea is 


associated with the latest development of the Nydya philosophy. 

The ancient Sutras or Aphorisms of Gotama do not represent the 
modern logic of India; and although the recent school may have 
added little or nothing to the real discoveries of the Hindu Aristotle, 
they have undoubtedly elaborated a most refined system of logomachy, 


far surpassing in subtilty and ingenuity all the scholastic disputations 


of medizval Europe. 
One of the most celebrated medieval logicians was Gangeca Upa- 


dhyaya of Mithila, who wrote a large treatise, called the Chintdmant, 


in four sections on the four Naiydéyika pramdnas or sources of know- 


ledge, 7. e., perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. It is 
this work which has furnished the text to the modern Nuddea school. 


Its most renowned members are the following. 


1, Raghunaétha Ciromani, who wrote a commentary on the first 


two sections of the Chintémani. This is called the Didhiti, 


> 
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2. Mathura Natha Tarkavagica, who wrote a gloss on the Didhiti 
and also an original comment on Gangega. 
3. Jagadica Tarkélankéra, who also wrote a commentary on part of 
_ the Didhiti as well as many other works, especially a very celebrated 
treatise on logic and grammar, called the cabda-cakti-prakacika. 
4. Gadadhara Bhattacharya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Didhiti and a series of works, such as the Vishayaté-vddartha, &c., 
on the abstrusest mysteries of the modern logic. 
5. Cankara Tarkavagica, who wrote a commentary called Patrika, 
on the harder passages of Mathura Natha, Jagadica, and Gadadhara, 
He seems to have flourished about sixty or seventy years ago: and it 
‘is he who is said to have brought to its height the present vicious 
system of disputatious logomachy which prevails in Nuddea. 
A tole is generally a mere collection of mud hovels round a qua- 
‘drangle, in which the students live in the most. primitive manner 
possible. The Pandit does not reside with them, but comes to teach 
them on the lawful days. Hach student has his own hut, with his 
brass waterpot and mat, and few have any other furniture. Most 
‘make their own copies of the books they use, and a large part of the 
year is vacation, during which they wander over the surrounding 
country on begging expeditions; but during the reading months 
much hard mental labour is undoubtedly gone through. On one side 
of the quadrangle there is a “lecture hall,’”’ usually on a raised _plat- 
form, some three feet from the ground ; it is open on one side, and just 
sheltered on the other three from the rain and wind. In some toles 
it is only a thatched shed; in others it is a little more elaborate. 
Only one tole in Nuddea can boast of any external adornment. This 
is the tole of Pandit Prasanna Chandra Tarkaratna. It was built for. 
him by a Babi of Lucknow, and is really an elegant building, occu- 
 pying about a beegah and ahalf of land. The quadrangle inside is 
about thirty yards square and contains thirty rooms for the students. 
The rooms are generally about nine feet long and eight wide, with a 
window and door; the corner rooms are rather larger. More than 
half of one side is given up to a lecture hall or dd/dn. This stands 
on a platform raised some five feet from the ground; it has two 
apartments, each about thirty-three feet in length, the outer is ten, 
the inner twelve feet wide ; and the front is supported by six pillars 
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which produce a very good effect. The other toles have no architec- | 
tural display whatever. Hverything is of a more than Spartan 
simplicity ; and one cannot help honouring the zeal for knowledge, 
however misdirected the zeal or useless the knowledge, which leads so 
many students, generation after generation, to devote themselves to 
such monastic privations and hardships. The love of fame is, no © 
doubt, the motive with many. The fact of having studied at Na- 
badwipa and gained an wpddhi there, will ensure respect for a Pandit in 
every part of India, from Lahore to Travancore. But there are some 
who are led by less worldly motives. These come to study Nyaya, as 
students came to the University of Paris in the middle ages, and one 
can hardly fail to be reminded of Chaucer’s lines about— . 


7: 


“ The clerk of Oxenforde also 

That unto logik hadde long ygo ; 

As lene was his horse as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake. 
And able that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel” gold in cofre.” 


I could not help looking at those unpretending lecture halls with a 
deep interest, as I thought of the Pandits lecturing there to genera- 
tion after generation of eager inquisitive minds. Seated on the floor 
with his ‘ corona’ of listening pupils round him, the teacher expatia- 
tes on those refinements of infinitesimal logic which make a Euro- 
pean’s brain dizzy to think of, but whose labyrinth a trained Nuddea 
student will thread with unfaltering precision. I noticed during 
my visit-middle-aged and even grayhaired men among the students of 
the celebrated toles, and some of these had come from such widely 
different homes as Lahore, Pooree, and the Tamil country. | 

I visited every tole in Nuddea, and examined every one with my 
Pandit more or less thoroughly. The following is a list; but the 
number of the students is probably not wholly accurate, as of course 
no register of attendance is kept, and it was not easy to decide 
whether absent students were really to be counted on the rolls or not. 
Professor Wilson found from 500 to 600 pupils at the time of his 
visit in 1829, the number is now less than 150. Part of the 
decrease may no doubt be attributed to the prevalence of the 
epidemic which has driven many away, and prevented others from 
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coming; but there are other and permanent causes at work for the 
overthrow of the scholastic glory of Nuddea. 
Smritt. 

1. The tole of Brajandth Vidydratna. Here there were seventeen 
students, four from the districts round Nuddea (degéya,) and thirteen 
from other parts of Bengal (bidegi.) Those from Bengal came from 
Dacca, Rungpore, Dinajpore, Jessore, Rajshahi, and Pubna. 

2. That of Rémndth Tarkasiddhdnta. WHere there were ten bidegi 
and five degiya students. The former came from Jessore, Khunla 
near Dacca, Dacca, Tripur, and Burisal. 

3. That of Madhusudan Nydyaratna, the brother of Hara Mohan 
Chudémani. Here there were three degiya and seven bidegs students, 
the latter from Jessore and Burisal. 

4. That of Hariddsa Giromani. Here there were four students, 
’ two from the neighbouring district and two from Dacca. 

5. That of Gib Nath Bidydbdchaspatr. Here there were four 
students, two of whom came from Midnapore and one from Jessore ; 
the fourth was a native of the Nuddea District. 

6. That of Prasanna Cimdr Vidydratna, brother of the deceased 
Cri Ram Tarkaratna. Here there were fourteen students, twelve of 
whom were bidegi, 2. e., as coming from Barisal, Dacca, and Chitta- 
gong.* 

Nydya, | 

1. That of the two brothers, Hara Mohan Chuddmani and Bhuvan- 
mohan Vidydratna, and their uncle, Raghtimani Vidydbhushan. 
Here there were twenty-one students, four degfya and seventeen 
bideg?,—the latter from Furreedpore, Burisal, Dacca, Midnapore, 
Jessore, Mithil4, and one even from Nepal. 

2. That of Prasanna Chandra Tarkaratna. Tere there were 
_ eighteen students, fourteen of whom were bidegé, 7. e., six from Mithi- 
da, five from Delhi and Lahore, two from Pooree and one from the 
‘Tamil country. 

3. That of Wddhava Chandra Tarkasiddhdata. Here there were 
sixteen students, eight of whom were bideg?, 7. e., four from Bakla - 
_ near Comilla, two from Dinajpore, and two from Jessore. 

* His pupils were quite middle-aged and some greyheaded. They wished to 


_ read with him, though a young man of twenty-five, as he belonged to a family 
dong renowned as Smarta Pandits. 
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4, That of Hart Nath Térkasiddhanta. Here there were thirteen 
students, ten of whom were brdegé, 7. e., five from Midnapore, four 
from Mithila, and one from Nepal. 

5. That of Krishna Kénta Qiroratna. Here there were two 
students, both from Jessore. . 

6. That of Brahmacrama Swami, a dandi Goswami. 

He had lately had seven students, but only one was with him ~ 
at the time of my visit. His former house was destroyed by an in- 
undation of the river. Before him it had been occupied by a very — 
celebrated dandi named Swayam Prakaga ; and tradition reports that 
it was at that house that the once projected College of Nuddea was to 
have been established. 

Thus at the time of my visit I found only twelve toles. Professor 
Wilson in 1829 appears.to have found twenty-five! 

Besides these regular toles, there is also an udasin or ascetic re- 
cluse from Pooree, named Kagi Nath Qstri, who teaches Vedanta to 
the students of other toles :— 

The following are some of the celebrated pandits in Nuddea 
without toles. 

1. Lél Mohan Vidyébhushan. | 

2. Nanda Kumér Vidydbhushan. These two are very learned in 

Sumriti. 
The following are profounlly versed in Nyaya :— 

3. Uméacharan Tarkaratna, 

Rajnaréyana Nyayabhushan. 
Nilmani Sarvabhauma. 
Surya Kanta Vidydlankar. 
Raghumani Tarkapanchanan. 
Uma Kanta Nyayaratna. 


s 


SOT OT 


Purushottam Nydyaratna. 
Ot « course there are also many toles in the villages round Nuddea, 
these I did not visit; but I particularly heard of that of Lakshmi 
Kanta Nyéyabhushan, the purohit or family priest of the Maharajah. 
He teaches Smriti at Barigachhi, about ten miles to the north 
Nuddea. I also heard a good deal of the Nyaya tole of Prasanna 
Chandra Nydyaratna at Belpokhar, three kroses north of Nuddea. 
This Pandit was one of the six who signed the petition to th 
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Lieutenant-Governor, the other five being, I believe, Nuddea 
Pandits. He told me that he had twenty-two students, eleven 
deciya and eleven bidegé from Mithila, Burdwan and Delhi. 

The Smriti students are said generally to study at a tole for 
eight years, the Nydya for ten years.* All toles are closed for ten 
days in each month, 7. e., on the Ist (pratipada), the 8th (ashtamz), 
13th (trayodagi) 14th (chaturdagi) and 15th pawrnamasi) of each 
paksha or fortnight, beside two weeks for the Saraswatee pooja and 
occasionally for other parvas. In Nydyatoles they close from Ratha 
to Rasa, 2. e., from Ashadha to Kaértika (five months). In Smriti toles 
they close for three months, from Bhadra to Kartika. But of course 
the studies are liable to irregular interruptions when the Pandits 
receive invitations from the zemindars. During the vacations the 
students go on begging expeditions (much as Hindoo and Buddhist 
ascetics have been famed for doing from immemorial times), or they 
return to their homes. 

The studies at the Nuddea toles are chiefly confined to the follow- 
ing works, or parts of works, on logic and law :— 

The chief works read in Nydya or Logic are, besides the well 
known standard works, the Bhashé-parichchheda and its commentary 
the Siddhanta Muktavali. 

- 1. For Vydpti or the doctrine of the syllogism (comprising also 
the endless subtleties on pakshatd, or the conditions and rules rela- 
ting to the minor term in its connection with the major term and 
the middle), the commentaries on the Didhiti by Mathuranétha, 
Jagadica and Gadadhara. 

/ 2. For hetwabhasa or the fallacies, the commentaries of Jagadica 
and Gadadhara. ' 

' 3. For Sémdnyalakshana jndna (one of the most abstruse dis- 
cussions of Hindu logic, referring to the transcendental perception, 
by which the mind, as it were, seizes the class in the individual, or, 
more properly, sees all the individuals under the one now present to 
the eye), the commentary of Jagadica. . 
4, The Kusumianjali, or the celebrated attempt of Udayana 


* Of course but for the continued interruptions the course of study could be 
finished in half the time. 
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Acharya to establish on Naiydéyik arguments the existence of the 
Supreme Being.* | 

5. The Cabda cakti prakagika of Jagadica. 

The chief works on Law or Smriti are— 

1. Parts of Raghunandana’s Ashtavingati Tattwa. 9 
2. Dayabhaga. : 

3. The Graddha viveka. 

4, The Prayacchitta viveka. 

The peculiarities of the Nuddea scholastic training may be summed 
up at once by a reference to that part of Bacon’s Novum Organons 
which describes the system of scholastic logic still current in his 
day. In the 29th Aphorism of the first book he says that those 
sciences which are founded on opinions and arbitrary dogmas, have 
a natural affinity to anticipation rather than to interpretation, and 
to the scholastic logic rather than to his proposed induction, for 
their object was to subdue assent, not things; to win victory in a 
disputation over an antagonist, not to extend man’s dominion over 
nature. We have here an exact account of Nuddea logic, and the 
class of men whom it tends to educate,—its sole end is vwichdra, to 
Win victory at a festival by clever arguments which silence the 
opponent for the time being. Many Pandits devote most of their — 
attention to the purvapakshas, 2. e., those parts of the popular trea- 
tises which give at great length the arguments of the opposite side 
to the author,—it being the established rule in Hindu dialectics 
that every writer must present at full his opponents’ views and 
exhaust all that can be adduced in their favour, before he proceeds 
to overthrow all that has been brought forward and to establish — 
his own opinion.f These Pandits are thus enabled to stock them-« 
selves with a store of plausible arguments to oppose a popularly 
received opinion, and thus to win the credit of ably supporting am 
apparently hopeless cause. The very form of Hindu logic necessitates _ 

* This has been edited with an English translation by the author of this 
ie The writer has heard Pundit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar relate how he 
first conceived his disgust at the native Nyaya, when as a student he once © 
spent a week of hard labour to master some abstruse opinion, which day 
after day was elncidated and at length made clear by the teacher. When ~ 


the class met the next day, the first thing they heard was, * now this view 
is only the pwrvapaksha, we must now proceed to shew that it is incorrect.” 
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error,—it is so fatally bound up with technical terms, that it inevita- 
bly degenerates into a mere playing with words; and this tendency, 
which is to some extent an inherent fault in Huropean, as well as 
Hindu, medizval logic, becomes exaggerated to its height in the 
modern Nuddea school. 

In three of the toles we had the students exercise themselves in 
a discussion; and it was very curious to watch the intense eagerness 
of the disputants, as well as the earnest sympathy of the surrounding 
students and Pandits. A successful sophism elicited a smile of ap- 
probation from all. 
_ The subject of one of these disputations was Sddhydbhdva or the 
absence of the major term. I could not follow the intricacies of the 
argument, but its summary was as follows .— 

All accept that Sddhydbhdva means the absolute absence of fire, 
as, ¢. g., in a lake of water. But how is this to be understood? 

a.—In the sentence the lake has the total absence of fire or is 
totally destitute of fire; it cannot be merely meant that all fire 
collectively is absent, because this equally applies to a volcano, as 
that has indeed fire, but it is only mountainous fire and not kitchen 
fire. The sentence would, in fact, be useless, as it would be as true 


of any thing in the world as of your lake,—nothing can have all 


fire in it. 6,—Again, as the volcano has the absence of fire and 
a jar, v7. e., has not fire and a jar both together, this is another way 


in which we might say that the same description would apply Gi 


unlimited) to a voleano and a lake, c.—I{ you say the lake has 


_ Kebala-vahni-abhava, 7. ¢., has the absence of fire alone, this gives 


rise to a quibble on the meaning of ‘alone.’ Thisis met by defining 


_ it, as “it is not the absence of anything besides fire but only the 


absence of fire,” (azlutaa Buta aca feu afer WIZ), this stops 
the apparent fault (or fallacy) of Ubhayapaksha. Then comes the 
question, “what is the meaning of the absence of all fire?” It is 
explained by cata afe a1 atta’, there not being any fire there—now 
in the mountain there is some( c@ia ) fire, and it is the absence of any 
(c@ta) that distinguishes the lake. Then comes the question, 


what is meant by ‘anything besides fire?’ Does fire mean here 
-mountain-fire or any kind of fire, and so on, for ever? For the series 


of endlessly emerging quibbles is never stopped by the exhaustion 
of the subject, but only of the disputants or the audience, 
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At the present time all vichdras are of this kind,—not to elucidate 
the real meaning (for this is accepted on the authority of the writer), 
but to endeavour to establish or overthrow some verbal quibble 
which seeks to impugn the perfect accuracy of the definition, 

In the teaching of the Pandits everything is directed to one end, 
ad bene disputandum. The primeval fault of the Hindu intellect 
has always been an excessive tendency to note the differences of 
things ;* and of course such teaching in logic and law only fosters 7 
this defect to the highest possible degree. 

As a specimen, I would subjoin a disquisition on the nature of | 
prohibition given by Pandit Brajanath Vidyaratna, the leading 
teacher of Siuriti. 

A student was selected during my visit to his tole to read = 
explain a portion of one of Raghunandana’s Tattwas. The passage 
brought up the question of prohibition or Nishedha, and this led to 
the Pandit’s giving a lecture on its nature and object. 

I must here premise that in Hindu logic there are three kinds of 
abhdva, v7. e., non-existence or absence.f These are respectively 
called “antecedent” (pragabhava),”’ emergent” (dhwansébhava) and 
“absolute” (atyantabhava). The first is the non-existence of a jar 
before it is made, which lasts from eternity down to the moment of 
its production and then ceases. ‘The second is the non-existence of 
a jar when it is broken, which begins from the moment of its 
fracture and goes on to eternity forward. ‘The third or absolute non- 
existence is seen in such sentences, as ‘ there is no jar on this spot ;” 
even if you move the jar thereto, there will be no jar in its” 
former spot. ‘The non-existence is always seen necessarily somewhere, 
else the jar would be omnipresent. 

Now the Pandit maintained that the object of “ command” (or vidhi) q 
was to produce action or activity (pravrittc); and similarly the objech 


* This tendency was at once the strength and weakness of the self-developell 
Hindu mind. Compare Novwm Organon, i. iv. “ Maximum et velut radicale 
discrimen ingeniorum, quoad philosophiam et scientias, illud est; quod alia 
ingenia sunt potiora et aptiora ad notandas rerum differentias, alia ad notandas 
rerum similitudines. Utr umque ingenium facile labitur in excessum, prenkeaay ‘ 
aut gradus rerum aut umbras.’ 

+ Properly there are four, but the fourth (mutual or inter-exclusive non- 
existence) does not come in here. This is in fact our ‘difference ; thus a jar 


and a chair mutually exclude one another, i, ¢., they are different things. je 
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of mshedha or“ prohibitfon” was to produce the absence (or non- 
existence) of activity, 2. e. pravritter abhdva. Now the question arises 
to which of the three kinds of abhdva does this belong ? 

He first shewed that it could not be the third or ‘ absolute” 
abhdva, as this would imply that the absence must always exist some- 
where, whether the prohibition be given or not. Neither could it be 
the “emergent,” as this would imply that the actions prohibited 
must necessarily have been previously done, before the prohibition 
could exist,—as if there could be no such thing as prevention but only 
cure! He therefore, concluded by exhaustion that the non-existence 
of action which a prohibition produced in its hearers was ‘‘ antecedent’’ 
or pragabhiva. In other words, until the prohibition is promulgated, 
the actions which it is to prohibit are of course not prohibited; they 
are not, therefore, so long the objects of its injunction; they only be- 
come so from the moment of its being issued. From the moment of 
its issue, these actions are forbidden, 2. e., the hearer of the law will 
thenceforth not do them. ‘There will therefore, in his case, be an 
absence of such prohibited actions, which will continue until he 
violates the law; and this absence will of course reach back to eter- 
nity, as until the prohibition came, he never could have committed 
them as prohibited. In other words, the non-existence of prohibited 
actions ceases only when, ajter the prohibition, some such action is 
performed.* 

This I think, is a fair and perhaps favourable specimen of the 
niceties of what Dr. Hall has well called ‘‘ the arcana of Hindu 
dialectics.’ t+ 
_ One of the things which most interested and surprised me in my visit 
to Nuddea was the great desire which I found everywhere existing for 
English education. Of course amongst the bidegs students this did not 
exist ; the grown up and elderly men who come to Nuddea to complete a 
purely Pandit education, only care for studies which will gain them 
reputation at home; but it is very different with the degcya students. 
I was continually receiving applications from the students for a free 


* The Pundit’s reasoning is perhaps illustrated by Gibbon’s remark on the 
_ injustice of a retro-active enactment, “which punishes offences which did not 
ewist at the time they were committed.” (Autobiography, p. 80.) 

- * A contribution towards an index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philoso- 
phical systems, p. 32. . ; 
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education in the Sanskrit College; everywhere the desire was expressed 
fora good Anglo-Sanskrit School. Such a school would effect more than 
anything else to abolish prejudice and to let light into a district which 
has long been a home of superstition and bigotry. The Church 
Missionary Society have long had a grant-in-aid school there. During 
the time of the Reverend 8. Hasel, Sanskrit used to be taught there 
to a certain extent; but what is wanted is a thoroughly good school, 
educating up to the Entrance Examination, and at the same time 
giving a sound training in Sanskrit Grammar and Poetry. Perhaps 
the existing school could be adapted to this purpose, if the Church ; ; 
Missionary Society were disposed heartily to enter into it. Anyway the 
establishment of such a school, either by the Church Missionary Society 
or by Government, appears to me to be a pressing want, and I should 
indeed rejoice if my visit resulted in such a measure. Compared to 
this, the question of improving the toles is a measure of very secon- 
dary importance. 

This leads me to notice a very interesting feature in Nuddea, 
which I was much surprised to find, and which seems to me a very 
remarkable proof, how a public demand is beginning to make itself 
felt for a better education than that given by the toles, even among 
the orthodox Hindu population. I refer to the Akhadds (STAG). 
These are schools kept by pupils of the Smriti or Nyaya toles, who 
here become in their turn teachers of grammar. I visited two of 
these schools, one held in the house of Pandit Ram Nath | 
Tarkasiddhaénta, and taught by Qri Naréyan Bhattacharjya and Cri 
Madhab Bhattacharjya. Here there were twelve students. The 
second was held in the house of Pandit Radhaballabha Bhattacharyya. 4 
and was taught by Kumuda Natha Ciromani and several other tole 
students. Here there were twenty-five scholars. In this Akhadd 
three students had finished the native grammar Mugdhabodha, | 
and began to read Kalidasa’s poem, the Kumara Sambhava. I | 
was interseted to learn that two of the lads studying there were | 
descendants in the seventh generation from the celebrated Pandit — 
Jagadica. In the first ‘Akhada’ a little English was algo taught, — 
and the first book of reading was in use. This last fact seems 
to me most significant, that even in Nuddea, the centre of Hindoo | 
exclusiveness, in a school entirely under the management of tole 


- 
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students, a provision was made, however imperfect, for teaching 
some little smattering of the language and learning of the West. 

- The toles of Nuddea receive at present an annual pension from 
Government of Rupees 1,200. The history of this grant appears to be 
as follows :— 

_ The Committee of Revenue found in 1784 that the Rajah of 
Nuddea used to grant an allowance to the Padoods (#f$S11) or Sanskrit 
students of the toles, and in September 1784 they appear, to a certain 
extent, to have sanctioned an annual grant of Rupees 1,200 to this 
object. It was paid from the Treasury of Nuddea, and distributed to 
the students by a person on the part of the zemindars.* 

On the 18th May, 1787 (further enquiry having been instituted) the 
Board of Revenue directed the Collector to continue the payment of 


the pension for the present, and to charge the same under the head 


of ‘Pension.’ On the strength of this order it was regularly paid 
to the students at the rate of Rupees 100 per mensem. In 1829, 
at the request of the Collector of Nuddea, the Civil Auditor 
(April 6th) made a reference enquiring as to the authority on 
which the pension was granted. The Board on the 6th June 
quoted their letter of the 18th May, 1787, and at the same time 


stated thus—‘‘ There is no mention whatever of this allowance on 


the accounts or correspondence relating to the decennial settlement ; 


and if the payment has been continued without enquiring on the 


authority, it ought to be immediately suspended and a full ex- 
planation of the irregularity furnished by the Collector.” The 
allowance was in consequence discontinued, but a remonstrance 
from the Nuddea students was received with the recommendations 


‘of the Moorshedabéd Commissioners, dated 22nd January, 1830, 
and was submitted to Government on the 12th February. 


“Meanwhile the late Professor H. H. Wilson (then Junior 
Member and Secretary to the General Committee of Public In- 
struction) had visited the toles and reported on their state; and 


in a letter dated 3rd August, 1830, Government sanctioned the 


* Professor Wilson in his Report describes this distribution as it existed in 


 histime, 1829. It was given to the bidesi students, 7. ¢., those who came from 
places more than three days’ journey from Nuddea, and it allowed them from 


twelve annas to one rupee per mensem. 
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continuance of the pension with arrears, and the payment has 
continued to the present time. | 

Professor Wilson remarks in his Report— Although the value of — 
the learning acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly estimated — 
by Europeans, yet it is in great repute with the natives, and its en- 
couragement even by the trifling sum awarded is a gracious and popu- 


” of course, with the spread of English education in 


lar measure : 
Lower Bengal the native estimate of the value of “ infinitesimal logic” 
and the toles which teach it, is gradually altering, and I have heard 
many of the most able English scholars among the natives speak — 
somewhat strongly against the system. As it is at present conducted, 
there can be no doubt that the Nyaya toles of Nuddea teach very little 
that is of any worth, either for practical life or even the history of the 
human mind; but this partly arises, not from the barren nature of 
Hindu logic, but the barrenness of the special part of it, to which 
they exclusively confine their attention. It is, as if in Oxford we 
neglected the Organon of Aristotle, and exclusively studied “the 
Farrago of the Parva Logicalia.”* But if the really great writers on 
Hindu logic were systematically taught in the toles of Nuddea, I 
should hardly be inclined to condemn as worthless all that the 
students would learn there. As it is, they learn only a part even of 
Nydya, and I found that very few could read any portion.of the | 
Kusumanjali, or knew much beyond the endless intricacies of Vydpti: 
and pakshatd. Here of course they were completely at home,—it 
was a marvel to see how completely. 

I am hardly prepared to suggest a definite plan for the improvement. 
of the Nuddea toles, because I think that this would require a practi- 
cal acquaintance with Mofussil education, which I do not possess,, 
But there are two suggestions which I would venture to make:— = 

1. It would be a great improvement, if some superintendence 
could be exercised over the Sanskrit studies, and if rewards could be 
offered for thorough proficiency in the studies of the place, At present 
the certain effects of neglect and the absence of all encouragement are 
plainly seen in the toles,—they do not teach well what they profess to 
teach, every thing is chilled by the want of G<7tz from those 
in authority. Now regular examinations (with many sieaceise: - in 

* Mansel’s Aldrich, Prefy 
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certain text books, held under the superintendence of the Inspector by 
such a Pandit of the Sanskrit College as Maheca Chandra Nydyaratna, 
would give the needed stimulus. Examinations should also be held in 
the Mugdhabodha or Sanskrit grammar. 

2. It seems to me very needful, that, as the condition of a liberal 
help for the Sanskrit studies, Government should insist on some 
amount of useful learning being also taught. Some arithmetic and 
perhaps geography and history, and (still better if it were but possible) 
some little Western Logic and Moral Philosophy would be an invaluable 
auxiliary and corrective to the peculiar training of a tole. Of course 
this must all be given in Bengali, and I have no doubt that a sound 
knowledge of Bengali itself is very rare at Nuddea, even among great 
Sanskrit scholars. In this way we should break into the narrow 
circle of prejudice and exclusiveness which hedges round so closely ~ 
the students of Nuddea, and we should fit them for exercising a 
beneficial influence on their countrymen. At present they necessarily 
belong to the past, and are utterly unable to sympathise with or 
understand the mighty movements round them. A Nuddea student 
is an exact counterpart to Gibbon’s description of the sophist Liba- 
nius, “a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his contemporaries, 
was incessantly fixed on the Trojan War and the Athenian Common- 
wealth.” Still, after all, their position and training unavoidably 
_ give them great influence among their countrymen, especially away 
from the towns. This influence is, no doubt, at present used every- 
_ where against the progress of education and social improvement ; but 
. surely it would be an object well worth striving for, if we could 

improve, not abolish, the time-honoured tole, and if we could change 
the character of the students whom its system tends to form, into 

‘sound Sanskrit scholars instead of disputatious pedants, and into the 
_ friends, instead of the enemies, of native education. 

_Ibeg to forward you the above Report, and I must express my 
deep regret that I have so long delayed sending it. Much of it was 
_ written in India before I left, and I had hoped to send it completed 
soon after my arrival in England, but ill-health and prostration of 
energy precluded it, and subsequently I found it very difficult to 
collect the scattered fragments of my notes into a narrative. As it is, 
I feel it is very imperfect, and had I my Pandit Maheca Chandra by 
my side, I could easily increase its value tenfold, 
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Aa you have expressed a desire to have my Report, such as it is, 
Lhave resolutely gone over all my notes and memoranda and re- 
written the whole, and I send it with all its shortcomings and defects. 
It is not easy to write a Report on Nuddea in England. Little 
details have escaped me which I overlooked at the time, and which I 
now cannot supply; but I feel sure that the general impression L 
derived from my visit to-the toles is still as vivid as it ever was. 

8. From the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 


Department, forwarding copies of a report on the manufacture of China 
grass by Mr. McClintock, American Vice-Consul at Bradford. 


Revenue. India Office, London, Tth March, 1867. 
No. 12. 
To His Euxcellency the Right Honorable the GoverNoR-GENERAL of 
India in Council. 
- Srr,—I transmit to your Excellency in Council thirty copies of a 
Memorandum, by Mr. McClintock, American Vice-Consul at Brad- 
ford, respecting the manufacture of China Grass, and the price which 
can be obtained for it in this country, which I have received from 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2. Lord Stanley, in transmitting this paper, informs me that he 
has ascertained, through the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, that 
the importance attached by the writer of the Report to this article 
is not exaggerated, and that nothing but its high price stands in the 
way of its being largely consumed. 

3. Under these circumstances, I agree with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that it will be useful to forward copies of the 
Report to any of the Officers of your Presidency who reside in places’ 
which may be favorable to the cultivation and export of this grass. 

I have, &., 
No. 4159. CRANBORNE. 

Copy of this Despatch, together with three copies of the Report 
referred to, forwarded to the Secretary, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 
information. By Order, 

(Sd.) A. P. Howent, 
Under Secy. to the Govt. of India. 

Fort Wiliam, Home Department ; é‘ 

the 22nd April, 1867, 


a 
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Report by Mr McClintock, American Vice-Consul at Bradford, re- 


specting the Manufacture of ‘‘ China Grass.” 
Consulate of the United States, Bradford, 
December 15th, 1865. 

The Chinese have for centuries made, by hand labour, various 
descriptions of “grass cloth,’’ well known in America and Hurope, 
and often of great strength and beauty, from the fibre of the 
Boehamerva cordata or Urtiew nivea,. known: in commerce as Chinese 
grass. : 

Large quantities of the grass have at various times been brought 
ever to England, and probably also to the United States, in the hope 
of finding a market among the dry goods manufacturers who are 
always on the look-out. for new materials; but it has hitherto been, 
and it is even now, found impossible to produce a true “ grass cloth” 
by machinery. The fibre is rather brittle, though very strong, and 


it is found that the China grass cloth of commerce is only to be 


woven by hand labour, in which, of course, the Chinese themselves 
are beyond the reach of competition. Large quantities of the grass 
have, therefore, been in store in London and elsewhere for years. 


Some enterprising manufacturer would occasionally purchase a few 


tons with which to make experiments; but the only result for a long 
time was, that-.he who experimented the most, lost the most. Thousands 
and even tens of thousands of pounds were sunk by one and another, 


_ who each fancied for a time that- he had discovered the true method 


of working up this intractable substance. Whether it was tried in 


_ the United States or not, Ido not know; but the concurrent testi- 


mony of my American friends in the trade is, that no one is now 
successfully working it at home. Within two or three years past, 
however, several firms in this neighbourhood have succeeded. by 
_ ehemical means, in bringing the fibre into a state most closely 


resembling the best mohair or other bright: worsted, and have 


worked up great quantities of the refined material as a substitute for 


worsted in many kinds of stuff goods, always, however, in combination 


with cotton (the warp being of cotton and the weft of the China — 
grass), as they have not yet been able to work it properly alone. 
- The manufacture of worsted goods—that is, of goods made of 


_long-staple wool, as distinguished from short-staple or ordinary wool— 


- 
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has become an immense trade, of which Bradford has at present al- 
most a monopoly, although the manufacture has lately been extend- 
ing in many parts of New England. Four-fifths of these goods are 
of mixed material—that is, are made with cotton warps. And for 
many articles of the kind, especially for those requiring a stiff, strong, 
and cool texture, combined with a glossy, silky appearance, it is 
found that the prepared China grass makes the very best material. 

Of course, the grass manufacture is yet in very few hands, but its 
development already, even within the last few months, has been 
signally rapid. The market value of the raw material has for some 
years past maintained itself at the very high rate of about 80. per 
ton, which price it is supposed cannot be much lessened for many 
years to come. ‘Two things are certain in this respect: one, that 
there is now, and will be here, a practically limitless market for all 
raw “grass” that can be imported at from 70/. to 80/. per ton; the 
other, that under any fluctuations of the market the material is in- | 
trinsically so valuable that it will always in the future command a 
price as high as that of cotton, and nearly or quite as high as that of 
worsted itself, if not even higher. 

Here, then, is a great and rapidly increasing market for a certain — 
vegetable production at a very high price. In America we have, on 
the other hand, vast tracts of country which, being in the same lati- — 
tude and with very much the same climate as those districts of China 
of which the grass is native, should be able to grow this production 
to great advantage. Why not, then, introduce its culture ? 

It seems certain that the manufacture of the grass fibre will be esta- 
blished in our country at no distant day; but in the meantime 
there is a market in England for all that we can conveniently grow. 
It is, for our planters, simply a question of experiment with the seed, 


having in view the market price of the raw produce. Successful 
experiments have been made very recently in Java and in India, 
proving that the grass will grow in any climate warm enough for 
the culture of cotton and sugar, provided the ground chosen be 
sufficiently moist. . 

I venture to suggest that further information, as well as quan- 
tities of the seed, &e., can doubtless be furnished by our Consular 
Officers in China, especially, perhaps, by the Consul at Hankow, 
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that place being the chief market for the grass, which is brought 
thither from the interior, and often from a great distance. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

9. From C. F. Amery, Esq., “ On the origin of races.” 

10. From Babu Pratap Chandra Ghoshe, B. A. “ On the Adjust- 
ment of the Hindu Calendar.” 

11. From Dr. J. B. Davies, the Ethnology of India. 

At the request of the President, Bibi Pratap Chandra read his 
paper, of which the following is an abstract. 

The Hindu Civil year isa practical modification of the Hindu 
astronomical year. The astronomical year is determined by the 
period between two consecutive conjunctions of the sun with A¢wini 
(8 Arietis) the first asterism of the Constellation Aries. In deter- 
mining the civil year we have only to reject the fractions of a day: 
thus, if the sun enter the first point of Aries at or after midnight of 
the 12th April, a day is to be added to the expiring year; or, if 
the sun enter on the morning of the 12th, we reject the day from the 
year. 

The Hindu calendars placing the conjunction of the sun on the 
13th April of the current year begin the year on that day. By a 
reference to European Tables and the solution of a few simple spherical 
triangles it is shown that the ecliptic conjunction of the sun with B 
Arietis happens in the present day between the 21st and 22nd April. 
The initial moment of the year was placed in former times on the vernal 
equinox, when the sign and the constellation Aries coincided. Owing 
to the retrograde motion of the equinoxes and to the neglect of Hindu 
astronomers in correcting the time of the first moment of the year, 
it has slowly advanced from the equinox at the rate of one day in 72 


years. 7 


The first moment of the Hindu year retains in its name the idea 
of its coincidence with the vernal equinox and the first moment of the 
ecliptic conjunction of the sun with the first point of Aries, a pheno- 
menon that does not exist. 

The vernal equinox is removed from the first of Vaigakha by a 
period of about 22 days, and the moment of ecliptic conjunction of the 
sun with B Arietis is about 7 days in advance of the date. The 
paper is an attempt towards so adjusting the Hindu Calendar as will 
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make its indications agree with reality. To make the year begin ~~ 
with the ecliptic conjunction of the sunin the vernal equinox is an 
impossibility. To retain then the full idea which the name mahé 
vishuva mesha saikréntt conveys, is out of the question. The year 
must then be commenced at either of the two dates, the 10th of March, 
or the 22nd of April. The latter is preferred on account of the advan- 
tages the new method will confer on calculations. 

A translation of the principal points of a circular issued in Sans- 
crit is appended. This quotes the most authoritative passages, 
showing that a change of the beginning of the year on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes is not contrary to the Qastras, 
with a Hindu the authority of the Castra being the only argument. 

Some doubts as to the propriety of performing the Ghatotsarga 
ceremony on the 31st of Chaitra having arisen, Professor Bapu Deva of 
Benares was addressed on the subject. The Qastri replied favourably. 
His reply, with the original query, is appended to the circular. The 
circular quotes passages from the Strya Siddhanta, the Soma Siddhanta 
and other astronomical works, to show that the Hindu authors 
admit of and give rules for determining the motion of équinoctial 
points. 

Read a letter from Major C. H. Strutt, enclosing the following 
description of a coin of Sophytus. 


+ Reverse. 


Obverse. Bes 5 


Obverse. Head with helmet and cheek plates, a crown of laurel wreath 


over the helmet ; no inscription. 
Reverse. A cock in splendid preservation with a Greek inscription — 


perfectly plain, SO®YTOY “ of Sophytus.’’ Monogram ° the Caduceus 
or Mereury’s Rod. P 

Purchased somewhere in the Peshawur district, from a zemindar, 
together with several coins of the Bactrian series, a gold Diodotus, — 
two Alexander the Great’s coins, and one of the Bucephalus coins. 
All of these coins are in perfect preservation, 
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LIBRARY. 
The Librarian submitted a list of books added to the Library since 
the last meeting. : 
Purchase. 
Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara. Zoologischer Theil. 

Lepidoptera. By Dr. C. Felder. 

Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Persan. By Dr. J. T. Zenker. Heft XI. 
Sanserit Worterbuch. By Otto Béhtlingk and R. Roth. Bogen 31-40. 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 1867, No. 2. 

Revue des deux Mondes. Ist and 15th Mars, 1867. 
-Ibn-el-Atheri, Vol. I. 
Comptes Rendus, Tom. LXIV. Nos 8 to 12, 1867. 
The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. IL. Nos. 5, 6. 
- Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, No. 62. 
The Journal of sacred Literature, April, 1867. 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, April, 1867. 
Journal des Savants, March, 1867. | 
~The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, April, 1867. 
Catalogue de Livres Anciens et Modernes, Supplement. 
The Westminster Review, April, 1867. 
The Calcutta Review, May, 1867. 
. Hauchange. 
The Atheneum for Feb. 1867. 
Presentations. 

_ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy :—Science, Vol. XXIV. 
Parts VII. VIJI.—Tue Rovat Inisn Acapemy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. IX. Part IV.—Tue 

Royat Iris Acaprmy. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XI. No. 1.— 

Tar Royat GroarapuicaL Society. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palxontologia Indica 

Vol. V. Parts 1-4-—Tur Government of India. 

Jahrbiicher der K. K. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. Band XV. 

1865, No. Janner, Febr. Merz :—The K. K. Reichsanstalt. 
Alt-arabische Gedichte iiber die Volkssage von Jemen, als Textbelege 

~ gar Abhandlung “ Ueber die siid-arabische Sage,” by A. von Kremer.— 

Tue AvrtHor, 
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The History of India by the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone, translated 
into Urdu, No. 9.—Tue Screntiric Society or ALLIGURE. » 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Mars, 1867.—Tux Soctery. 

Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Academie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, 1865.—Ko6niau. Preuss. AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, Vol. XV. Nos. 90, 
91.—Tue Roya Soctery. 

Journal Asiatique; VI. Series, No. 32.—Tux Socrn’tn’ Astatrqun. 

Selections from the records of the Bombay Government, No. CII. 
New Series.—Tue GovernMENT oF Bomsay. 

Palzontologia Indica, V. 1-4. The Gasteropoda of the Cretace- 
ous Rocks of 8. India, by Dr. F. Stoliczka.—Tuz GovERNMENT oF 
BrEnaat. 

Cours d’Hindustani & I’Ecole Impériale et spéciale des langues © 
orientales vivantes prés la Bibliothéque Impériale. Discours d’Ouver- 
ture du 8e Décembre, 1866.—Tur Avrtnor. 

The Fishes of Zanzebar—By Lirurenant-Cotonet RK. Lampert 
Prayrarr anp A. C. L. G. Guntur :—Tae Government oF Bomsay, 

Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India and of the Museum 
of Geology, Calcutta, 1866-67.—Tuu SurERINTENDENT oF THE GEO- 
LOGICAL Survey oF InprA. 

Proceedings of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in the Panjéb, Nos. XI. to XV.—Tue Soctery. : 

The Pundit, Vol. I.—Tuxe Eprror. 

Professional papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. IV. No. 15.—Tug 
Epiror. 

Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Vol. XIV. Part [V.—Tue Socrmry. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society of London, March, 1867.— 
Tue Socirrty, 
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OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 
For Jury, 1867. 
>> 9 @ @taee 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held on 
Wednesday the 3rd July, at 9 vp. M. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
_ Presentations were announced— 

1. From L. Jackson, Esq., a specimen of texture woven by 

insects, found near Gowas, in Zillah Moorshedabad. 

2. From Dr. Hildebrand of Honolulu, through Dr. J. Anderson, 
_ a copy of the Grammar of the Hawaiian Language by L. Andrews, and 
_ a copy of a Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language by L. Andrews. 

_ 8. From Sir D. Macleod a photograph of a Zungdnw. 
_ The following gentlemen, duly proposed at the last meeting, were 
~ palloted and elected as ordinary members. 

Dr. C. Macnamara. 

N, A. Belletty, Esq, 

Dr. J. J. Wood. 

C. A. Hacket, Esq. 

The following were candidates for ballot at the August meeting :— 
Pe. F. Amery, Esq. Superintendent Arboriculture, Lahore, proposed 
_ by P. H. Egerton, Esq., seconded by Dr. J. L. Stewart. 
Theodore H. Hughes, Esq., F. G. §., proposed by Mr. Mallett, 
_ seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 

 W.L. Granville, Esq., Civil Architect, proposed by Dr. J, Anderson, 
seconded by Mr. M. H. Ormsby, 
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R. H. Curran, Eoeg., L. B.C. 8. L. and L; Rees? 1. 
Indian Medical Staff, proposed by Mr. V. Ball, seconded by Mr. M. H. 
Ormsby. 

F. Wilcox, Esq., Bengal Police, Purulia, proposed by Mr. V. 
Westmacott, seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 

A. Oldham, Esq., C. E., E. B. Railway, proposed by J. M. Scott, 
Hsq., C. E., seconded by J. P. Collis, Esq., M. D. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

4. From Lieutenant A. Pullan—Remarks on some ancient ruins 
in the Gurhowl Bhatur. 

5. From C, Horne, Esq.,—Notes on Mynpuri Villages, Asowle. 

6. From W. T. Blanford, Esq., A. R. 8. M., F. G. S.,—Zoological 
Notes. 

At the request of the President, the following paper was read by 
the Author, © | 


On the Jungle products used as articles of food by the inhabitants of the 
districts of Manbhoom and Hazaribagh (Chota-Nagpore.)—By 
V. Bau, Esq. B. A., Geological Survey of India. 


In introduction, Mr. Ball said.—“‘ Last year I read before the Society 
a short paper which was written from such material as I happened to 
have by me. It was intended merely to convey an idea of the 
means of support on which large numbers of the natives had to rely 
during the famine; the subject being one of particular interest at 
that time. During the past working season I have made systematic — 
enquiries, and am now enabled to lay before the Society an approx-. 
imately complete list of all the Jungle products used as articles of 
food.” 

The products are divided, in the list appended to the paper, under 
six headings, viz. fruits and seeds, flowers, leaves, stems, roots and 
fungi. These headings embrace upwards of 70 distinct species of 
plants, all of which yield more or less nutritious food. In most cases 
the Bengali and Hindustani names are given in addition to the Latin 
synonyms. 

A full account of the particular uses, manner of preparation and 
value of the more important products formed the principal subject of 
the paper, According to the Author the various species are by no 
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means of equal value. While some furnish, so to speak, staple articles 
of food, others can only be regarded as edible, and in a few cases are 
even injurious, if eaten in large quantities. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of dried specimens which 
was inspected by the members. 

The author, in answer to a question from the President as to whe- 
ther he had understood him to say that a number of the people lived 
for a portion of every year on these products, replied that some of the 
aboriginal tribes, such as the Sonthals and Coles, as well as the poorer 
classes of Hindoos, depend solely upon the jungle to furnish them 
with the means of subsistence for from two to three months of every 
year. 

Several members asked questions in reference to the Mhowa and 
other plants, specimens of which were exhibited. 

The Secretary then read Mr. Amery’s paper on the origin of races, 
of which the following is an abstract. 

Mr. Amery, in the earlier portion of his paper, enters at some length 
into the known facts of the distribution of animals and plants over 
the surface of the world in distant provinces, the relation of these 
provinces to climate, the representation of species in similar climate, 
the influence which altitude in ascending mountains has upon the 
fauna and flora, and the resemblance of the results to those observed 
upon the earth’s surface in passing from the equator to the poles. It 
is also shewn that distinct forms occur in widely separated countries, 
_ of which the climate is similar, as in tropical Asia and tropical America, 
and that this is not due to the unfitness of each region for the support 
of foreign forms of life, since, in many cases, they thrive if introduced. 
_ In other instances, the same forms are found existing in widely separa- 
_ ted regions, as in the case of the floras of Northern Europe, and that 
of the Western (?) slopes of the Himalayas. Hence it is inferred that 

neither soil, climate nor any existing conditions have influenced the 
distribution of the fauna and flora of the globe. 

Some illustrations of the replacement of animals by distinct forms 
in other regions are then given. The author considers that there is 
_ a relation between the animals and plants, also between them and 
“man ofeach region. Mankind, he considers as constituting a genus, 
comprising several well marked species, some of the peculiar characters 
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of which are illustrated in the physical and mental characters of the 
Australian, American-Indian, Negro, Mongol and Caucasian. , 

The aboriginal Australian has never learned to work in metals nor 
to till the land, nor does he learn in contact with the European. He 
is a hunter by nature, but his highest weapon is stone or bone tipped. 
He has not advanced to the fabrication of the bow and arrow. Had 
he come in contact with large carnivorous animals, the race would 
have been annihilated. 

The Red man of America is a slight advance on him ; he uses the bow 
and arrow, tills the soil, and makes himself formidable to such animals as ~ 
he comes in contact with. The African is a further advance. The 
Mongolian takes us over a vast moral and intellectual gulf. And lastly 
comes the Caucasian, the highest existant type, mentally and physically. 
The Author considers that every argument which has been advanced in 
support of the unity of the race will be found, if tested critically—a 
vain effort to reconcile facts with a preconceived theory. The colour of 
each race is shewn to be quite independent of climate to which it © 
has been attributed ; the black Negro, red Indian and yellow Mongol 
maintaining closely the same complexion in tropical and temperate and. 
even in some cases in Arctic climates ; while other physical peculiari- 
ties, such as the thick lips of the Negro and the facial peculiarities” 
of the Mongol, are shewn to be equally persistent. The mental 
faculties of different races are equally marked and appear to have 
always been so. The child of a Yorkshire peasant can by education 
be made the equal of the most learned in the land, while the child 
of an Australian is only capable of learning up to a certain point. 
The writer of the book of Job, the oldest Caucasian record, was the 
equal in mental calibre of the great men of the present day. Hence, 
barbarian tribes belonging to a civilized race like the Caucasians, are 
capable of civilization, while races like the red Indian and the Tasma- 
nian are not. 

The geological record shews that in past times, changes in the 
relative position of land and sea took place, and that the fauna and 
flora of each region have been entirely changed several times. T 
author considers that “‘ each distinct region of the dry land of the globe 
belongs to a distinct geologic era, that its fauna and flora represent 
the prevailing types of that era over all the land then above water, 
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and that remnants of every creation or nearly every creation, from the 
Permian era down, are left to shew what the earth was.” New Zealand 
and Norfolk Island are especially cited as being a surviving rem- 
nant of the carboniferous epoch, or of a time immediately succeeding 
it. This is shewn by their monocotyledonous plants, palms, cycadex, 
and tree ferns, by the absence of quadrupeds, by the birds, the highest 
representatives of animal life, and by the fish in no way differing 
from the fossil representatives of the carboniferous age. 

Australia appears to be the next oldest region; it has a fauna and 
flora distinct from that of New Zealand, and representatives of them 
are found in the European tertiary rocks. It contains no rocks of 
secondary age, ‘The author considers that the causes of the differences 
' from the fauna and flora of New Zealand are not explicable by the 
Darwinian theory, but that they must have been a new ereation, 
which is now dying out before the animals and plants introduced by 
the white man. A similar distinction may be traced in America, 
Africa, the Malay land and Mongolia. Lastly comes the country of 
the Caucasian, resting upon the nummulitic rocks. Its upheaval 
wasted the previously divided Malay land, Africa and Mongolia, but 
it contains a fauna and flora distinct from those countries. The 
author states that the place of the nummulitic formation is not 
precisely determined, but that he is inclined to consider it a coast 
formation, contemporaneous with the chalk, a deep sea deposit. 

The several types of man each occupy an area, corresponding to 
the different geological and botanical provinces, and the author thinks 
it improbable that he is not part of the same original creation. He 
points out, as a remarkable coincidence, that the race peopling every 
geologically newer region, is higher in the scale than the race of the 
next older region. The New Zealander is an exception, as the 
country appears to have been peopled by a Malay colony. 

Mr. Ormsby said that he thought most of the facts brought forward 
by Mr. Amery had been known for a very considerable time, The idea 
of the organic remains in certain geologic formations in one part of 
the world being represented by the living flora and fauna of another 
is by no means new. Professor Owen, in his “‘ Paleontology,” (Hd. 
1860, p. 807) compares the English odlite with Australia of the 
present day. He concludes his arguments by saying that the 
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animals and plants which now flourish in the Australian continent 
appear to complete a picture of the ancient condition of the earth’s 
surface, which has been superseded in one hemisphere by other 
strata and a higher type of mammalian organization. Mr. Amery 
states as an evidence of the low condition of the aboriginal Austra- 
lian that “his highest instruments are stone or bone tipped,” and 
from this fact, in connection with others, appears to come to the 
conclusion, that the Australian man is an animal inferior to the Cau- 
casian. Further, our author “ would as readily believe in the Lamar- 
kian or Darwinian theory of progressive development as in the descent 
of the Germanic and Australian races from one pair of parents.” So faa 
as this conclusion is derived from any arguments based upon the fact 
of the Australian savage using stone and bone tipped weapons, .it is 
clearly untenable. Flint implements are found in abundance all over 
the surface of the globe, resembling in many respects those now used 
in Australia. This fact evidently does not prove that our ancestors who 
used these primitive instruments belonged to a lower species of men 
than we ourselves do. Mr. Amery surely can never have intended such 
a conclusion to be drawn from his interesting paper. 

Dr. Colles said—“ I do not think that any argument in favour of the 
former existence in Europe or elsewhere of a race similar to the 
modern Australians can be derived from the similarity between the 
flint weapons dug up in Europe and those used by the Australians at 
this day. In Argos and Etruria, in the earliest Irish churches, and 
in the ancient American buildings, we find precisely the same archi- 
tectural style used, because in all these cases buildings were erected — 
by men who found large stones ready to their hand, and had no occa- 
sion to make use of the arch—yet none but the wildest enthusiasts 
assert that the Peruvians and the Pelasgi are one race. Similarly, 
mankind in any country would be at first obliged to make their cutting 
instruments of stone, and, working with that material, wouldin every 
place turn out weapons much resembling each other. So men of the — 
most different race have all, at one time or other of their history, 
been obliged to produce fire by rubbing sticks together, or to use — 
the bow in hunting or warfare, for want of better expedients. The 
fact that bows are now used by the red men of America, and were used 
in England four hundred years ago, is no proof that England was in- 
habited by red men in the 15th century.” . 
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Mr. Waldie remarked that Dr. Colles’s argument scarcely seemed 
complete. Mr. Amery would probably say that the higher types of man 
could make opportunities and create circumstances ; the lower could 
advance only a certain length, he could carry improvements no further, 

Mr. Justice Phear observed that the writer of the paper, would have 
greatly strengthened his illustration of the “ Yorkshire Boy,” if he 
had pointed to a living example of one in the position which he de- 
scribed, and could have shown that it justified his remark. So long 
as the instance adduced remained purely a matter of speculation, Mr. 
Phear was disposed very greatly to doubt, whether the boy, whose 
ancestors had in a continuous chain from the days of Canute to the 
present time invariably. been peasants, and unable without exception 
to raise themselves out of the lowest social grade, would exhibit the 
comparatively superior intellectual capacity which Mr. Amery ex- 
pected of him. And with reference to the colour of the skin used as 
an argument for diversity of origin, although it might be conceded 
that it is not a function of latitude or temperature, and not referable 
to exposure as a cause, still this did not leave itto be treated as un- 
qualified evidence, without any reference whatever to its association 
with language. The fact that the darkest races of Asia and the fairest 
of Europe, exhibit a common bond of union in their language, intro- 
duces a difficulty in the way of solving Mr. Amery’s problem, which 
that gentleman seems to have passed by unheeded. The paper every- 
where appeared to disclose traces of hasty composition, and it would 
probably not be incorrect to conclude that it was written without 
opportunity for thoughtful reflection. It would hardly be fair to the 
author that it should be published in its present form. 

Mr. Blanford said that Mr. Amery’s paper had probably been 
written under the disadvantage of a want of any books of reference, 
even the most elementary. It was only possible in this way to ac- 
count for the numerous errors it containedin matters of fact, such as 
the assertion that cervine animals abounded in Africa, or that the age 
of the nummulitics was unknown. The principal theory insisted upon, 
that of the affinity between the fauna and flora of certain geological 
periods, and those of existing geographical provinces was not new, 
and it was easy to shew that it was merely apparent. The speaker 
proceeded to examine the case of New Zealand especially quoted by 

Mr. Amery. The only similarity between the carboniferous flora and 
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that of New Zealand is not, as asserted in the paper, the presence of 
monocotyledonous plants or cycads, the first of which are very rare 
and the latter barely represented in the coal flora, but in the very 
large percentage of ferns and conifers in each case; and this is merely 
a case of external resemblance, for the ferns and conifers are not the 
same, and those of New Zealand are no more closely allied to the 
genera and species of the coal than the conifers and ferns of other 
countries are. Turning from the flora to the fauna, the resemblance 
vanishes. It is not the fact, as stated by Mr. Amery, that no quadru- 
peds were found in New Zealand at the time of its discovery. A rat 
was met with, and if, by quadrupeds, mammalia were implied, it should 
not be forgotten that bats, including forms peculiar to New Zealand, 
are common, and that cetacea occur around the coast. The gigantic 
birds are as completely unrepresented in the carboniferous epoch as are 
the mammals, and the fish and mollusca inhabiting New Zealand at 
the present day are closely allied to those inhabiting other parts of the 
globe, and have no connexion with those found in carboniferous rocks ; 
while the reptiles, fish and mollusca of the carboniferous epoch are in 
many instances, the two first especially, better represented in other parts 
of the world at the present day than in New Zealand. As regards man, 
Mr. Amery’s idea of the Malay origin of the New Zealander would pro- — 
bably be a novelty to the members of the Society who had studied 
Ethnology. Indeed the whole of Mr. Amery’s argument was based upon 
imperfect data. At the same time Mr. Blanford was quite willing to ad- 
mit that the different races of mankind differed quite as much from each 
other as races of lower animals which have been universally considered — 
distinct species, and that the idea of mankind being a genus comprising | 
several different species was perfectly tenable, but he thought tio 
evidence whatever had been brought forward to shew any connexion 
between these races and geographical or geological provinces. Some 
races of men, as the Mongolians, inhabited two or more regions, each 
possessing a distinct fauna and flora. In conclusion, Mr. Blanford 
believed that Mr. Darwin, in the chapters on geographic distribution 
in the “Origin of Species,” had satisfactorily explained most of the. 
phenomena alluded to in Mr. Amery’s paper, despite Mr. Amery’s 
somewhat contemptuous allusion to the ‘‘ Darwinian theory.” 

Mr. Blanford then read a few extracts from his paper :—“ Zoologi- 
cal Notes,’ 
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: LIBRARY. 

The following additions were made to the Library since the Meeting 
held in June last :— | 

Presentations. : 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Government.—Tuu 
GovERNMENT oF Mapras, 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie—Tue Paris GeogRAPHICAL 
Society. mia 
_. Schriften der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Danzig ; Neue Folge. 
Band I. Heft II. Beobachtungen der Magnetischen Declination in 
Danzig und Bemerkungen dazu, by H. a ee 
GasELiscHart In Danzia. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for 1865-66.—Tue Government or Beneat. 

The Annals of Indian Administrations, Vol. X pt: IV.—TuE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF BunaGat. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, uitgegeven door 
de Koninklijke Natuurkundige vereeniging in Nederlandsch Indie. 
Deel XXIX Afl. 2-4, 5-6.—Tue Barayian Sociery. 

The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. VIII: No. XIIT. for 1863-64-65.—Tuz Socinry. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, Oct., November, and Decem* 
ber, 1866, January, February and March, 1867.—Tus SoctEry. 

Ten copies of a Review of “ An Introduction to Kachchayana’s 
Grammar of Pali Language, by J. D. Alwis Colon, 1863,” by Professor 
A. Weber.—Tue Eprror. 

__ Actes de la Société d’Hthnographie, Tome I. Liv. 8.—Tux Socrery. 

The Report of the British Association for the advancement oi 
Science, Birmingham, 1865.—Tuxz Britisu Assoctation. 

Architecture at Bejapoor.—Tur GoverRnMENT oF Inpia. 
Architecture at Dharwar.—Tur Government or Inpia. 
Architecture at Ahmedanagar.—Tue GoverNMENT oF INpIA. 
* Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, from 
_ Ist November, 1866, to 30th April, 1867.—Tuz Benean Camper oF 
Commerce. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Govern- 

tment Observatory, Bombay in 1864.—Tux Government or Bomsay. 
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Lecture on Military Gossip, by Captain T, C. Anderson.—Tux 
AvtHor. : 
The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Soeiety, No. 90, May, 

1867.—Tuxr Grotoetcat Soormtry or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, No. 92.—Tue Royau 
Socrery. 

Natuurkundige Verhandelingen van de Hollandsche Maatschappij 
der Weteschappen te Haarlem; on the Peculiar Crania of the Inhabi- 
tants of certain Groups of Islands in the Western Pacific; by Dr. J. 
B. Davis —Tue Avruor. 

Purchases. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Ist and 15th April, 1st May, 1867. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 8, 4, 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 19, No. 113. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 256. 

Journal des Savants, February, April, 1867. 

Comptes Rendus, Tome LXIV Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den 
Jahren, 1857, 1858, 1859, unter den Befehlen des Commodore B. 
von Wiillerstorf-Urbair ; Linguistischer Theil, by Dr. F. Miiller. 

Ditto, Zoologischer Theil, Band I, Fische, Dritte Abtheilung, 
Dr. R. Kner. 

Reptilien, by Dr. F. Steindachner, 

Conchologia Iconica, by L. Reeve, pts. 262 and 268. 

Gould’s Birds of Asia, pt. XIX. 

The Ibis, Vol. IIL No. 10 (new series). 

The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Societ; 
pt. L., 1867. 

Woll’s Zoological Sketches, 2nd series, parts, XI and XII, 

Eauchange. 

The Atheneum, April, 1867, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Aveust, 1867. 
=O @ @tee- 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was held on Wednesday the 7th August, at 9 Pp. M. 

Dr. J. Fayrer, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From Lieutenant-Colonel B. Ford: Imperfect skeletons of 
an adult and of a foetal Dugong. 

2. From Babu Shib Chunder Shome: a copy of History of Orissa 
in Bengali. 

3. From Colonel H. L. Thuillier: six copies of Major Tennant’s 
paper on the Hclipse of August, 1868. 

Three copies of Professor Airy’s Notes on the Eclipse of August, 
1868. 

From Monsieur Le Chevalier Cristoforo di Negri, through Dr. C. F. 
Tonnerre, a copy of La Storia Politica Dell’ Antichita paragonata 
alla moderna, 8 Vols. 

4. From the Government of Bengal, four copies of extracts from 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Government. 

Letters were read— 

_ 1. From the Government of Bengal in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, enclosing a copy of a report on an Earthquake felt in Sylhet at 
1p. m. on the 2nd of February, 1867. 

2. From the Secretary to the Government of the North Western 
Provinces forwarding a copy of a report on the tribes of Jhansie 
or Scherias of Lulleetpore. 
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The following gentlemen, proposed and duly seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 
C. F. Amery, Esq. 
T. H. Hughes, Hsq., A. R.'S. M, F. Gos: 
W. L. Granville, Esq. 
R. H. Curran, Esq. 
F. Wilcox, Esq. 
A. Oldham, Hsq., C. E. | 

The following gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the Septem- 
ber meeting. 

1. The Rev. W. Fyfe, Superintendent of the Free Church Institu- 
tion, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. W. 8. Atkinson, seconded by Mr. M. 
H. Ormsby. 

2. Captain V. Gauvain, Messageries Impériales, steamship Meinam, 
proposed by Mr. Grote, seconded by Colonel C. 8. Guthrie. 

3. A.J. Hughes, Esq. C. E., proposed by Mr. J. M. Scott, second- 
ed by Mr. M. H. Ormsby. 

4. Lieutenant Butler, Assistant Commissioner, Gowhatty, Assam, 
proposed by Mr. Locke, seconded by Mr. W. T. Blanford. 

5. M. Place, Consul General of France, proposed by Mr. A. Grote, 
seconded by Mr. M. H. Ormsby. 

Dr. A. C. Macrae, whose retirement was announced in May, 1866, 
owing to a mistake, was reinstated in the list of members, from May 
last, the date of his arrival from England. 

The following gentlemen have intimated their desire to withdraw 
from the Society. 

Lieutenant W. Ramsden. 
Captain M. Lloyd. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Ballard, C. B. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced— 

3. From Lieutenant W. J. Williamson: “ A Garrow Vocabulary.” 

4. From F. 8. Growse, Esq., M. A. Oxon. B. C. S., “ A transla- 
tion into Latin Hlegiacs of a Hindu Poem in the Sabha Vildsa.”’ 


The President then announced that Babu Jadava Krishna Singha, 


a member of the Philological Committee, died of apoplexy on the 28rd 
oi July, at the early age of 35 years. 


Hie joined the Society in 1851, and was soon after elected a mem- — 


: 
’ 
| 
; 
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ber of the Council, and was for more than three years a Vice-President. 
He was an amiable man of retired habits. He was a good Sanskrit 
scholar, and his loss is much to be lamented by the members of the 
Society. 

The Secretary then read a paper on the Ethnology. of India, by 
J. B. Davis, Esq. M. D., of which the following is an abstract. 

Our author begins his paper by saying that the Ethnology of 
India is no new subject, but is of great interest, and is at the present 
time attracting considerable attention. The study of it may be said 
to date from the earliest advent of western science to the shores of the 
Ganges; and it is considered to have made great progress, for, upon 
the foundation then laid, a comprehensive hypothesis has been built, 
and is now all but universally received, which is almost as vast as the 
old world, and probably embraces nearly as many races of man as the 
ancients were acquainted with. 

Sir William Jones, in his third discourse, said: “ The Sanscrit 
language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined thau either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have been produced by accident ; so strong indeed, that 
no philologer could examine all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists.”’— 
Ariana Antiqua, p. 122 &e. 

Our author thinks it difficult to conceive of the argument respecting 
the Arian hypothesis as other than a suppositional and unstable 
foundation for the Indo-European hypothesis, the affinity of words 
being the strongest and surest material that enters into the composi- 


_ tion. A competent philological authority has already said respecting one 


great branch of it :—‘‘ If the current views concerning what is called the 
eastern origin of the so-called Indo-Europeans are correct, they are so 
by accident ; for they rest upon an amount of assumption far greater 
than that which the nature of the question either requires or allows.” 


—Dr. R. G. Latham. Prickard’s eastern origin of the Celtic Nations, 


Preface, p. vii. 
However, assuming this foundation to be substantially true, an 
immense amount of learning has been expended in investigating 
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the different subjects of comparative philology, in order to show 
the descent of a great number of words of various languages from a 
Sanscritic source—from which it is inferred that the very varied 
races of people who spoke or still speak them are all of Arian origin. 
So that at length, the Indo-European hypothesis embraces as of one 
family the races of Europe and of India, 7. e. the Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, with many intervening links. With recipients of this 
hypothesis all contradictory facts are at once silenced by the very 
position we have already quoted from Sir William Jones, that the 
languages ‘cannot be examined without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source.” The conclusion alluded to is 
arrived at by transposing the argument from the subject of language 
to human races; if the languages had a common source, the people 
who have spoken, or who now speak them, are all intimately allied. 
The fact of the connection of or affinity in the languages is to a certain 
extent undeniable, but probably it admits of a rational and consistent 
explanation very different from the received one. 

We do not venture to go into the question of the truth of so 
universally admitted a hypothesis as that of the Indo-European, for 
we are fully aware that great numbers of able and learned men in 
India are engaged in working out its details, and are daily discovering 
what are considered firm proofs of its validity. We shall limit ourselves 
to the suggestion, whether we can look with so much confidence upon 
the truth of this grand hypothesis, if there be good reason to conclude 
that the human race, instead of having had its cradle in Armenia, in 
any portion of Central Asia or elsewhere, and being left to its own 
inadequate struggles to diffuse itself all over the habitable globe, is, 
in the main, an aggregate of families formed by the hand of the 
Creator, in every different locality in which it is found, and. each 
constituted by that wise Providence for the climate and productions 
with which it is surrounded. 

A very distinguished physiologist, the favourite disciple of Blumen- 
bach, Professor K. A. Rudolphi, long since pointed out that ‘ a single 
human pair was certainly not fitted to people the whole earth. A 
wild animal or a disease equally might have defeated the object. 
This is not the way in which nature goes to work. In so important 
an affair as the peopling of the earth by men, she could not possibly 
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have risked all to so hazardous a chance.”—Beytrige zur Anthro- 
pologie S. 147, 
Andthe celebrated zoologist, Professor Louis Agassiz, has said : “We 
maintained, that, like all other organized beings, mankind cannot have 
originated in single individuals, but must have been created in that 
numeric harmony which is characteristic of each species; men must 
have originated in nations, as the bees have originated in swarms, and 
as the different social plants have at first covered the extensive tracts 
over which they naturally spread.’”’—The Diversity of origin of the 
Human Races, p. 128. 
Our author then proceeds to quote Sir Samuel Baker’s paper on 
the races of the Nile basin. Trans. Ethnological Soc. V. p. 237. 
He gives a detailed account of the low mental and moral state of 
the inhabitants of the district, and concludes by enquiring whether we 
can venture to date from one common origin, and Claim this degraded 
creature as “‘ a man and a brother.” 
The question of colour next occupies our attention. Although the 
languages of the Indian and European races may be traceable to a 
Sanscrit source, yet one great race is black of various shades, and the 
other white of different shades, and they differ to an equal extent in 
their capabilities of intellectual development. To this it has been 
boldly replied that ‘‘ no physiologist will insist upon difference of colour 
as an argument against the common origin of the Huropean and Asiatic 
_ races.” In proof ofthis, many instances of fair and handsome families 
- of Asiatics are cited. Reference is then made to the Scriptural 

testimony enunciated in the words, ‘‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin 
_ orthe leopard his spots?’ In support of this view, our author men- 
q tions the facts that the descendants of the Dutch colonists in South 
_ Africa are as fair as ever, while the descendants of the negroes who 

settled 80 years ago in Nova Scotia are still the same negroes that 
_. they were at first; unfortunately with all the ‘same intellectual and 
moral defects. 

Our author then proceeds to state it to be his opinion that 

craniology affords a much more firm basis for ethnology than philo- 
logy possibly can. If Europeans and Hindoos be of the same family, 
_ why cannot the former migrate to and live in India? How is it that 
the people of India are celebrated for the smallness of their heads, 
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while the inhabitants of Europe have large heads? The magnitude 
of the brain among Europeans is too well known to need any 
proof. How are these facts to be reconciled, if both these people are 
the direct descendants of. one and the same remote ancestry? They 
could only be reconciled by unwarrantable suppositions which are 
contrary to knowledge; for, in truth, they are totally irreconcilable. 
Since the days of Campen and Blumenbach, the craniology of the 
human race has taken the first position in anthropology, man being 
preéminent among all other animals in the preponderant development of 
his cerebral system which gives him his place in nature, and is the centre 
of all his peculiarities; it is, therefore, the best interpreter of those 
essential differences that reign between the several races of men. The 
collection of the materials for the study of the craniology of India may 
be said to have yet to be commenced, although great numbers of educated 
men have abundant opportunities for such collection. In all other 
regions of the globe, craniology has been made the proper basis for 
anthropological researches. An able writer in the ‘ Calcutta Review” 
for June 1856, pointed out that this great branch of the subject is still 
open for inquiry, and said that “a circle of Medical officers, say at 
Ootacamund, Ahmedabad (in Guzerat), Cuttack, Manbhoom, Beer- — 
bhoom, Hazareebagh, Bhagulpore, Darjeeling, Nipal, Mymensing, | 
Assam, Sylhet, Cachar, Tipperah and Chittagong, acting in concert, 
might unravel the inquiry of the skulls in a twelvemonth.” It 
is to be hoped that the circular printed in the last number of the 
“ Annals,” No. XXL. p. 394, will excite attention to this most impor- _ 
tant matter, and that the reproach will not much longer remain, of an j 
entire want of craniological material for the anthropology of India. The ~ 
author has already offered aid in carrying out such a project, and 
hopes that it will be eminently successful. ) 

It is trusted that the cultivators of Indian philology will hail with 
satisfaction the conjunction of the efforts of those who pursue 
physical researches with their own, as there is much diversity of 
opinion upon some primary points of their inquiry which may be 
dissipated by the latter. It is hitherto an unsettled question whether 
the Tamulian tribes of Peninsular India ought to be regarded as 
aboriginal ; some of the most learned and most diligent investigators 
consider them as such, and ally them closely with the Scythic or 
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Turanian tribes of the north. It is not at all too much to say that 
this question, with a number of others, may be satisfactorily illustrated 
by an adequate examination of their craniology, whenever the means 
for such shall be procured. Whether this hope may be realized is 
after all doubtful, when we look to another line of philological inquiry. 
It is an admitted fact among philologers that the division of mankind 
designated by them ‘‘ Syro-Arabian’’ is physically identical with the 
Aryan section ; still the two cannot be allied, because the languages of 
the two families utterly sunder them. ‘This proves the false position 
that has come to be assigned to philological affinities and diversities ; 
they are erroneously assumed to be of higher import than sameness or 
discrepancy of organization. So that if Indian Ethnologists are not 
prepared to allow the position here assumed for craniological researches, 
still it must be admitted that, regarding them merely as auxiliary to 
those based upon languages, they are of the utmost value and utility. 

Mr. W. Blanford said :— 

It appears to me that Mr. Davis falls into precisely the error 
against which he inveighs. He objects to the affinities of the Hu- 
ropean. and Hindu races being decided by the question of language 
alone, yet he attempts to decide it by the size of their skulls. At 
least one half of the errors which exist in natural history classifications, 
are due to the vicious system, a system which cannot be too strongly 


_ reprehended, of depending upon some one peculiarity or some one 


organ alone, without regard to others. I believe questions of race are 
not to be decided by crania alone, and if so decided, the decisions 
will, I believe, be of but small value. 
Mr. Davies does not appear to me either to have answered the 
q strong arguments which exist in favour of the unity of races, nor to 
have brought forward any but old and well-worn arguments on the other 
_ side. Some of the latter Iam surprised to listento. The fact that- 
negroes have bred truly for 80 yearsin Nova Scotia, simply shews that 
_ three generations of children may resemble their parents. On the other 
hand, the assertion that no change ever takes place in the intellectual 
faculties of a race, appears opposed to the history of some of the races 
_ now inhabiting Western Europe, which 3000 years ago were savages, 
little, if at all snperior to the tribes of Central Africa at the present 
day. 
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Dr. J. Anderson said, leaving out of consideration the opinions which 
Dr. Davis had expressed on the much disputed theory of the origin of 
the so-called Arian races of India, he believed, that the chief 
object of the paper, now before the Society, was to direct the atten- 
tion of Ethnologists in India to the importance of physical characters 
as a means of determining the affinities of race. Dr. Davis, from the 
whole tenor of his communication, is apparently impressed with the 
idea that, in India, philology has been studied to the exclusion nearly 
of the physical aspect of the enquiry, and the aim of his paper evidently — 
is, to try and excitein the minds of Indian philologists an interest in 
the physical facts of ethnology. To this extent I agree with Dr. 
Davis, as there cannot be a doubt that physical ethnology has been — 
much neglected in this country. Under the circumstances, I think we 
are indebted to Dr. Davis for calling our attention to the subject, and 
I have therefore much pleasure in proposing that we should award 
him a vote of thanks. , 

With regard to the facts which Dr. Davis has adduced in support 
of the importance of physical ethnology, and the stress which he seem- 
ingly places on the mere capacity of the cranium as a rare character, 
I think that many more telling facts might have been selected, and 
that Dr. Davis, in placing the capacity of the cranium so prominently 
forward, to the exclusion of any mention of its general form and 
relative proportions, has much understated the question at issue,—the 
comparative importance of philology and craniology in Ethnological 
enquiries, : 

What physical ethnology aims at,in making the cranium the subject of 
its enquiries, is to attain, by the accurate measurements of a large series | 
of the crania of a race, an accurate conception of the general form and 
relative proportions and capacity of the skull, and having satisfacto- 
rily determined these points ina number of races, to proceed to classify 
them according to the similarities of their crania. However, I am 
certain Dr, Davis is quite as impressed with’ the importance 0 
researches of this kind as we are, and I only regret that he did not state 
the question more strongly. I have much pleasure in proposing the 
vote of thanks. 4 

Dr. Partridge seconded the proposition. 

The Secretary then read the following paper, 
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Notes in reference to the question of the origin of the Aboriginal tribes of 
India.—By Emil Schlagintweit, corresponding member to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, kc. 

The Hon’ble G. Campbell, in his so highly valuable motion respect- 
ing the aboriginal tribes of India, argues the fact that, though some 
resemblance is existing between the languages of the broken aborigin- 
al tribes of India and the Tibetan* races, yet both groups are widely 
differing from each other in bodily appearance. It cannot be denied, 
that there exist many an expression in the aboriginal languages as well 
as in the Dravidian groupwhich are very akin to Tibetan ; more import- 
ant it would be to be able to point out some striking analogies in the 
grammatical structure; for such comparisons, however, the measures 
recommended by Hon’ble G. Campbell, must supply us with the ne- 
cessary materials in future, Greater analogies still can be pointed 
out between Tibetan and the languages of some of the tribes of the 
- Indo-Chinese Peninsula ; also here, however, the difference in the gene- 
ral aspect rather seems to intimate, that from mutual contact ele- 
ments, finally foreign, have crept into languages, the bearers of which 
‘stand but in a very loose ethnological connection with the race from 
whom they have borrowed.f When looking out for similarities in 
manners, we find the Kakhyen tribe of northern Bérma wearing the 
sword in the same strange way, by means of a wooden ring to which 
the sheath is fastened with ropes, as it is the custom amongst the 
Lingphos in Assam. The Kakhyens, moreover, have hereditary 
chiefs, and the high dignity of a ruler may even be held by a child, 
should it happen the government devolves upon him in time of in- 

* I have adopted the spelling of “ Tibetan” instead of “Thibetan” in con< 
formity with Csoma Korasi, Foucaux, Hodgson, Jieschke, Schiefner, Schmidt, 
&c. The word Tibet has resulted from the combination of the two Tibetan 
words Thub and Phod both meaning “to be able.” <A king of the 7th century 
is said to have at the first made use of this name; at present, however Bhod- 
qul, “territory of the Bhod,” is the only name given by the inhabitants to the 
country. For further names see my “ Kings of Tibet,’ Munich, Royal Bavarian 
“Academy Index, s, v. 

+ This becomes evident by the interesting papers of Capt. T. R. Logan, 
** Hithnology of the Indian Pacific Islands,” Journal of the Indian Archipelago, 

1857, where numerous vocabularies are to be found; the coincidence is most 

‘remarkable in many instances; and Capt. Logan by the detailed analysis 

of these vast materials has to a great degree contributed to a better valuation 


of the variations. See also Schiefuer Tibetische Studien, Mélanges Asiatiques. 
voll; St. Petersburg, 1851, and my “ Kings of Tibet,” p. 6, 


+ 
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fancy ; this practice reminds us of the system of incarnate priests in 
Tibet, where the seat of the Dalai Lama is taken, as a rule, by a 
mere child. It must be remarked, however, that the Tibetans dis- 
tinguish the Kakhyens as a peculiar race, differing in language from 
that of the Shans and Bérmese.* 

But as regards definite conclusion, the comparison of the bodily 
appearance was duly pointed out as being of special importance. For 
the races in consideration here, this is the more unavoidable, since 
the linguistic affinity can be reduced in some degree to the influence 
of intermixture. Tibetans may have settled, by way of victory, 
in parts of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. But either they were few 
in number, or their reign was of short duration, as they have not 
left traces in the bodily proportions of these tribes. 

In reference to general physical appearance, I wish to draw the 
attention to some striking differences shown by the face of a Tibetan 
when compared with an aboriginal of India; these differences 
have become evident to me by the analysis of the casts{ taken from 
living individuals by my brothers during their travels. If we take 
a Tibetan, Nos. 197—228 of the Catalogue, or a Gorkha of Nepal, as 
e. g. No. 25, and look at his profile, we find as a rule that the de- 
pression of the nose is so great that the curve of the eye is more pro- 
minent than the saddle, the upper beginning of the nose. Amongst the 
aboriginal tribes of Central India, such as the Gonds and Bhils, this 
depression is not met with, though the orbits are very prominent ; 
the lower end of the nose is very flat and broad (see Nos. 117—182 of 
the Catalogue). In this respect the aborigines are not very greatly — 
distinguished from the Aryan race, w hi ch the eyes always lower 
than the nose-line, but there is another peculiarity which I consider 
very typical for the race of the aborigines. Take a cast of an ab- — 
original, e.g. No. 133 (Gond), No. 139 (Bhil), No. 138 (Kol), and 
unite by lines ;— 

* See Dr. Williams’s papers on the question of British trade with China 
vid Burma, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1864. 

+ Such is the opinion of Logan; 1 must, however, add that in my studies | 
of Tibetan historical books I have not found any written record relating to 
conquests so far south-east. 


{ A complete set of these casts, comprising 275 heads, 80 hands and 7 feet, — 
has been put up also in your rich Museum by the liberality of the Government. — 
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Ist. The orbits at their most prominent part. 

2nd. The outer corners of the eyes. 

3d. The wings of the nose. 

4th. The corners of the mouth. 

These lines will be found far from being parallel; the angles are, 
in some cases even very sharp. I suppose that the ugliness of these 
races is particularly due to the great deviation of these lines from 
parallelism ; for with the Brahmans, e.g. No. 1, andthe Huropeans 
in general, we find a regularity very great, just for these lines. Also 
the face of a Tibetan is far from being as irregular as that of an ab- 
original, but one is greatly reminded of an aboriginal, if the same 
experiment is made with the facial cast of a Negro, e. g. No. 173.* 

I here limit myself to these few remarks which I shall be happy 
to see carried on toa larger scale, in the volume on the Ethnography 
of India, which forms part 8th of the “ Results of a scientific mission 
to India and High Asia.’’ Outlines of the entire series of casts, both 
in full and in profile, shall be given, as well as of the skulls and skele- 
tons (83 in number), together with the numerous bodily measure- 
ments.f 

As to facial expression of race, my experience has shown me that 
plastic casts offer a wider field of inquiry than mere photographs. 

The process by which the casts are taken is a most simple 
one ;{ only plaster of Paris, about 5-7 lbs. for each face, is wanted. 
The individual in question lies down on the ground, a writhed 
handkerchief is bound behind the ears to prevent the plaster from 
running down to the ground. Two paper-cornets, moist at the 
ends, for preventing irritation and sneezing, are put into the nose 
for allowing free breathing. Before the plaster is laid over the 


* When skulls are compared in all their directions, analogous instances be- 
come evident and even more apparent still. 

¥ Some of these measurements, which exceed the sum of 400, have been 
given in my “ Buddhism in Tibet,’’ Chapter XIV. For an analysis of the skulls 
brought home by my brothers, see Professor Velker’s ‘‘ Chronologische 
Mittheilungen, No. 7 of the Memoirs published by the German Anthropolo- 
gical Society, founded 1865. This series contains specimens of the following 
Indian castes and tribes: Rajputs, Lepchas, Ganges-Mussalmans, Thakurs, 
Sikhs, Bhots of Tibet, Kashmiris, Bhils, Gonds, Kols, Nagas, Khassias, Singalese, 
Gorkhas, Himalaya Bhots, Brahmans, Bais, Sudras. 

{ This series comprises 27 individuals; viz. Herbes, Rifs, Maures, Sus, 
Zuariks, Negros, African Jews. The heads as wellas the facial casts have 
been as usually reproduced in metal, and are supplied by John Amb. Barth at 
Leipzic, at the price or £6 for an entire head (face and occiput), 
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face, which is done by means of a spoon, the face is to be care- 
fully smeared over with oil or clarified butter, in order not to draw 
up with the plaster the hairs from the head; the beard, par- 
ticularly, is to be preserved by stiff pomade of some kind. — Our bro- 
«ther Edward, a Bavarian officer lately killed in the battle of Kissingen, 
succeeded, when in Morocco, in making casts of the back of the 
head also. For this purpose he found it of great use to cover the hair 
with thin oiled muslin. The back of the head was made first, then 
the borders were flattened with a knife, and all duly oiled; the 
head was placed again in this part of the mould for making the 
face and part of the breast; thus he obtained a true copy of the head. 
About 15 pounds of plaster are wanted for an entire head and part of 
the breast. 
- Dr. Anderson said that he felt quite uncertain as to what was 
attempted to be proved in the paper just read. If the object was to 
detect a similarity of race by the comparison of characters derived 
solely from the external face, he dissented entirely from the adoption 
of any such system in Hthnological research. The facial characters, 
when taken by themselves, as M. Schlagintweit has done from casts, 
which give not the slightest inkling of the form of the cranium, can 
lead to no very sound generalization in Ethnology, and indeed the 
more we restrict ourselves to one character as our guide, in proportion 
will be our liability to increase in error. 
Believing that much weight cannot be attached to facial casts as an 
aid to Ethnological study, I commenced three years ago the formation of 
a series of life busts, to illustrate in the Indian Museum the external 
characters of the head and face of the various Indian races, The busts 
were taken from life, and the plan I adopted, appears to differ little from 
that which Mr. Schlagintweit has lately followed. It is this :—I 
make the subject lie down on a charpoy, and support his shoulder and — 
head with a couple of pillows, over which a loose cloth is laid and tucked 
in round the head, neck and shoulders, to prevent the plaster spreading — 
too much when it is poured on. Before making the subject lie down, — 
I first thoroughly anoint his face, neck and shoulders and chest with 
oil, and his beard, moustache, eyelids, eyebrows’ and the hair of his 
head with butter, which should be laid on unsparingly on these parts, — 
to prevent their adhering to the plaster, When the anointing has been 
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completed, I place a tube on to each nostril, to allow of respiration 
when the face is covered with plaster, and I plug the ears. He is then 
made to recline on the charpoy in the manner I have indicated, and a 
well oiled cord is laid along the neck from the shoulder in front of 
the ears and over the top of the forehead to the shoulder on the other » 
side, the ends are. allowed to hang down the shoulders a little way. 
The eyes being gently but firmly closed and the quills in the nostrils, 
the plaster is poured over the face, neck and as much of the head as 
can be reached without interfering in the least with the position of 
the patient ; when the plaster is beginning to set, the ends of the string 
which passes from shoulder to shoulder are laid hold of by the two 
ends and pulled towards each other, thus separating the head and 
facial portions of the cast from one another ; when the latter has harden- 
ed it is carefully removed and the man can then open his eyes and 
breathe naturally. With the former portion still remaining on the head 
and part of the shoulders, he is made to sit up, and the back of the 
head and neck ; is well smeared with butter, and another well oiled 
string is placed along the posterior margin of the still adherent 
portion of the cast. The plaster is then poured on to the back of the 
head and neck ; and when it has commenced to harden, it is separated 
from the remaining portion of the first cast by pulling the ends of the - 
string towards each other. These two pieces are then removed, and 
_ the three are found to fit to each other in the most perfect manner. 
The process is thus completed ; I have found it attended with litle or 
no difficulty, and as I have manipulated on a number of hill tribes 
who are generally difficult people to manage, I fully expect to be able, 
through time, to have life busts of all the accessible Indian races. 
_ These busts will prove of considerable value when crania cannot 
be obtained, and there is no country in the world in which the 
 craniologist finds greater difficulty in obtaining materials for study 
than India, where the inhabitants either burn their dead or regard 
their remains with superstitions awe. 

Dr. Partridge, as Secretary to the Falconer Memorial Committee, 
‘presented a marble bust of the late Dr. H. Falconer to the Asiatic 
Society. He stated that 44 members of the Society had subscribed 
~ Rs. 20 each for the purchase of the bust, and two subscriptions have 
yet to be realized, but even then a balance of Rs. 110 would be still due 
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to meet the excess of expenditure over receipts. He therefore ap- 
pealed to the members for additional subscriptions which he hoped 
would suffice, not only to meet the balance due, but also enable the 
Society to purchase a suitable pedestal. 


Liprary. 


The following additions were made to the Library since the Meeting 
held in July last :— 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, by F. A. Guil. Miquel. 
Tome II. Fasc VI. to X.—Tue Avrnor. 

Actes De La Soci¢té D’Ethnographie, 5th Avril, 1867.—Tux 
Socrn’tH’ p’ HTHNoGRAPHIE. 

Three copies of Memoranda on the Solar Kclipse of 18th July, 
1860, and Data to aid in the observation of the Solar Eclipse of 17th 
August, 1868.—Tue Surveyor Gunerat or Inpra. 

Annual Report on the condition and management of the jails in 
the North-Western Provinces for 1866.—Tue GoveRNMENT OF THE 
Nortu- Western Provincss. 

Mémoire de la Société Impériale des Sciences Naturelles de Cher- — 
bourg, Vols. XI. and XIJ.—Tnx Socin’te’, 

Six copies of Memoranda on the Helipse of August, 1868, by Major 
F. Tenant :—Tur Avtuor. | 

Two copies of Catalogue of the Mollusca in the collection of the 
Government Central Museum, Madras.—Carratn J. Mrtcuet. 

Report of the Revenue survey operations of the Lower Provinces — 
for 1865-66.—Tue Government or Ben@at. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI. pt. I. Mr. 
Blanford’s Geology of Cutch.-—Tue Government. or InptA. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Mai, 1867.—T ur Grograput- . 
caL Socrery or Paris. 

Four copies of Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of 
Bombay in the General Department, dated 27th June, 1867.—Tun | 
GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

Vividha Jnén Vistara, No. 1.—Tuer Eprror. 

The Coal resources and Productions of India, by Dr, T. Oldham,-—_ 
Tur GoverRNMENT or Inpta, 
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A History of Orissa in Bengali, by Shib Chunder Shome.—Tur 
AUTHOR. j 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, April, May, and June, 
1867.—Tue Cuemicat Socrety or Lonpon. 

Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in den 
Jahren 1857, 1858, 1859. Linguistischer Theil, by Dr. F. Muller :— 
K. K. Ministerium pus [nnern zu Wien. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Vol. XI. 
No. I.—Tue Royat Groarapuicat Socrery or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
January to December, 1866.—Tue Acapemy or Narurat Sciences 
or PHILADELPHIA. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. 
VI. pt. 1—Tue Acapemy or Narurat Scrunces of PHILADELPHIA. 

Brief sketch of the gold, silver and copper coinage of Mysore by 
Lieut, H. P. Hawkes.—Cotonet C. 8. Gururte. 

Annals of Indian Administration, pts. I. and II. Vol. X1—Tuez 
GovVERNMENT oF Ben@at. 

Annual report upon Vaccination in the North-Western Provinces.— 
Tue Government or tHE Nortu-Western Provinczs. 

wrfAt wat fe? translated by Nandalala Dhol—Tue Trays- 
LATOR. 

PURCHASE, 

The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. IL. No. 8. 

The Annals of Indian Medical Science. No. XXII. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, June, 1867. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, May, and Ist June, 1867. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Le Livre de L’ Agriculture D’Ibn-Al-Awam by J. J. Clement 
Mullet, Vol. II. pts. 1 and 2. 

Catalogue Général de la Libraire Francaise, Livr. 4. 

Journal des Savants, Mai 1867. 

HxcHANGE. 

The Atheneum, May 1867. 
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Prospectus 


FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION OF — 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION,] 
BY THE RIGHT REY. P, BIGANDET,D.D. = = - @& 


Neg aere 


The value of the above work is fully pects fe all § 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. 


The former edition has been ont of print some years, and is ¥ 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised 4 
Hdition, with the notes improved and the text in a ae! type # 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an im aed one, in @ 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was a and @ 
the text enlarged to a great extent. q 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work will be q 
put to press at once. x 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will be @ 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Sic Rupees @ 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will keep. ; 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, when) 
published, to Indian subscribers. 


The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Hermann 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal Chart of India, for gratuitous distribution to; 
those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may be had 
on application to the Secretary. ; ) a 


A 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Authors who desire their communications to be diseussed at the 3 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, 
requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not exceed ng ; 
3 or 4 octavo pages of letter press. ny 


, 
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PROCEEDINGS y 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Sepremser, 1867. 
>) @@ Ore 


A monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
the 4th September, at 9 p. m. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced— 

1. From W. J. Herschel, Esq., Midnapore, through Mr. Grote, 
a human skull, wanting the lower jaw, with the sutures totally 
obliterated. 

2. From Colonel J. T. Walker, a copy of survey of the western 
extremity of the Karatau Mountain, by Captain Meyer, translated by 
R. Michell, Esq., F. B. G. S. 

3. From Sir A. Grant, Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 
a copy of Catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay Presidency. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 

The Rev. W. C. Fyfe. 
Captain V. Gauvain. 
A. J. Hughes, Esq., C. E. 
Lieutenant J. Butler. 
M. Victor Place. 

The following gentleman is a candidate for ballot as ordinary 
member at the next meeting. 

M. Eugene Petit, proposed by the Hon’bl Mr. Hobhouse, seconded 
by Mr. Grote. en's | 
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Letters from Babu Bunkimchunder Chatterjee, Captain G. C. De- 
pree, and Babu Hariddsa Dutt, intimating their desire to withdraw 
from the Society, were read. 

The Council reported that they have elected the Hon'ble J. P. 
Norman a member of their body, in place of H. Beverley, Hsq., 
resigned. 

The Secretary then reported that 68 non-resident members have 


voted for the changing of Bye-law 100, and replies from the remaining 


were daily expected. 

The receipt of the following communication was announced. 

The Hill tribes of the Northern frontiers of Assam by the Rev. 
C. H. Hesselmeyre. 

In giving notice of a motion, Mr. Medlicott said— 

** A case having recently occurred in which, — with strict adherence, 
as I believe, to the Bye-laws 62, 63, 64 regarding Special General Meet- 
ings—it has been possible, within the period of 6 days (as far as re- 
sident members are concerned) to pass a measure altering a Bye-law of 
the Society. Although the object of this measure is not questioned by 
any one, the example has raised an alarm, that in a similar manner—at 
yariance, it is conceived with the spirit of Bye-law 43 regarding the 
treatment of questions of importance—serious changes might be 
carried, against the general feeling of the members; Ist, the alleged 
danger lies in the absence of limitation, in rule 62, to what should be 
considered as ‘ matter relating to the business of the Society ;’ 2nd, I 
am strongly of opinion that every precaution should be taken against 
such an adventure; 8rd, anything might be brought under that 
expression. It may, however, be safely assumed that the alteration of 
a Bye-law can never be a matter of such urgency: more especially 
as, by rule 75, the Council has considerable powers to provide 
temporarily for emergent cases. I would therefore propose that the 
latter portion of rule 62 be altered to read as follows: ‘for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration special matters relating to the 
business of the Society, but not intending to the alteration of 
a bye-law.’ ” 

At the request of the chairman, Mr. W. T. Blanford read the follow- 
ing account of stone implements found in Central India. 

‘‘ At the October meeting of last year, I was enabled, through the 
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kindness of Mr. Rivett Carnac, to exhibit to the Society a very 
interesting collection of agate flakes and cores found by the late 
Lieutenant Swiney at Jubbulpoor. A selection from this collection 
has now been lithographed, for publication in the Society’s pro- 
ceedings. Since last year I have had some slight opportunities of 
adding to our knowledge of the distribution of these agate implements 
throughout the country, and I can also state a little from personal 
observation as to their mode of occurrence. 

“T first met with them at Jubbulpoor. Major Oakes, of the Revenue 
Survey, and Major Ryder very kindly pointed out to me some of the 
localities in which Lieutenant Swiney’s specimens were found. They 
appear to abound upon almost every rising ground. I found them 
here and there near Seoni, and abundantly at several places around Nag- 
poor. I also met with a few west of Chanda, and, lastly, with two or 
three small specimens on the trap outlier close to Rajamandry. 

“They appear thus to occur in abundance along the edge of the 
trap country, which furnishes the stone of which they are composed. 
They are chiefly found on gentle rises, rarely scattered over alluvial 
plains. They are frequently to be met with a few miles outside the 
trap boundary. Whether they occur in equally large numbers 
throughout the trap area, it is difficult to say; they have certainly 
not been found in any quantity as yet. So far the theory which 
appears best to suit their mode of occurrence is, that men living outside 
the trap boundary travelled to its edge, in order to obtain the material 
for their flakes, made what they required on the spot, and threw away 
the useless cores and the badly shaped flakes. The spots I have 
_ indicated, rises near and upon the trap boundary, are precisely 
_ those where agates and jasper derived from the traps would first be 
met with.* The numbers of the chipped agates, in some places, are 
astonishing. Lieutenant Swiney must have collected several thousand. 
specimens near Jubbulpoor, and he only took the more perfectly shaped 
cores, throwing away at least 19 out of 20. The collection I exhibited 
last year, was only a very small portion indeed of his collection, of 
which Major Ryder possesses the bulk. I myself obtained several 
hundreds of flakes and cores from a small hill about 6 miles north of 
Nagpoor. The majority were not worth taking, as there were only 
a few faces on them from which flakes had been split, but taken in 
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connection with other specimens, the marks of their having been 
subjected to the same treatment was unmistakeable. 

“T have been unable to trace the flakes in connection with the 
extinct fauna of the Nerbudda and Godavery waters any further 
than I mentioned last year. As a rule, the cores and flakes only 
occur on the surface, or immediately beneath it, on the surface soil. 
This is precisely the case with flakes and cores of similar form in 
Kurope. 

‘“‘ The enormous number of cores which occur, and their widely spread 
distribution, point either to a very large population using them, or, 
which is the same thing, to a very long period of time during which 
they were used. The former is unlikely, the latter extremely probable. 
The race which used them was probably one of hunters and fishers, 
scattered sparsely over the country. 

‘‘ At the October meeting, I mentioned that I had seen specimens of 
cores, similar to those of Central India, brought from Sind. Speci- 
mens from the bed of the Indus have since been figured in the 
Geological Magazine, and I learn from Sir Bartle Frere, to whom 
I sent some specimens of the Nagpoor cores, that similar chipped 
siliceous fragments occur 7 bushels on the surface of the limestone 
at Roree. The Sind cores are of chert, doubtless derived from the 
nummulitic limestone, and they appear even to excel, in regularity 
of form, the specimens from Central India. I stated in October that 
I had seen no figures in European works of any of the sub-conical 
forms of cores. After the meeting, copies of the first number of 
Messrs. Christy and Lartet’s Reliquie Aquitanice reached India, and 
in one of the plates there are some specimens figured, precisely 
similar to those of India, except in being much larger. 

‘“‘T have nothing to add as to the relative ages of the Mddras fuel 
of implements, the so-called axes, (not axes at all as I believe) 
scrapers, &c., and of the agate and jasper cores and flakes. I have, 
however, found specimens of the quartzite axe shaped implements 
about half way between Nagpoor and Chanda; again at Hdlahad in 
the Pemgunga valley, west of Chanda; and a very beautiful specimen — 
at Maledi, W. N. W. of Sironcha, One or two specimens of the — 
same form, but composed of agate, were found by Mr. Fedden, in the — 
Pemgunga valley in S. HE. Berar, but their form is not sufficiently — 
good to render their artificial origin quite certain.” _ 
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“Mr, King said :—In April 1865, I found frequent’ specimens of 
chipped stone implements of the different types already met with by Mr. 
Foote, of the Government Survey, and myself in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, lying scattered over the surface of the eastern side of the 
Khoondair or central valley of the Kuddapah and Kurnool districts of 
that Presidency. They were principally found in that part of the valley 
which lies in the Kurnool district, and were generally of the flat oval 
form, that is, an oval, either long or short, having one end longer and 
more pointed than the other, and with—what I take to be a very dis- 
tinctive mark of an artificially worked or chipped stone—a more or 
less regular and wavy sharp edge all round the larger periphery of the 
stone and in the same plane. The other form, not so commonly found, 
viz., a supposed axe-head, with one straight edge at the longer end, 
met by lateral edges from the short end, were also met with. 
All these were lying about irregularly, sometimes out on the open 
plains and on the rising grounds; or, as was more frequently the 
case, in the beds of the little lateral valleys of the streams. In the 
latter cases, the implements appeared to have been washed out of the 
layer or layers of gravel and shingle which occasionally show in the 
banks of these lateral valleys. 

“The principal localities about which these implements were found are 
the villages of Roodrar and Madaypoor, and the country between and 
south and north of them. In the beginning of last year, I was induced 
to look more particularly over the ground around these places, and was 
successful in finding some good specimens of implements i situ. 
These occurred in deposits which I have called the ‘ Implement 
gravels :’ and which are only seen to any extent in this part of the 
country along the eastern side of the Khoondair valley. Here these 

gravels show up all the streams flowing from the Nullamullays, which 
“mountains border this side of the Khoond depression, and they are 
exposed in nearly every well that has been sunk within four to six 
miles of the bases of the mountains. The deposit generally consists 
of a pale yellow and greyish coarse clay, more or less filled with 
coarse sandy particles, fine gravel, or shingle. The gravel and shingle 
occur in irregular layers which are sometimes totally separate, but 
generally run into one another until they form often a thick bed at 
the bottom of the formation, I have never seen the whole deposit over 
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20 feet in thickness, but there is every evidence of its being thicker in 
places. The implement gravels are generally in the stream sections, 
over-laid unconformably by a finer sandy deposit, with fine gravel, 
which has been found-on the worn surface of the older accumulations. 
The same coarse lower gravels extend southwards to the Kuddapah 
basin presenting like fractures; and thence we find them at intervals — 
all the way down to the Madras area, where they contain the stone 
implements of the Trivellore taluq and other localities examined by 
Mr. Foote and myself nine yearsago. The gravel and shingle is all of 
quartzite on altered sandstone: generally well rounded and quite 
smooth. For the most part, the clay is calcareous, the contained debris 
being coated with kunkur ; but often it is ferruginous and mottled with 
red spots and patches of ferruginous matter, occasionally presenting a 
lateritoid character. 

“While working up the Madaypoor stream, I examined the vertical 
banks as closely as possible, and at last recognized the apparently 
rounded and edged end of an implement just sticking out from the 
shingle bed in the bank. This turned out to be a good specimen of 
a pointed oval: it lay in one of the layers of pebbles and rectangular 
fragments of quartzites which occur in a thick bed of ferruginous: and 
lateritic sandy clay ; at seven feet below the present upper surface of the 
bank. Nearly immediately above this layer, at about four feet from the 
surface, I picked out a second implement of a ruder shape: still — 
a peinted oval, but rather thick than flat, as the ovals generally are. 
This was from another layer of coarse gravel which appeared to be | 
the bottom of a newer set of gravels than that containing the 
first specimen: but I found afterwards that these apparently se- 
parate deposits run into each other by lenticular tailings. At — 
the bottom of this bank and section, there is a very coarse gravel — 
and breccia in a kunkury matrix, which partly forms a little talus or 
foot at the base: and from the surface of this, cemented with the 
rest of the shingle, I extracted another rude implement. It is broken 
at its longer end, and was flatter and not so pointed at this extremity 
as either of the others. It may possibly have fallen out of the bank 
above, and become cemented with the debris at the base. 4 

“ Again, some seventeen miles further south, [ found two implements 
in situ in the banks of the Ullamoor stream. They were associated 
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with the gravels much the same as was the case with those already 
described: the one in the face of the bank, at 4 feet from the 
surface: the other on the sloping edge of a cemented gravel bank 
in the bed of the ruins. They are both flat ovals, but without pointed 
ends: though slightly longer at one extremity than the other. They 
were not at all easily extracted from the surrounding gravel: neither 
were the three from the Madaypoor stream. 

“So far, except in one instance when the rather doubtful specimen 
consisted of trap, our chipped implements of the Madras Presidency 
have hitherto been all of quartzite; but I was rather struck with the 
occurrence at certain points, along the banks of these streams, of 
scattered fragments of light and dark coloured chert, some of which 
looked like small ‘flakes.’ These fragments were likewise, in places, 
much crowded together, as though they had been broken off and left 
there, for instance by modern workers as substitutes for flints, or other 
uses to which chert might be put, or even that they might have been 
collected and broken for amusement by the shepherds and their 
children. There is, besides, a tribe of very uncultivated people, called 
Chensulahs, inhabiting the jungle skirting the Nullamullays ; and they 
might have taken to stone for arrow-heads, &c. I could, however, learn 
nothing confirmatory of my suspicions ; and the Chensulah people use 
iron arrow tips, or the simple hardened and pointed wood, while they do 
not remember that stone was never used by their ancestors for such pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, I did pick up a chipped fragment of chert, which 
looks remarkably like as if it had been manufactured : it is of a rude 
shield shaped oval form, short and blunt at one end, with a sharp edge 
all round inthe same plane, and is about 24 inches long by 2 inches 
broad. The general elevation of that part of the Khoondair referred to, 
is from six to nine hundred feet above the sea. This is not, however, 
the greatest elevation at which implements have been found in the 
Madras Presidency: for I have picked them up in the Kuddapah 

Sub-division, a little south of Raichotee, at about 1,400 feet.” 

Mr. King then showed three specimens which he had found on the 
surface in another series of valleys on the eastern side of the Nulla- 
‘mullays. The first was a very flat oval, with an extremely acute and 

sharp edge all round: which he supposed to have been a “ skin- 
seraper,’ In one of the other specimens, a large axe-headed form, 
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there is still apparent, on the largest flaked surface, the peculiar conical 
area of fracture called by archelogists, the ‘‘ core of percussion,”’ 

The third specimen was a very rude one, and is probably not an 
implement. It was very coarsely weathered and fractured, and does 
not possess a continuous plane edge all round its larger periphery. 
It was interesting at the time of its being found, from its being the 
only approach to a stone weapon which Mr. King had seen in the hilly 
country of the Kurnool district. 

In the absence of the author, Mr. Blanford read the following note 
by Mr. Wilson of the Geological Survey. | 

‘“‘ The chipped stones I send, form a portion of a large collection 
I made last season. I found them scattered generally widely over 
the trap area, forming the southern boundary of the district of 
Saugor, and the northern to the Nerbudda valley,—the highest 
ground of the scarp being covered with trap. They always occur 
in the surface soil, mostly black clay, called cotton soil; but in all 
cases the underlying trap rocks protruded in lumpy masses here 
and there through the soil, in which the chipped specimens were found, 
The only other fragments I ever found associated with them, were 
those of intertrappean rocks, and once a large fragment rolled of 
jasper. | 

“On the trap forming a large flat, and the summit of the scarp, 
two miles east of where the new road from Nursingpoor to Saugor 
crosses it, several specimens were found scattered about. This 
flat overlooks the sandstone area to the north-east, 10 miles 
westwards on, the same plateau on the trap. Several more were 
picked up 11 miles north, again near Moar village, south of Deoree. 
Several more again on trap along the edge of the main ranges of 
trap hills, close to and north of Deoree. Some three dozen specimens 
were found along the north side of the Sookcher nullah, north and 
westwards of Deoree; and in the centre of the trap area four specimens 
were picked up, in surface soil, on traps. 

“The Duhar nullah which crosses the Saugor and Deoree neil 
midway between the two, is bounded on the east by a high plateaw 
of trap, on which several specimens were found. Sandstone shows 
in patches in the nullah bed, some 50 feet below. In the Singrampoo 
valley, between Jubbulpoor and Dumoh, I found 7 or 8 specimens 
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on the surface of the ground. On the plateau south, on which 
Killoomer hill is situated, some 600 feet above the valley, six or seven 
were found.” 

Mr. Ball then read the following note :— 

“J have to record a single addition to the scanty collec- 
tion of stone implements which have been found in Bengal. The 
specimen I now exhibit was found on the surface, at an elevation of 
about 700 feet, near the village of Gopeenathpoor, which lies 11 
miles 8. §. W. of Beherinath hill in the district of Manbhoom. 
Though of the same material (quartzite) it is much better shaped and 
more symmetrical than any of the specimens which I described in 
the communication I made to the Society in 1865.* This superiority 
of workmanship makes it approximate much more closely to the 
character of the implements from Madras than do any of the others. 
The chief interest attaching to this discovery is, that the locality 
is the most eastern in India, in which any trace of the ancient races 
who manufactured these implements has been found; no sign of 
‘anything of the kind has been met with in the alluvium which 
‘stretches for over a hundred miles further to the west. In Burmah 
and Assam, it is true, implements have been found, but they are of a | 
very different type, and probably of a much more recent age. T 
do not feel that this discovery of a single specimen justifies me 
in making any further remarks; and [ must content myself for the 
present with the hope, that, in the examination of the lower portions 
- of Manbhoom, of Singbhoom and Dhalbhoom districts, formerly known 
‘as the jungle mehals, and at present inhabited in parts by rude and 
almost savage races, 1 may be sufficiently fortunate to make some 
discovery, which will throw more light on this very interesting and 
important subject.” | 

Dr. Anderson then exhibited some specimens of agate flakes which 
were found in an old Andaman encampment, and which were 
- forwarded to the Society’s Museum by Col. Haughton in Nov. 1861.+ 
Mr. Ormsby, the general Secretary, directed the attention of the 
meeting to some celts from the Indian Museum which had been 
: presented to the Society, in February, 1861, by H. P. LeMesurier, Hsq,, 
Chief Engineer, Jubblepore Line, E. I, R. 

These implements were of a much more finished description than 

* Vide P. A. S. 1865, p. 27, + Vide P. A. S. 1863, p. 306, 
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any of the others exhibited, and were evidently much more modern. 
A full account of them is given in the Proceedings for February, 1861. 

Mr. Ormsby then remarked that he thought one of the best proofs 
of the antiquity of the ruder forms of stone implements, and of the 
fact of their being manufactured by man, can be seen in the case of a 
weapon being found stuck in the scapula of a Megaceros Hibernicus, 
an animal now extinct. 

Mr. W. T. Blanford said— 

‘“‘T am much disposed to believe that we have evidence in India of 
the existence of man at a much earlier period than in Europe. 
I pointed this out last year, but the subject has not attracted the 
attention it deserved; and I may therefore briefly reapitulate the 
peculiar circumstances which render the flake found by Mr. Wynne, 
in situ in the Godavery gravels near Pyton, so peculiarly interesting. 
As I then stated, although the flake is so well shaped, that I entertain 
very little doubts of its being of human manufacture, still it is extreme- 
ly desirable that further evidence should be obtained; and it is only 
right to add that, although both Mr. Fedden and I searched carefully 
this year, in several places upon the tributaries of the Godavery 
(the Wurda and Pem or Pyne Gunga), where fossil leaves are met 
with, no more flakes were found. But, accepting Mr. Wynne’s flake 
as of human origin, we have evidence of the co-existence of man with 
the animals, the bones of which occur in the Godavery gravels, and — 
which are identical with those found in the Nerbudda gravels. The fauna 
thus indicated differs much more widely from the existing Indian 
fauna than the pleistocene animals of Europe do from those now 
existing in that country. The change which has taken place in the 
Indian fauna since the period of the Nerbudda gravels, consists in 
a substitution of animals with Malay affinities for animals with 
European or African affinities. Icannot now enter into this subject at 
full length, but I will point out the most remarkable instance. The 
great bovine of the Nerbudda gravels, an animal, the remains of which 
are peculiarly abundant, was a true Taurine, so closely allied to the 
great Bos primigeuius of Europe (or, as innovators in scientific 
nomenclature prefer to call it, Bos Urus,) that the differences are 
scarcely more than sufficient to constitute geographical races. But, 
as is well known, the only indigenous race of wild bovines (exclusive of 
the buffalo) in the Indian peninsula, the Gaur, is a flat horned 
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Taurine, belonging to the subgenus Gaueus or Bibos, widely different 
in structure from the true round horned Taurines; and both the 
Gaur and other species of the same subgenus are unknown north and 
west of India, in the countries inhabited by the modified (domestic) 
descendants of Bos primigenius, but abound throughout the Malay 
peninsula, and in several of the islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
A more complete case of the substitution of one animal by another 
with distinct affinities could scarcely be imagined ; now I know of no 
such case of substitution having taken place in Europe since the 
pleistocene period ; species have died out, just as the Hexaprotodont 
and Tetraprotodont Hippopotami of the Nerbudda have become 
extinct in India, but that is all; and I cannot help thinking that the 
distinction is important, and that it indicates a longer interval in 
India since the deposition of the Nerbudda gravels than has taken 
place in Europe, since the formation of those pleistocene beds in which 
the oldest remains of man, yet discovered, have been found. The 
fauna of India at the present day is a remarkable mixture of African 
_ and Malay forms. The idea, so commonly expressed in Huropean books, 
of India belonging to the same geological province as the Malay 
peninsula and Southern China, is quite erroneous. The fauna of 
the Nerbudda gravels, however, so far as it has hitherto been worked 
out, appears to have been either purely Western (African and 
Kuropean) in its affinities, or to have been much more nearly allied 
to the Western fauna than is that now existing.” 

Mr. Justice Phear remarked— 

“That as there was still, no doubt, very much incredulity as to 
whether these supposed stone implements were properly attributable 
_ to a human origin or not, he might be permitted to mention a fact 
which in some sort afforded negative evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis. A few years ago, he had occasion to examine with some 
care the gravels of the valleys of denudation in Norfolk and Suffolk : 
avery large portion of these gravels consist solely of flint, and are 
the result of the erosion and the dissolving of the chalk in which 
the flints were originally imbedded. In most instances, no traces. 
of beach action are apparent, though on the other hand the flints are 
often broken, obviously by violence. The result is, that in these 
counties are very large quantities of gravels, in which the flints 
universally exhibit abrupt outlines and sharp edges: still, among these 
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he never detected any forms resembling those of the stone implements. 
At the same time he must admit that his observation was not then 
quickened by expectation. Ii, however, his supposition, that these 
forms were absent in the gravels of which he had spoken accorded 
with the fact, it would go some extent to show that they were not 
probably due to fracture brought about by natural causes. He would 
add that too much weight ought not to be given to the objection 
founded on the rudeness and incompleteness of the great bulk of the 
specimens, because if they really were the handy work of man, most 
if not all of those found in the gravels, from which they are manufac- 
tured, would be failures. All that were finished, and brought to 
a condition fitted for use, would of course be taken away from their 
places, and, if discovered at all, would be found isolated or on the 
sites of dwellings.” 

Mr, Dall suggested that the instruments might have been used for 
religious purposes, probably as sacrificial knives. 

Mr. Ball said :— 

‘One of the chief difficulties with most of these implements is to , 
assign a probable use for them. If it be true that the art of manu-_ 
facturing some of the more complicated forms is lost, it seems no less 
to be the case that the art of putting them to the use for which they 
were intended has not been handed down. As suggesting a probable 
use for some of the flakes exhibited by Mr. Blanford and Dr. Anderson, 
I would remind the meeting that, when the first Europeans landed in | 
Mexico, they found that the inhabitants used to shave themselves with 
flakes of obsidian : two such razors, it is said, were blunted by the 
operation. It is a well known custom amongst the Andamanese to 
shave the head with pieces of broken glass, as well as to use lancets of the 
same material; now, bearing in mind the objection which savage races 
always have to adopting new customs, we cannot suppose that the 
introduction of this one was posterior to that of glass. And we are 
thus led to speculate as to what the material can have been which 
glass has superseded. The flakes collected by Col. Haughton and exhi-_ 
bited by Dr. Anderson this evening, seem to prove that a source of 
flint or agate must be accessible to the Andamanese, though, what its — 
nature may be,the scanty knowledge at present possessed of the geology 
of the Andamans, prevents our determining. Future investigation may 
shew, that with the Andamanese, as old nails and scraps of iron have — 


e 
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taken the place of bone, hardened wood, and possibly flint as the 
material for arrow-tips,—so fragments of glass have superseded flint 
razors and lancets.”’ | 

Mr. King said, with reference to the supposed uses of these imple- 
ments, that he was strongly inclined to consider, that they had been 
to a large extent used in the hand. They are easily held in this way : 


‘injury to a fellow creature might be easily brought about by a good 


blow from such a hand weapon: and the hewing of wood, grubbing up 
of roots, and the scraping of skins were savage practices which might 
be easily, though slowly, done by manual labour, assisted with one of 


_ these oval, or axe-headed implements. 


Dr. Anderson then exhibited four deer horns and three skulls received 
from Colonel Dalton, and directed the attention of the meeting to the 
fact of the sutures of one of the skulls being almost entirely obliterated. 

“Mr. Ball said—I have to regret that I was not before aware of Dr. 
Anderson’s intention of exhibiting this skull this evening, as I possess a 
somewhat similar one, which I picked up at Searsole near Ranigunj in 
November last. It was foundina field where lay the bones of hundreds 
of victims to the famine, so that it is impossible to say with certainty 
to what race or caste its owner belonged, but the presumption is in 
favour of his having been either a Bhowrie ora Sonthal. This, however, 
is a matter of not much importance, as so abnormal a specimen could 
never be regarded as an ethnological type. Since it was picked up, 


_ tenmonths ago, I have not seen it, but as far as my recollection serves 


- me, it had most of the principal sutures either partially or totally an- 


_ chylosed. Besides which, it had a strongly marked ridge over the eyes. 


_ Ishall take the first opportunity which may occur of exhibiting it 


_ to the Society.” 


t 


The following communication has been received from Mr. Ball. 
“The discovery of stone implements having proceeded so far in India, 
it has been thought desirable to tabulate the principal facts which 


_ have been published on the subject, with the twofold object of facili- 


tating future reference, and of shewing in one view how extensively 


; these remains are distributed, not only in India itself, but also in some 
_ of the Islands of the Indian Ocean. 


“The implements are divided into the three following classes, 
A, Cores and flakes of agate, flint, &. 
B, Chipped axes, &c., chiefly of quartzite. 
C, Polished ‘celts’ of Trap, Chert, Jade, ec, 
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LIBRARY. 


The following additions were made to the Library, since the Meeting 

held in August, 1867. | 
*,* The names of Donors are in ania 
Presentations. 

Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-K6niglichen Geographischen Gesell- 
schaft VIII. Jahrgang 1864 Heft 1]—Tuxz K. K. Guograpuiscur 
GESELLSCHAFT. 

Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich-Koniglichen Pjoclbbialiad Reichsanstalt. 
Jahrgang 1866 XVI. Band, Nos. 2 and 3.—TueE K. K. GEoLoaiscuE 
REICHSANSTALT. 

Indische Studien. Vol. X. No. 1—Prorrssor A. WepeEr. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Math.-Nat. Classe Band, LIV. Hefte I to IV.—Tue K. AKADEMIE 
DER WISSENSCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Phil.-Hist. Classe Band, LIIT. Hefte Ito IL—Tue K. Axapemie 
DER WIssENSCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 

Fontes Rerum Austriacarum: Herausgegeben von der Histo- 
rischen Commission der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien. Bende, XXV. XXVI. Abth. IL—Tue K. A. pzr Wissen- 
SCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 


s 


Archive fiir Osterreichische Geschichte. Herausgegeben von der zur - 


Pflege vaterlindischen Geschichte aufgestellten Commission der K. 
A. der Wissenschaften. Band, XXXVI. halfley) 1—Tue K. A. pur 
WIssENSCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 

Neérlands Streven tot Openstelling van Japan voor den Wereld- 
handel, by Mr. J. A. von der Chijs—Tue KoniwnxiuxK Instituut 
voor DE Taau-Lanp EN VoLKENKUNDE VAN NEDERLAND scu Inprs. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land en Volkenkunde von Nederlandsch 
Indié Eerste deel—3 and 4 Stuk.—Tue K. Instituut. y. pz Taat- 
LAND-EN VoLKENKUNDE. Vv. Neperuanscu InpIE. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 33, 1867.—Tue Socrn’rn’ Astatrqun, Parts, 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XV. No. 93.—Tux Roya 
Socruty or Lonpon. 

Actes de L’Académie Impériale des Batbioas Belles-Lettres et 
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Arts de Bordeaux, 29th Année, 1867.—Tue ImprrtALe ACADEMIE 
or BorpEavx. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, by C. Lassen, Vol. I,Part I1.—Tus 
Autuor. | 

Die Papageien monographisch bearbeitet, by O. Finsch, Band I.— 
Toe AvuTHoR. 

Atlas der Hautkrankheiten, Lief, VI. 12, Tafn.—Tne K. A. D. 
WIssENSCHAFTEN IN WIEN. 

Selections from the records of the Bombay Government, No. C. IV. 
—Tue Government or Brncat. | 

Report on the Police of the Town of Calcutta and its Suburbs for 
1866.—Tue Governmeyt or Benaat. : 

Progress report of Forest Administrations in British Burmah, 
1865-66.—Tue Government or Inp1a. 7 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, Vol. IV. No. 16—Tur 
Epritor. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Tee Vol. VI. pt. 1—Tue 
GovVERNMENT oF BENGAL. — 

A catalogue of Native Publications in the Bombay Presidency up 
to December, 1864, by Sir A. Grant.—Tue Autor. 

Bulletin de la Socid¢té de Geegrarkie, Juin, 1867.—Tue Paris 
GEOGRAPHICAL Society. 

Bulletin de Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 
Tome X. Feuilles 1 to 36, Tome XI. Feuilles 1 to 19.—Tuxz 
~ Acapr’mi Imen’riate pes Scrmncus or St, Pererszourc. 

Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg 
Tome X. Nos. 3 to 15.—Tue Acapz’mre Impn’R1aLe DES SCIENCES OF 


St, Pererssovure. 


Monatsbericht der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie de Wissens- 
chaften zu Berlin, January to December, 1866.—-Tu Prussian Aca- 
DEMY OF SCIENCES. 

8 Copies of Auszug aus dem Monatsbericht der Kénigl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Nachtrag: tiber die Phonetik der 
_ Tibetischen Sprache, von H. A. Jaeschke.—Tue AvrtHor. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London,~June, 1867.—Tux 
Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft. Edited 
by Professor L. Krehl, 22nd Band, Hefte 1, IL—Tum Hprror. 
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Purchases. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Juin, 1st July 1867. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. IT. No. 115. 
The Westminster Review, July, 1867. 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, July, 1867. 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 5, 1867. 
The Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1867. 
Comptes Rendus, Nos. 22, 23, 24 and 25; 1867. 
* Tables des Comptes Rendus, Tome LXITI. 
Lane’s Arabic and English Dictionary, B. I. pt. 3. 
~ Introduction du Buddhisme dans le Kashmir, by M. L. Feer, 
Revue Archéologique, January to December, 1865. 
Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit-Wéorterbuch, 34 Lief. 
Journal des Savants, Juin, 1867, 
Hewitson’s Exotic Butterflies, part 63. 
Arago’s Popular Astronomy, Vol. IT. 
The Wild Tribes of Malaya by the Rev. Favre. 
Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, 3 Vols. 
Justi’s Handbuch der Zendsprache, 
The Indian Medical Gazette, Vol. II. No. 9. 
Exchange, 
The Atheneum, for June 1867. 


atospectus 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A TRANSLATION 4 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION, ] 


BY THE RIGHT REV, P. BIGANDET, D. D. 


The value of the above work is fully Sapeiaeiel by all | 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation. ~ 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and is” 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a Revised 
Edition, with the notes improved and the text in a larger TPS) 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an 7% proved one, in] 
that it has been compared with several Palm Leaf copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was Da) and 
the text enlarged to a great extent. : 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the worle will tel 4 
put to press at once, By 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will ba 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Sia notes! 


per copy. 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will ad 
a register of’ the names of subscribers, and forward the work, whe 
published, to Indian subscribers. | 


—, 


The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Hermanr 
Schlagintweit’s Isothermal Chart of India, for gratuitous distribution to 
those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may be he : 
on application to the Secretary. Ss 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Authors who desire their communications to be discussed att the 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, are 
requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not exceed in 3 
3 or 4 octavo pages of letter press. | 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For Novemper, 1867. 
~~ O@ Gtr 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 6th 
instant, at 9 Pp. M.° 

Dr. 8. B. Partridge, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were announced :— 

1. From Colonel C. S. Guthrie; 79 Sheets of the Ordnance Survey 
maps of England. 

2. From Captain R. A. Cole; a copy of his Elementary Grammar of 
the Coorg language, 

3. From Colonel J. T. Walker ; copies of the administration report 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, and of the Topographical 
Survey in the Bengal Presidency, for 1864-65 and 1865-66. 
4, From Babu Kedarnath Banerjee, the gaia a copy of Chanda- 
kaushika Ndtaka, with commentaries. 

5. From Pundit Satyabrata Swami; the first No. of Pratna-kamra- 
nundine, 

6. From F. Cockburn, Esq.; a specimen of Scvwrus palmarum. 

7. From J. Avdall, Esq.; a fossil elephant tooth from Caunti. 

8. From John 8. Harris, Esq. ; a copy of a Japanese and English 
Dictionary. 


9. From Babu Jadunath Datta, a young Crocodile. 
At the invitation of Dr. Partridge, Captain Anderson introduced two 


Andamanese lads to the meeting. He also laid before the meeting the 
following correspondence detailing the objects for which the boys had 
been brought to Calcutta, He had found them apt at learning the names 
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of things, and acquiring a parrot-like imitation of sounds. They 
had no objection to wearing clothes, but on the contrary showed an 
especial desire to wear them. 
From Ineut-Colonel B. Forp, Superintendent, Port Blair. 
To Captain T. C. Anprrson, Barrack Master, Fort William. 
Dated Port Blair, 8rd August, 1867. 

Srr,—In accordance with your expressed desire and offer, on the 
occasion of your visiting this settlement some months ago, to under- 
take the education-of any Andamanese lad, who could be induced to 
go to Calcutta for that purpose, I have the honor to acquaint you 
that I referred the matter to Mr. J. N. Homfray, in charge of the 
Andamanese house at Port Mouat, in terms of my letter No. 248 dated 
31st of May last, copy attached. 

2. From his reply No. 5 A, dated 19th June last, copy attached, 
there appears to be no objection or difficulty in carrying out your 
object, so far as the children and their friends are concerned, and as it — 
is a scheme which, if successful, is likely to be fraught with many — 
advantages and benefit to the Andamanese themselves, and to the Go- 
vernment, in effecting an amicable understanding with the aborigines, 
as well as regards other interests between them and future residents 
and settlers on those islands, I beg to recommend that you now apply 
to the Supreme Indian Government for permission to carry out your 
scheme, and if sanctioned, I shall be glad to afford you all the 
assistance at my command in carrying it out. 

I have the honor &., 
(Signed) B. Forp, Lieut.-Colonel. 
From J. N. Homrray, Esq. Asstt. to the Superintendent, in ¢harge of 
the Port Mouat, Andaman Ids. : 
To Lneut.-Colonel B. Forp, Superintendent Port Blair, 
Dated Port Mowat, 19th June, 1867. — 

Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 248 of the 31st May last on the subject of an offer of Captain 
T, C. Anderson to undertake the education of an Andamanese lad, 
who would afterwards prove of great use to the world, particular to 
those dwelling in these Islands, 

I acknowledge the offer to be a most liberal and eharitable on 
with great advantages to be gained by all who take an interest in t 
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welfare of mankind; especially of those unfortunates, who have not 
yet the light of civilization thrown open to them. 

I have enquired of the Andamanese on the subject, to which they 
have no objection, and I would suggest that the best way to carry it 
out to satisfaction would be as follows :— 

I believe about the end of this year there is to be an Ethnological 
congress in Calcutta, in which case, I dare say, I might be required 
to show the races of these Islands, and on which occasion I could 
take such lads as are desirable and willing to remain behind in 
Calcutta for education. I would return with their parents or guardians, 
who would then be sure of the youngsters being taken care of and 
treated kindly. I would advise two or three being educated, as 
jointly they are likely to do more good than a single boy, whom their 
friends would doubt, and not take notice of onhis return. It is 
necessary for them to keep up their own language in Calcutta, and 
also, on their return here, to keep up the English they would learn in 
Calcutta. They would also recall to each other past occurrences, 
which they would relate as instances to their friends, and which no 
doubt would be very interesting and useful to them. Should one die, 
the others could explain the cause to the tribe, on their return, and 
I am sure their parting from their friends would not be felt severely, 
By the same opportunity I would pay for the expense of one lad in 
living and education, and would further suggest that their separation 
from the tribe should not be for more than two years, after which 
period, on visiting them, should they express a wish to return to their 
homes, they ought to be allowed it, and again, if found necessary, and 
they be willing to return to Calcutta for education, it may be continued. 
This would show them our good intentions, and would increase their 
confidence in us. The lads should be treated kindly and with mild- 
ness, and not frequently flogged for not knowing their lessons and 
other trifles ; firmness is necessary, which can be effected by withold- 
ing any indulgences from them. The mere knowing of the Eng- 
lish language, with our habits, customs and manners, is a great boon 
without being great scholars. This should be the first two years’ 
tuition : food and clothing will be the heavy expense. 

: I have &e., 
(Signed) J. N. Homrray. 
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From Lieut.-Colonel B, Forp, Superintendent. 
To J. N. Homerray, £sq., 


Dated Port Blair, 31st May, 1867. 


Srr,—On the occasion of the visit to this settlement, some months 
ago, of Captain T. C. Anderson, Barrack Master, Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, that officer made, I believe, an offer to you of undertaking the 
education of any Andamanese lad, who could be induced to go to 
Calcutta for that purpose; the object in view being eventually to 
send amongst the aborigines of those islands, a man of their own 
tribe, who might not only be an interpreter between them and us, 
but with whose aid perhaps greater ends might be accomplished. 

2. I have the honor now to inform you, that I have by the last 
mail received a renewal from Captain Anderson of his former offer. — 
This offer is a most liberal one, and I am of opinion that no pains 
should be spared to take advantage of it; and I should be much 
obliged to you therefore, if you will endeavour to induce any of the 
elders of the tribe, with whom we are most friendly, to nominate a 
lad, say from 7 to 10 years of age, whose friends they might be able 
to persuade for a time to part with him, in order to go to Calcutta for — 
the purpose of education.. Our Andamanese friends must have such a 
pleasurable recollection of Calcutta hospitality and kindness, (in which 
respect they owe much to yourself), that I entertain a hope that 
there would not be much difficulty in inducing the Andamanese to- 
send a lad away for a time for the above purpose. 

3. I would suggest, should there be any reluctance to send a single 
individual, that I would undertake to induce Captain Anderson to. 
receive two lads, who would thus not only be happy in their com- 
panionship, but who, from living together, would be less likely to for- 
get their mother tongue. 

4, JI should feel obliged by your giving me an early reply in this 
matter, as I am desirous of replying to Captain Anderson’s offer, as 
requested, by the next mail. 


I have, &. 
(Signed) 3B. Forp, Lieut,-Col. 
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From A. H. Hartnaton, Esq., Offy. Under-Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
To Captain T. C. AnpERson, Barrack Master, Fort William. 
Dated Simla, the 9th September, 1867. 

Srr,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 21st ultimo, and to state in reply that the Governor-General in 
Council has much pleasure in acceding to your wish to undertake the 
charge of not more than two Andamanese lads, for the philanthropic 

purposes indicated in your letter, provided they are not removed from 
India, and that they are produced whenever required, either for in- 
spection, or if Government should think it fit, for restoration to their 
friends. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) A. H. Hartneron, 
Fronr Ineut.-Col. B. Forp, Superintendent, Port Blair. 
. To Captain T. C. Anperson, B. S. C. 
Dated Port Blair, 21st October, 1867. 

Srr,—I have the honor to inform you that, agreeably to your request, 
and by the permission of the Government of India, two Andamanese 

lads are forwarded by this opportunity, to be made over to you, in 
accordance with your philanthropic intentions as regards the under- 
taking of their education and improvement, with the view to their 
ultimately being a benefit to their fellow islanders on the Andamans. 

Dr. J. B. Gaffney, in medical charge of the troops on Board the 
_“ Arracan,” has been so good as to take charge of the lads, to make 
them over to you. Asthe steamer “‘ Arracan” returns immediately 
to Calcutta, and as Mr. Homfray has had, consequently, but 24 hours’ 
notice of her departure, he has net been able by this opportunity to 
send you the vocabulary you wish for, but trusts to do so at an early 
date. 

The two lads have been selected by Mr. Homfray and myself; the 
objects we had in the selection were, to send such as were willing to 
go, whose relations had no objection to their being sent, who had 
themselves evinced intelligence, and were not too old for placing 
under tuition. Their names are. 

1 Katoo. 
2 Katoo Moogtie. 
“Seedi Boy’’—The former name given by Mr, Homfray. 


Andaman names, | 
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For facility of recognition these lads have been given the simple 
names of 
1 Joe 
2 Tom 
Mr. Homfray has rationed and made every provision for the lads on 
board the ‘ Arracan.’ 
The original enclosure of your letter of 12th ultimo is herewith 
returned. 


} Andaman. 


T have, &ec. 
(Signed) B. Forp, Lieut.-Col. 


At the request of the chairman the boys sang a native song and 
performed a native dance. — 

The special thanks of the meeting were voted to Captain Anderson 
for the introduction of his interesting charges. 

M. E. Petit, duly proposed and seconded at the last meeting, was 
balloted for and elected an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were nominated candidates for ballot as 
ordinary members at the next meeting. 

W. H. Stevens, Esq. C. E., proposed by Mr. V. Ball, seconded by 
Mr. Ormsby (for re-election). 

G. King, Esq. M. D. 1st Central India Horse, proposed by Dr. Ewart, 
seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 

J. 8. Harris, Esq. proposed by Dr. Colles, seconded by Mr. Scott. © 

F. J. Chambers, Esq., India Carrying Co., proposed by Mr. W. King, © 
seconded by Mr. Ormsby. 

Lieutenant J. Johnstone, Superintendent of Elephant Khuddas, 
Central Provinces, proposed by Mr. Medlicott, seconded by Mr. H. F. — 
Blanford. y 

J. W. Chisholm, Esq. Commissioner of Belaspore, Central Provinces, 
proposed by Mr. Medlicott, seconded by Mr. H. F. Blanford. 

K. Gay, Esq. Finance Department, proposed by Dr. J. Anderson, se- 
conded by Mr. Locke. hd 

Letters from the following gentlemen, intimating their desire to 
withdraw from the Society were recorded :— 

The Hon’ble E. Drummond, 

Babu Stratnath Mullick, 
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HK. 8. Robertson, Esq. 

Mr. H. B. Medlicott moved the following, notice of which was duly 
given at the last meeting. 

“That the latter portion of Rule 62 be altered to read as follows ;— 
‘for the purpose of taking into consideration special matters relating 
to the business of the Society, but not extending to the alteration of a 
Bye Law.’ ” ) 

Some discussion arose on this motion as to the course that should 
be adopted in accordance with the Rules of the Society ; at the con- 
clusion of which, the Chairman notified that in accordance with Rule 
43, the motion must be referred to the Council for Report. 

The Council reported that they have re-elected Mr. H. F. Blanford, a 
member of their’ body and as General Secretary to the Society, in 
place of Mr. M. H. Ormsby who has resigned, and they recommended 
that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. M. H. Ormsby for his valuable 
services as Secretary. 

The vote of thanks was unanimously carried. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, forward- 
ing, for the information of the Society, copies of the following circular 
letter to the local Governments, on photographing architectural 
remains and other works of art in India. 

Simla, the 29th August, 1867. 

Srr,—The desirability of conserving ancient architectural structures 
or their remains, and other works of art in India, and of organizing a 
system for photographing them, has attracted the attention of the 
Governor-General in Council, and, as the first step towards attaining 
these objects, I am directed to request that a list may be submitted, 
for the information of the Government of India, of all such remains 
or works of art as may exist in each district, together with a report 
of the measures that have from time to time been adopted to preserve 
them. 

2. As regards photographing them, the Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the employment of professional skill will be 
unnecessary, and that the services of amateurs may with advantage 
-be enlisted. 

3. In this view, I am directed to request that arrangements may 
be made for the photographing by competent amateurs of all such 
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objects of architectural and artistic interest in their neighbourhood, as 
may be included in the list called for in the opening paragraph of this 
letter, and for their submission to the Secretary of State. 

4, Iam to add that some assistance may be given, where desired, 
either in the shape of travelling expenses, or by the purchase of a cer- 
tain number of copies of really good photographs. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H.C. Bayzey, | 
Secretary to the Govt. of India. 
No. 4040. > 

Copy forwarded to the Foreign Department for communication and 

issue of the necessary orders to the Political Officers under its control. 
Secretary to the Govt. of India. 


The following letter from H. P. Lemesurier, Esq., was read. 
Allahabad, Oct. 24th, 1867. 
My pear Grorn, 

Ihave just hit upon a large area of ground covered with Cairns 
or stone barrows, each of which has contained a perfect kist: very 
many have been ransacked in times past by the natives. [opened one 
that seemed undis- 
turbed. Its section 
was longitudinally 
thus :— 

Three of the four 
walls were of dry rubble-stone; the fourth, the western one, was a 
stone on edge. Covering slabs about four feet, and from 18 inches to 
27 inches wide. Length 6’ 6” breadth 2’ 0”. Depth 18 inches or 
rather more ; not any vestige even of a tooth or jaw bone, but mould — 
of fine quality. Two chips of sandstone might have been in use. 
There must be a hundred tumuli in all. Have these been noticed — 
before? I send sketch of the position. 

(Signed) H. P. Lemnsurimr. 
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The Chairman drew attention to the discrepancy of the observations 
recorded at the Government Observatory during the late Cyclone, and 
those taken by Mr. Lafont and other observers : also to the destruction 
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of the Anemometer, so that the pressure of the wind was registered for 
a small part only of the storm. He moved that Government be solicited 
to make enquiry into the cause of these failures, The proposition was 
seconded by Mr. Medlicott and carried unanimously. The possibility 
of warning the town in cyclones was also a subject of discussion. 

The receipt of the following communications was announced. 

From Lieut.-Col. C. L. Showers. On the Meenas, a wild tribe of 
“* Central India.”’ 

2. From W. Theobald, Esq. Jr. A descriptive Catalogue of the 
reptiles of British Burma. 

3. From R. Michell, Esq., F. R. G.S. A Translation of “ ‘Sanya 
of the western extremity of the Karakau Mountains by Captain 
Meyer,” and of “ A General Survey of the country lying to the 
westward of the Trans Ili Region between the rivers Chin and the 
Jaxartes or Syr Daria, by Col. Poltorotski.” 

Dr. Waldie made the following observations with reference to 
the communication he had made to the Society at the meeting of 8rd 
April last, on the subject of the Hooghly water:— 

Observations had been continued during the succeeding hot and 
rainy seasons, in order to settle one or two points then left doubtful. 
As respects the river water of the hot season, the new observations had 
confirmed the former ones in regard to the amount of organic matter : 
much less common salt, however, had been found in the water than in 
the previous year. Possibly this might have arisen from the proper | 
time of full tide not having been caught, although this seemed not a 
very probable explanation. With respect to the water of the rainy 
season, he had formerly brought particularly to notice its putridity : 
this year, however, it was not found to be so characterised or at least 
only to a very slight degree: had the odour been the only point of 
difference observed, it might have been supposed to be due to some 
mistake in observation, but sevéral other points of difference were 
found to exist, and all of them corroborative of the indications of the’ 
first. Indeed, judging from the amount of vegetation formed in the 
water by long standing, the water of 1865 contained more organic 
matter than that of 1866, and this again than that of 1867. He was 
disposed to attribute these differences to some general cause, possibly 
connected with the amount of rainfall, but could form no decided opinion. 
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The particulars of these observations would be found in a post- 
script, dated 16th September, to the paper, Part III, just published 
in the Society’s Journal, 

LIBRARY. 


The following additions were made to the Library since the last 
meeting in September. 

*,* The names of Donors in capitals. 
Presentations. 

The Journal of, the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 36.—TueE 
-~Royat Gxeograpuicat Society or Lonpon. 

_ Mélanges Asiatiques tirés du Bulletin de l’Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, Tome V. Chronologisches Verzeichniss 
der seit dem Jahre 1801 bis 1866 in Kasan gedruckten arabischen, 
tirkischen, tartarischen und persischen Werke, als Katalog der in dem 
asiatischen Museum befindlichen Schriften der Art, von B. Dorn.— 
Tux AvTHOR. 

- Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
_ Department, No, LIJI.—Tuer Government or Inpia, anp THE Govt. 
oF BENGAL. 

Two copies of Professor Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms.— 
Tue GovERNMENT oF Inpra. 

- Dattaka Ciromani,—Bazoo Prosonnocoomar Tagore. 

Chandakaushika nataka.—Basoo Krparnatu BANERJEE. 

Annual Report and Transactions of the Adelaide Philosophical Society 
for 1865 and 1866 :—Tuz Soctery. 

Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno-Batavi, edidit F. A. G. Miquel. 
Tome III. Fase I—V.—Tue Leypen University. 

Rahasyasandarbha, No. 42.—Basu Rasenpratata Mitra. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, for July and August, 1867.— 
Tus Gzocrapuicat Society or Parts. 

Mémoires de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres 
et Arts de Jiyon: new series; Vols. XIJ, XIV and XV.—Tue 
Impertat Acaprmy or Sciences, Betius-Lerrres AnD Arts oF Lyons. 

Annales des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, d’Agriculture et 
d’Industrie: 3rd series, Vols. IX and X.—Tue Inmerriat Society 
or AcricutturE &c. or Lyons. 

Indische Studien, Vol. X. No, 2.—Tuu Avruor. 
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Proceedings of the Natural History Society of Dublin. Vol. IV. bar 
TII.— Tue Narvurat History Society or Dusiiy. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. VI, pt. 2.—Tuz 
GovVERNMENT OF BEnGAL. 

Selections from the Records of Government, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Part XLV.—Tue Government or THE Nortu-Western Pro- 
VINCES. 

Notes on the Propagation and Cultivation of the Medicinal Cin- 
chonas or Peruvian Bark trees, by W. G. McIveor.—Tur Government 
oF Beneat. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Coorg Language, by Captain R. A. 
Cole, Superintendent of Coorg.— Tus Autuor. 

The Anthropological Review, Nos. 18 and 19.—-Tue Awnruropoto- 
@icaL Socrnty or Lonpon. 

The Journal of the Chemical Society, for July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1867.—Tue Cuemicat Society or Lonpon. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. X. No. 76. 
—Tue American Putnosoputicat Society. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia della Scienze di Torino, Vol. 
XXII.—Tuz R. Acapremy or Sciences or Turin. 

Atti della R. Accademia Della Scienze di Torino, Vols. 1 and 2. 
—Tue R. Acaprmy or Screncus or Turin. 

Purchased. 

The Song of Songs, a pastoral drama, not by King Solomon, with 
notes by Satyam Jayate. 

Adam’s Wanderings of a Naturalist in India. 

Forbes’s Hindustani and English Dictionary, Part I. 

Revue Archéologique: new series Vols. XIII and XIV, and Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8, 1867. 

Encyclopédie Méthodique; Histoire Naturelle des Vers. Vols. 1, 
2, 3 and 4. ; 

Tableau Encyclopédique et Méthodique des Trois Régnes de la q 
Nature. Vers, Coquilles, Mollusques et Polypiers, Vols. 1, 2 and 3. 

The Ibis, July 1867. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Vol. 26, No. 116. 

The Edinburgh Review, July, 1867. 

Reyue de Deux Mondes, 15thJuly, 15 August, and 1 September, 1867. 
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Revue de Zoologie, No. VIII. 1867. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 1, and 3, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, Vol. LXV. 

Bopp’s Glossarium Comparativum Linguae Sanscritae, last part. 

The Calcutta Review, August 1867. 

The Indian Medical Gazette, October and November 1867. 

Journal des Savants, Aout 1867. 

Indische Studien, Vol. X. No. 2. 

A Catalogue of Shells, British and Foreign, with a supplement by 
W. Wood. 

Bentham and Hooker’s Genera plantarum, Vol. I. Part III. 

Tomlin’s Comparative vocabulary of forty-eight languages. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, September, 1867. 

Reeve’s Conchologia iconica, Parts 264 and 265. 

EHauchange. 
The Atheneum for August, 1867. 
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@rospectus hae 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUBSORIPTION A TRANSLATION OF 


THE LIFE OF GAUDAMA, 


[REVISED EDITION, ] 
BY THE RIGHT REY. P. BIGANDET, D,. D. 


The value of the above work is fully appreciated by all 
readers of Boodhist literature, and needs no recommendation.© 


The former edition has been out of print some years, and i 
often sought for. It is, therefore, proposed to issue a itevised 
Edition, with the notes: improved and the text in a Sis? typs 
than the former edition. 


This edition is not only a revised but an improved onex i 
that it has been compared with several Palm heat copies of the 
original, obtained from Burmah since the first was Pees and 
the text enlarged to a great extent. } a 


Should sufficient encouragement be given, the work ay be 
put to press at once. e 


The book will be an Octavo of some 600 pages, and will b bi 
issued to subscribers, in stiff paper covers, for Six Rude 


per copy. a 


N. B.—The Secretaries of the Asiatic Society of Bengal will a 
a register of the names of subscribers, and forward the work, whe 
published, to Indian subscribers. | 


The Society have received fifty copies of Professor Hen mat 
Schlagint weit’s Isothermal Chart of India, for gratuitous eee i 


those members of the Society who wish for copies. They may. be sh 
on application to the Secretary. feet 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. a 

Authors who desire their communications to be discussed ¢ + the 
meetings of the Society previous to publication in the Journal, are 
requested to send, with the original paper, an abstract not exee 
3 or 4 octayo pages of letter press, 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 


For December, 1867. 
acho 


A monthly general meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday 
the 4th December, 1867 at 9 p. m. 
Dr. J. Fayrer, President in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
. A photograph by Messrs, Thepland and Bourne, of the two 
Andaman lads introduced at the last meeting was exhibited by Captain 
Anderson ; and it was announced that members desiring to obtain 
copies might procure them at the photographers’. 
The following gentlemen duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were balloted for and elected as ordinary members. 
W. H.Stevens, Esq. C. HE. 
G. King, Esq. M. D. 
J. 8S. Harris, Esq. 
EF. J. Chambers, Esq. 
Lieut. J. Johnstone, 
J. W. Chisholm, Esq. 
H. Gay, Esq. 
The following were nominated as candidates for ballot at the 
January meeting. 
Baboo Rakal Doss Haldar, Deputy Collector, Maunbhoom, proposed 
by Col. E. T, Dalton seconded by Dr. J. Anderson. 
J. Boxwell, Esq. C. 8. Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Western 
Doars, proposed by Lieut. J. Williamson seconded by Dr. J. Anderson, 
The Rey. J. C, Browne, has intimated. his desire to withdraw from 
the Society. 
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The Council reported that they have elected Coll. J. E. Gastrell 
and Dr. J. P. Colles, members of their body, in places of H. B. 
Medlicott, Esq. and Dr. J. Anderson who have resigned. 

They announced also that they had nominated Col. J. E. Gastrell 
as Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. J. P. Colles as Natural History Secretary 
of the Society. 

The council recommended that a special vote of thanks to be given to — 
Dr. J. Anderson and H. B. Medlicott, Esq. for their valuable services 
as officers of the Society. 

The proposition was agreed to unanimously. 

A letter from Professor Bapu Deva Sastri with reference to a letter — 
received some months since from Major Ellis was read. The following 
are the original letter and the reply. ! 


Southbrook Cottage ; Starcross ; near Exeter, 

20th November, 1866. 
Derr Sir,—I beg to enclose a copy of an astronomical calculation, 
identifying a partial eclipse of the sun, recorded on a grant of land by 
Janamajaya, published p. 447, Vol. 6, Bengal Asiatic Researches, 
with one, given by Fergusson, which occurred on 3rd April, A. D. 889, 
for which I am indebted to the kindness and scientific knowledge of 
Captain Peacock, formerly of the Royal Navy; and shall esteem it a 
particular favour, if you will, in the first instance, kindly be at the 
trouble of ascertaining, whether the pandits of India have any 
knowledge of the eclipse, which happened on the 3rd April, A. D. 889, 
about Sambat 946 Vikramaditya; and afterwards proceed with the 
enquiry of testing by their knowledge the validity or otherwise of 
the identity of the two Hclipses, supposed to be established by Cpa 


Peacock’s postulate. 
* *K * * * * *K * 


R. R. -M. ELLIS.“ 39 

In explanation of the very great interest which I take in these 
enquiries, I should mention, that when I was agent in Bundelkhund, 
I held the office of Vice-President Delhi Archeological Society, and 
for several years when in constant communication with Sir Henry 
Elliot and Mr. Thomason about them. 
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_ Postulate regarding a partial eclipse of the sun on Sunday in the 
Krishna Paksha, or dark half of the moon in the month of Chaitra, 
when the sun was entering the northern hemisphere, the moon being 
in the Nakshatra Aswini; recorded on a grant of land on copper by 
Janamajaya, the son of Parikshita: published p. 44, Vol. 6, Bengal. 
Asiatic Researches, 1809. : 3 
The words of the text are “‘ Chaitramasa Krishna” or the dark half of 
the month, and as Chaitra answers to the month between 15th March 
and 15th April, the dark half would seem to imply the time of 
new moon for that month, at which time only could an eclipse of 
the swn happen; and this would be in March or early in April 
the dark half of the moon being then turned towards the earth, 
and within the limits of the 17th in the Lunar Nodes: as a solar 
eclipse only can happen when the moon’s latitude, as observed 
geometrically, is less than the sum of the hemidiameters of the 
sun and moon combined; because the course of the moon in its 
path being oblique to that of the sun, makes an angle of 5° 35”. 
_ Now in examining into the date of the eclipse named in the 
text, and working out the dominical letter and Epact according to 
the tables in the prayer-book as well as those given by Fergusson, it 
would seem to have been that named in Fergusson’s astronomy at page 
217, in Strack’s Catalogue of Hclipses as having been observed at Con- 
stantinople onthe 3rd April, A. D. 889; the record of the Hindu plates 
states that the moon was in the Nakshatra Aswini, which answers to 
the zodiacal sign Aries, and which would also coincide with the 
month “ Chaitra,’ or between the 15th March, and 15th April, as 
the sign Aswini or the horse’s head comprised a portion or period of 
the Zodiac—a little over 13 days—the dark shadow of the moon, 
and ergo, the sun would therefore be in Aswini on the 8rd April, 
the sun having entered the Northern Hemisphere, or the first 
star of Aswint on the 22nd March, coincident or nearly so with 
the sign of Aries, and quitted Aswini on the 4th April, to enter 
Bhaiani. 
» [have calculated all the other eclipses of the sun, happening 
between the 22nd and 31st March from the year 1261 down to 
1699, twelve in number, or during the period of Aswini path, 
but not one of these happened on a Sunday, and no solar eclipse 
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took place in Aswini at any period except the 8rd April answering to 
Sunday. 

There was a solar eclipse observed at Rome on the Ist April, A. D. 
238, and one on the second April, 1307, observed at Ferara, but 
neither of these fell on a Sunday, therefore I am of opinion that the 
one named in the text must have occurred on the 8rd April, A. D. 
889. 

(Signed) George Pracocg, F. R. G.S. 

Formerly Master, Royal Navy, 1835. ° 


To Babi Rasenpravata Mirra, Hon. WM. R. A. S. Phil. Seeretary 
Asiatic Society, Bengal. 


Sir,—I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 765 dated the 28th ultimo, together with extracts from Major 
Ellis’ letter. He states in it, that the Solar eclipse, observed at 
Constantinople in the month of April, 889 A. D., happened ona 
Sunday in the Krishna Paksha, the month Chaitra, when the 
moon was in Asvini. But I have carefully ascertained that this eclipse 
occurred on Friday and not on Sunday. I have determined this also, 
that the eclipse answers to the 3rd April according to the old style, 
but by the new style it fell on the 8th April. Major Ellis mentions 
also that no Solar eclipse took place in Asvini at any period except 
the 3rd April answering to Sunday. But this is not the case, as a 
great Hindu Astronomer named Ganesa, the author of Grahdlaghava 
Says : 

~ ~ S ~ 
wrt eatyge eats wet afta TrayATST- 
qa qutateu feraciere wayward | 
afaa veashad qrateaata qu: araaafianen- 
we ea feararateafae Se aa ST ST WATT II 

“Tn the year 1443 of the Salivahana era the Sanwatsara called — 
Vorsha and the month of Chaitra, a total eclipse of the sun took place — 
on Sunday at the time of new moon, 13 ghatis (from sunrise) in the — 
nakshatra asvint. At the time of obscuration the star dsvini (a 
Arietis) even though it was too near to the sun, the planets Mercury — 
and Venus, and the seven stars of Ursa Major &c., were visible, the 
owls were flying all about and all people were confused.” 
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T have also calculated this eclipse, and found that Ganesa is quite 
right. | 

The time of this eclipse answers to the 6th April (O. S.) or the 
17th April (N. 8.) 1521 A. D. 

Therefore it cannot be supposed that the solar eclipse recorded on 
the grant of land occurred on the 8rd April, 889 A. D. because it fell 
on Friday and not on Sunday. 

Yours faithfully, 
BAPU DEVA SASTRI. 

Benares, 21st Oct. 1867. 

Read a letter from Dr. J. Lu. Stewart of Lahore on the carnivorous 
habits of the Himalayan bear. 

Lahore, Nov. 25th, 1867. 

My pear Sir,—It would appear that the problem has not hitherto 
been definitely solved, as to whether the Himalayan bears are ever 
carnivorous, except under stress of want of vegetable food. The 
following may accordingly be interesting to some members of the 
Society. 

On 7th ultimo, Lieut. Chalmers and Mr. Sparling of the Forest 
Dept. reached Portee in Punji on the upper Chenab, lying at about 
7500 feet above the sea, in order to inspect and extend certain Deodar 
plantations, 

It was reported to them that on that morning a large brown 

_ Bear had fought with and killed a smaller one and eaten part of the 
body, at a spring close to the plantation and in sight of some of the 
labourers. The body of the smaller bear was found concealed under 
leaves and grass, a part near the belly having evidently been gnawed 
‘and torn off by the jaws of some powerful animal. 

On the 10th it was reported that at the same place and within 
sight of several labourers, the same larger bear had fought with and 

. killed another. The body of the latter, a female, was found by the 
two officers concealed under leaves, a considerable portion of the back 
having been consumed. 

It would perhaps have been more satisfactory if, in both cases, 

the bodies had been left for a time, to discover if the cannibal would 
come back to complete his meal. 

Near the spot there is abundance of walnuts and wild fruits of 
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which the bear is fond, as well as of standing buck-wheat, which is 
pennae® preferred to other kinds of vegetable food. 
Yours very truly, 
L. L. STEWART. . 

With reference to the above, Dr. Buckle mentioned having once 
possessed a Cashmere bear which though tamed and well fed, killed and 
ate a goat. He shewed an especial taste for old bones: and at last 
his carnivorous propensities rendered it necessary to destroy him. 

The receipt of the following communication was annonnced. 

From Colonel A. Fytche “A Memorandum on the Panthays of 
Yunan.” 

At the request of the President, Colonel A. Fytche then read the 
Memorandum as follows :— 

‘‘ Considerable difficulties exist in procuring correct intelligence of 
the Panthays, or Mahomedan population of Yunan. In the first 
place, they were not inclined themselves to be communicative; but — 
rather assume a studied ignorance of their own affairs :—Secondly, com-— 
munication can only be ordinarily held with them, through Chinese 
merchants and brokers, residents of Burma Proper, who speak the Bur- 
mese language; and who, in addition to their own private and self- 
interested motives for preventing free intercourse with traders from 
Yunan, are moreover in the pay, or subject to the influence of the 
King of Burma. They well understand the royal policy of exclusive- 
ness, and have been made acquainted with the several indirect orders 
which from time to time, have been issued by the Government, in 
order to restrict as effectually as possible, every means of intercourse — 
between Panthays and foreigners of all nations, The little information, — 
therefore, which it has been possible to collect from the above sources — 
furnished me by Captain Sladen, and also from a few Panthays who 
visited Moulmain with a Shan caravan, when I was Commissioner of 
the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces in 1861, is vague and meagre; _ 
but such as it is, I will now briefly record it. : 

“ A paper has been published in the Russian Military Journal fol 
August 1866, on the late rising of the Dungens, or Mussalman popula- 
tion in Western China. I am of opinion that there is no political affinity 
between the Dungens of the North Western, and the Panthays of the 
South Western Provinces of China; or rather, that the present 
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rising of the Dungens on the North, bears no relation to the former 
rebellion of the Panthays on the south, or to any subsequent move- 
ment of the Southern Mussalman population of Yunan, to throw off 
the Chinese yoke ; such movement having commenced as early as the 
year 1855. 

“This opinion must be understood, however, to have reference only 
to the present attitude and circumstances of the Panthays in Yunan; 
without any speculative allusion to causes, or the possibility of 
future combination ; for the Panthays of Yunane and the Dungens, 
are, after all, of the same race and religion, and are merely divided 
from each other, by the Province of Sechuen ; and a: general struggle 
for independence, if it really arises, and is able to make head against 
the Chinese Government, will certainly include at no great distance 
of time, the whole of the Mahomedan population in China wherever 
found. The first sign of a combination between Panthays and Dun- 
gens, will be manifested by the fall of Sechuen, and the news of such 
an event would soon reach this Province. 

“The term Dungen or Turgen is not known or comprehended by 
either Panthays or Burmese. The . Mahomedans of the North 
‘Western Provinces of China are known to the Panthays, by the same 
denomination as they call themselves, “ Mooselin,”’ and to the 
Burmese as “ Tharet.” The word Panthay, or as it is sometimes 
pronounced Panzee, is of Burmese origin, and is a mere corruption of 
the Burmese word ‘‘ Puthee,”’ which signifies, or distinguishes Ma- 
homedans from persons of other religions in Burma. The Chinese 
call the Panthays “‘ Quayz.” What they term the Mahomedans of 
Kansoo, I am not aware—possibly it may be Dungen or Turgen, 
‘The Mahomedans of Kansoo are said to have lately achieved their 
independence, and occupy that province under a chief named Abdool 
Jaffir. 

“¢ The Mahomedans of Yunan are merely aremnant, I should imagine, 
of the great wave of Mahomedan aggression, which, under Maho- 
med. of Guznee, Mahomed Ghori, and Gengis Khan, overran Per- 
sia, India, and a portion of Northern China : their ingress and pro- 
gress in China, are separately given or accounted for by Chinese and | 
Panthays. The Panthay account is somewhat mythical, and as- 
‘sumes at once the superiority of their race. The Chinese version 
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deals less in mystery, and is more in bearing with supposed historical 
facts. They are as follows :~- 

‘““ Panthay Version. Once upon atime, China was subjected to a 
plague of evil spirits, who desolated the whole country, and in fact 
put a stop to the regular course of nature. The sun ceased to shew 
itself, excepting now and then, in obscure and fitful gleams; and the 
land refused to produce, or yield fruit in due seasson. During. this 
calamitous state of affairs, the Emperor ‘dreamed a dream,’ in 
which a form was prominently revealed to him, in the dress of an 
Arab; but indicating at the same time, every appearance of peace and 
friendly goodwill. Astrologers and experts in such matters, inter- 
preted the Emperor’s dream to signify, that the plague of evil spirits 
would cease on the appearance of a force of Mahomedan Arabs who 
were well known to be a source of terror to evil spirits and devils of 
every description. The Emperor was convinced, and sent a mission 
direct to the Prophet Mahomed, in which he begged the assistance of 
a few of the Prophet's followers, Mahomed sent 360 men, who, in 
due time, reached China, By virtue of their presence, the evil spirits 
vanished, and the country was restored to its former prosperity. The 
Arabs were treated with becoming honour, and allowed to settle and 
establish themselves, in the vicinity of the Royal Capital. But in 
course of time their numbers increased to such an extent that the — 
Chinese Government became anxious about its own safety; and an 
arrangement was effected, by which the Arab population near Pekin 
was broken up, and sent in small parties to the confines of the Em-~ 
pire; where they have since established themselves, more or less 


firmly, and in some instances proclaimed their independence. 

“ Chinese Version.—- About a thousand years ago, there was a great 
rebellion in China, and the Government was in danger. The reign- — 
ing Sovereign at the time was Oung-lo-show; and being in tribulation, — 
he sent for assistance to a certain King, named Razzee or Khazee, 
who ruled over the countries to the West of China. A Mahomedan — 
contingent of 10,000 men was sent, and with their assistance, the 
rebellion was suppressed, and the services of the contingent dispensed 
with. But a difficulty now arose, as to the return of the Mahome- 
dans to their own country. They had been greatly reduced in 
numbers, and their inclination to stay where they were and settle 
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down in China, was encouraged by reports, which reached them, 
to the effect that a return to their own country was forbidden, 
owing to long residence abroad, and their pollution as Mahome- 
dans by contact with swine and other abominations, which were 
known to abound in China. The remnant of the contingent was 
finally located in Yunan, and settling down there, became peaceful 
subjects of the Emperor of China. 

“‘ It is to be inferred that the Mahomedan population in Yunan 
was, for some centuries, at least, loyally disposed towards the Chi- 
nese Government; for no particular mention is made of them in 
Chinese History, as far as is known, after their domestication in 
Yunan, until the year 1855, when they rebelled and successfully 
threw off the Chinese yoke. 

“The rebellion is stated to have originated and been carried out 
in this wise. The Panthays in Yunan had multiplied and become 
a flourishing and distinct community. They preserved their separate 
nationality and customs, but were nevertheless obedient to the Chi- 
nese laws. The Chinese and Tartar officials are said to have 
been oppressive, and the foreign population was specially marked 
out for the exercise of more than ordinary severity. Their indus- 
trious habits .and general aptitude made the Mahomedans profit- 
able subjects; whilst it rendered them, at the same time, victims to 
unjust and extortionate masters. Then a feeling of enmity and 
hate was engendered, with the usual results. The Loosonphoo 
Silver Mines of Yunan were worked by Panthays, under the 
superintendence of Chinese officers. Ona certain day a dispute arose 
at the mines, and the miners, exasperated by unjust treatment, had 
recourse to force and murdered every Chinese officer they could find. 
The revolt of the miners, was at once followed by a general armed 
rising of the Panthays throughout Yunan. Being far inferior in num- 
ber to the Chinese, they at first took to the woods and mountain fast- 
nesses, whence they carried on a fierce guerilla warfare. Meeting 
every where with success, they were soon joined by large numbers of 
the neighbouring semi-independent hill tribes of Shans, Kakhyens,* 


* The Kakhyens above alluded to are a portion of the vast horde of 
Singphoos, that inhabit the mountainous districts of Northern Assam, and 
stretch round the north of Burma into Western China. They extend not only 
all along the Northern Frontier, but dip down Southward wherever the moun« 
tain ranges lead them, and nearly as far south as the latitude of Mandalay. 
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and others, when they soon extended their operations to the plains, 
and to the siege of large towns; and the local Government, receiving 
no assistance from Pekin, finally succumbed, the insurgents became | 
supreme, and a separate Panthay Government was established with 
its Head Quarters at Tali or Talifoo, then only a city of secondary 
importance, but where the Mahomedan element had always been very 
strong. Feeble attempts have since been made, from time to time, to 
recover the lost Province, by the despatch of Imperial Troops from 
the Capital; but the Chinese Government has never been able to 
make head against the Panthays; and the troops sent have generally 
been repulsed, before they could even penetrate within the Yunan 
frontier. . 
“The present Mahomedan Government of Yunan is presided over by 
a wilitary chief styled Sooleman by the Panthays, and Tuwintsen by 
the Chinese. He has assumed the insignia of Royalty, by formal 
instalation on the guddee, and by the exclusive, and prerogative use _ 
of yellow clothing and appurtenances. This chief or king is assisted by 
four military and four civil ministers, the principal one of whom is 
established at Momein, a large town close to the Shan frontier, west 
of Yunan. There appears to be little departure, in the matter of 
administration, from the old form of Chinese Government, except 
being more military in its character. Taxation is extremely light, 
being restricted, as far as can be understood, to a moderate assessment — 
on land. er 
‘The Panthays are Mahomedans of the Soonee sect, and pride them- ‘ 
selves on their Arab descent : many of them are able to converse in 
Avabic, and their prayers are all in this language. They have 
mosques or musjids of the true Moslem type, and are fanatical and strict : 
in their religious performances ; as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
however, there is no trace of any religious zeal, or motive, as the 
origin or pretext for the present rising of the Panthays against Chinese — 
rule. The Chinese are generally tolerant of all religious persuasions, — 
and unlikely to cause irritation to the Mahomedans by any interfer- 
ence with their religion. The Buddhist, wherever found, is untrammeled 
by conventional dogma, and far less imbued with the odiwm theolo~ 
gicum, or that contemptuous abhorrence of all creeds and customs other 
than his own, than is the case with other natives of the east, of 
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whatever creed or denomination. The dress of the Panthays is in 
accordance, for the most part, with Chinese habit ; though many ofthem 
eut their hair to a certain length, and allow it to fall back on the nape 
of the neck. They also wear, in many instances, a distinctive turban 
of more ample form than in use amongst Chinese. They are fair, tall, 
and strongly built men: are an interesting race or community of 
people: and after twelve years of absolute government in Yunan, it is 
not improbable that their future independence is secure. 

“ih Sf Panthay traders state that, during the past year, an embassy was 
received from the Emperor of China, in which the Imperial Government 
sued for a cessation of hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunan to 
the Panthays, provided they would come to terms, and commit no 
further acts of aggression on neighbouring Provinces. The offer it is 
said was indignantly refused, and the Embassy was obliged to return to 
Pekin, without accomplishing its object. 

This, if true, bodes evil to our future intercourse with China through 
Yunan by Railway or otherwise. The trade vid Bamo between China 
and upper Burma, amounted in 1854 (the year before the Mahomedan 
insurrection) to half a million of pounds sterling. No caravans from 
Sechuen or other Proginces of China, since the establishment of Ma- 
homedan rule, have passed through Yunan ; and trade by this route has 
almost altogether ceased. But with Yunan alone, a large trade was for- 
merly carried on, and it is hoped that the caravan route, at any 
‘rate, may be shortly re-opened. It possesses the unusual advantage 
of having been used for centuries as a line of traffic, and has main- 
tained its vitality hitherto among all the disturbing influences of the 

_ flow and ebb of the Chinese and Burmese power, and is a cogent proof 
of the necessity for interchange of commodities between the respective . 
countries. 

«¢ An apparent interminable feud has doubtless arisen between the Man- 
chur dynasty, and the Mahomedan population of China which may, pro- 
bably combined with other numerous causes, ultimately end disas- 
trously to that dynasty. How long it will take for the Chinese Govern- 

ment to disintegrate and reappear under a new form; what effect such 
a. change would have on the independent Mahomedan population of the 
_ Western Provinces; and whether the change will be brought about by 
them, are questions which may probably affect a future generation, 
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but are nevertheless full of interest to neighbouring Governments, and | 
political speculators of the present day.” 

On the proposition of the President, the special thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Col. Fytche. 

Major Lees exhibited a bronze hookah which had been dug up on — 
his plantation in Cachar, and was very different from anything now 
used in the province, while in point of manufacture it is far superior to 
any now manufactured there. 

He also read a letter from Messrs. Johnson and Drew of Cash- 
mere, in which the writers announce the proposed establishment of an 
Himalayan Club for collecting, interchanging and publishing scientific 
and general information concerning the Himalayan range. 

The President undertook to refer the letter to council. 


LIBRARY. 


The following additions were made to the Jibrary since the last 7 
meeting in November. 
*,* The names of Donors in capitals. 
Presentations. 


Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Central Provinces, 
1866-67.—Tue Government or Inp1a. 

La Gurlande Précieuse des demandes et des Réponses Publice en 
Sanskrit et en Tileekan et Traduite Pour La Premiere Fois en Fran-_ 
cais by Ph. Ed. Foucaux.—Tue Transtaror. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome [X.-—Tux Asratic Socrety oF Puli 

Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, No. 17.—Tuxr Eprror, 

Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissens- 
chaften Zu Mimchen, 1866 IL. Heft II. IIL. and 1867 I. Heft I—IV.— 
Tue Royan Acapremy or Sciences or Municu. i 

Abhandlungen der Mathe—Physikn, classe der Kéniglich Bayeris- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften Band XXXVII. Abth. I. Tua 
Roya Acapgmy or Scimnczs or Municu. 

Abhandlungen der Histor. classe der Koniglich Bayerischen Aled 
demie der Wissenschaften, Band XXXV. Abth. IL.—Tuu Rovat 
Acaprmy or Screncyes or Municu. 

On the relations of Tanalia Philopotanus and Paludomus with a 
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review of the Cingalese species of the latter genera by H. F. Blanford, 
Esq. F. G.S.—Tue Avuruor. 

Ueber die Branchbarkeit der in verschiedenen europiischen Staaten 
verdffentlichten Resultate des Recrutirungs-Geschaftes zur Beur- 
theilung des Entwicklungs-und Gesundheits-Zustandes ihrer Bevél- 
kerungen von Dr. Th. L. W. Bischoff.—Tus Autor. 

Lataifo-'l-ma’arif auctore Abu Maneur Abdolmalik ibn Mahommed 
ibn Isma’il at’ Tha’alibi quem librum EK Codd. Leyd. et Goth-Hdidit 
P. De. Joug.—Tux Epiror. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Geselchaft: heraus- 
gegeben von den Geschiaftsfiihrern, Band XXI. Heft ILI.—Prorus. 
sor Dr. L. Kreut. 

Indische Studien X.—Tux Eprror. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, Vol. I. pt. 3.— 
Tur Society. 

Meteorological Report for the Panjaub, 1866.—TuEe GovernMENntT 
oF THE Punsavs. - 

Annual Report on the Administration of the Bengal Presidency 
foot 1866-67.—Tur Government oF Brnaat. 

Report of Native Papers for the week ending the 9th November, 
1867.—Baznu Rasenpravata Mirra. 

Rahasya es: Vol. IV. pt. 48.—Basu Rasenpravata Mirra. 

Purchased. 
_ A Treatise on Natural Philosophy by Thomson and Tait, Vol. I. 
~The Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1867. 
The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, October, 1867. 
Revue des Deux Mondes 15th September, 1867. 
Revue it Magasin de Zoologie, November, 1867. 
Deutsches Wérterbuch V—7 Comptes Rendus, Nos. 10, 11, 12. 
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APPENDIX B. 


List or Donations. 
Donors. Donations transferred to the Indian Museum. 
Dr. J. HE. T. Aitchison.—A specimen of Larus Ichthyaetus. 


Capt. J. Anderson.—A fragment of stone from the old tomb of 
Mrs. Mary Hastings, at Berhampore. 


J. Avdall, Esq.—A Fossil elephant tooth from Caunti. 


Babu Biswambharanatha Mookerjee—A pair of Sandals made of 
patha leaves, a kind of plant abundant in 
Peshawur. 


F, Cockburn, Esq.—A specimen of Sciwrus palnarum. 
C. J. Crawford, Esq.—A steel print portrait of Dr. Latham. 


Deputy Commissioner of the Upper Godavery District.—Two homan 
skulls. 


| The Rev. C. H. Dall.—Three Photographs of the hairy family at 
| Ava. 


Dr. J. Fayrer.—A spear of a Naga Chief and a bow and arrows from 
the Andaman Island. 


| Col. B. Ford.—A specimen of a Fulgoria Candelaria and a Phylliwm 
| Siccifolia and the skull of a Dugong. 


Imperfect skeletons of an adult and of a foetal Dugong. 
| A box of mineral specimens from the Andaman Islands. 
| A. Grote, Esq.—A specimens of Tragulus Javanicus. 

Babu Gouradasa Bysack.—A few bricks and a carved Koran stand from 
| Sat-Gombouj of Bagerhat. 
|W. J. Herschel, Esq.—A human skull wanting the lower jaw, with the 
| sutures totally obliterated. 
| Babu Jadunatha Datta.—A young Crocodile. 

'L. Jackson, Esq.—A specimen of tissue woven by insects found 
i near Gowar, in zillah Murshidabad. 
| ie D. Macleod.—A Photograph of a Zungami. 


| Lieut. J. Waterhouse.—A box of specimens of plumbago from the 
Sonah mines, near Delhi. 


H. B. Webster, Eisq.—A copper plate inscription found in a ruined 
| Garhi situated in Mouzah Manpore, Per- 
gunnah Agowtha. 
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1867.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT 


OF 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


_ASTATIC SOCIETY, 


FOR 


THE YEAR 1866. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Cash Account 


RECEIPTS. 
1866. 1865. 
ADMISSION FEEs. 
Received from New Members, Rs. 1,280 0 O 
— 1,280 0 0 928 0 0 


CoNTRIBUTIONS. 
Received from Members, ae BOTS 0+ 
——-— 8676 0 0 9,445 0 O- 
JOURNAL, 


Sale proceeds of, and Subscrip- 
tio to the Journal of the 


Asiatic Society, ... s j2ae- 40) 0 
Refund of Postage Stamps, _... 3110 0 
Ditto of Packing “Charges, a 3 7 0 


Ditto of the amount from the 
Baptist Mission Press, overpaid 
in Bill No. 13488, being the 
cost of 6 Copies of Journal 


No rvs 1864, aes tee 66 10 
— 1,327 10 758 1 O 
LIBRARY. 
Sale proceeds of Books, tee t SBE* O49 
Refund of Freight, ea 12°2-0 * 


Ditto of the amount paid for a 
of copy Owen’s Comparative 
Anatomy, Vol. IL, ... a 12. 0.0 
————. 610 2 9 193 15 0 
Museum, 
Received from the General Trea- 
sury at 500 Rs. per month, from 


December, 1865 to April, 1866, 2,500 0 0 
Savings of salary, ... 41 0 3 
Refund in part of the Contingent | 

Expenses, Zo. Oo 


Ditto of the amount paid from the 

Contingent Account in March 
and April to Harry, Taxidermist, 40 0 0 

Ditto in part of the amount paid 

to Dr. J. Anderson for Medicine 

by Messrs. Bathgate and Co.’s 
bill on the 22nd May, 1866, .., 618 0 
——_——._ 2,589 3 3 6,037 13 — 


Srecretrary’s OFFICE, - 
Refund of Postage Stamps, .., ao: 
Ditto of Packing Charges, ye 0 7 oO 
Savings, soe eee eee 4, 0 0 
Discount on Postage Stamps, ,., 0 Me las 
Refund of Freight, .., bee 0 5 0 


— 213 0 84 
General Establishment, one Wy diame OB ' 114 9 


Carried over, Rs, 14,522 5 0 


1867.] Proceedings of the Asiatic Socvety. ul 


No. I. 
of the Asiatic Society for 1866. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
1866, 1865, 
JOURNAL. 
Freight, .. ee Rs. 113 11 0O 
Printing Charges, ... ie feo So OD 
Commission on Sale of Books, ... 16552 4 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, ... 19410 0 
Packing Charges, ... es 28 4 O 
Lithographing and Engraving 
Charges, &c., ee ti 4 (007 aise 
Purchase of a copy of J ournal 
Supplementary Number, Vol.15, 1 0 Q 
Petty Charges, =i sly avpt ey chy wes 
2,799 15 10 3,272 4 8 
LIBRARY. 
Salary of the Librarian, sc . 840. 0..0 
Establishment, at 84 0 0 
- Salary for preparing a revised 
Catalogue, ats «, ~|600- 0 6 
Purchase of Books, ... 375 3 38 
Ditto of a Standford Library Map 
of Asia on roller, . 35 0 0 
Ditto of Album of Photographs of 
Shéhana, 125 15 6 
Mounting 4 Sheets of ¢ german Map 
of Asia on roller, .. 5 0 O 
Purchase of a set of Photographs 
of Cashmire, a 42 0 0 
Ditto of a set of ditto, . 140 0 0 
Ditto of 27 Photograph Views, ... 69 0 0 
Book-Binding, = A °C eae 
Landing Charges, ... uae 1410 € 
Commission on Sale of Books, ... 4013 2 
A Blank Book, cts ee ay Oy 0 
Freight, sea 3.4 O 
Salary of Office Punkha-man, aoe 40 0 0 
Ditto for preparing List of the 
Duplicate Books, ... veh 40 0 0 
Ditto of ticca Duftory, vee 12 4 3 
6 Dusters for cleaning books, ... ORCS aan 
Prepairing two Teak wood Book 
Cases, .. ese 8. Uv 
Purchase of Custom Stamps, ak 3.0 0 
Petty Charges, ey 23 4 3 
Subscription to the Indian Medi- 
cal Gazette, bit — ae Dee 
a 2,576 9 6 
3,361 8 11 


Parchase of Books through Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1,889 1 10 
— 5,250 10 9 


Carried over, Rs. 8,050 10 7 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


RECEIPTS. 


Brought over, Rs. 14,522 5 0 


VESTED Funp. 
Sale proceeds of Government 


Securities, ‘dh sand BOL, 0.0 
Interest on ditto, ... oo aoe OU 6 
Premium on ditto, ... an” S67 B40 

Corn Funp. 
Sale proceeds Silver Coins, a DD 


Basu Poorno CHUNDER ByYSAck. 
Refund in part of the amount 
advanced for Contingent Ex- 
penses, ie ae 2,000 18 alt 
Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGAtTE, 
Sale proceeds of Books on their 
account, gst ee 4 4 O 


Magor-Genu. CUNNINGHAM, 
Refund of Packing Charges, ... 0 6 6 


J. H. Batten, Esq. 
Refund of the amount advanced, yy aa 8 


Harry, TAXIDERMIST, 

Refund of the amount advanced, 103 0 O 
Caprain M. W. Carr. 

Received from him in Deposit, ,.. 312 0 


Mason A. §. ALLAN. 
Received from him in Deposit, ... 74 0 


JAMES BramMeEs, Esq. 
Received from him in Deposit, ... 012 0 


Captain C, Maccrecor, 
Refund of Banghy Expenses and 
Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, ... are o BS. 0 


Rev. H. A. Jascuxe. 
Sale proceeds of a Copy of Tibetan 
Grammar on his account, ... se Bis 


8142 8 6 


1,648 8 6 


GovVERNMENT NortH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


Refund of freight for sending 
Journal and Proceedings for 
1865, ... vee ove 16 5 0 
Captain H. H. G. Austen. 
Refund of the amount paid for 
sending Library Books, ne 15 0 0 


Carried over, Rs. 24,478 7 6 


16° 56 @ 


15 10 0O 


a 


337 8 


236 15 | 


762 15 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 
Brought over, Rs. 8,050 10 7 
MusrEum. 

Salary of the Sub-Curator, a BOYD G 
Establishment, = ai eed G 
Extra Taxidermist’s Salary and 

Contingent Pay, ... eek (42 13" 11 
Contingent Expenses, “a 2,596 7.9 
Advertising Charges, 812 0 


Paid Messrs. Higgs and Haldar, 
for white Satin Painting, to 


Museum Coses, ... . 47814 9 
Ditto ditto for Stands, Railing 
and Painting, .... 363 14 6 


Ditto ditto for making an animal 

stand, and taking up and re-set- 

ting in brick, &c. &c., R 78 0 0 
Ditto ditto for Asphalting two 

rooms and renewing glasses to 

the Almirah and Sash door, &c.,. 15910 O 
Printing 500 Copies of Circular, . 15 0 0 
Engraving 3 sets of Figures on 

Brass with Handle for branding 


the specimens of the Museum, 13 8 0 
—— 6,272 11 3 6,468 3 6 


SECRETARY’S. 


General Establishment, ar | 405-6 
Secretary's Office Establishment, 1,068 0 0 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, ... 128 7 O 
Stationery, us dao Sy G 
Purchase of Blank Books, Es 7 4 0 
Insufficient Postage, wae 6 3 8 
Printing Charges, se 12 0 0 
Repairing a Tin Almirah, e 3 0-0 
Petty Charges, sé SF LT GG 


a= 7.764 2° 8 2949 12 2 


VESTED FUND. 
Purchase of 53 per cent. Govern- 


ment Securities, ... ee. 3,000 0 O 
Interest on ditto, .. ies fe 12. 0 
Premium on ditto, ... witea & @ 
Commission on ditto, Nie 22 8&0 
Brokerage on ditto, AF o.°G @ 


Commission to the Bank of Bengal 
for drawing Interest on the 


Government Securities, aie © 716 
Fee for renewing Government 
Securities, ies fae &" 0+ 0 
— 3,284 9 10 013 6 
Corn Funp. 
Purchase of Coins, ... die a 
Ditto of a fire-proof Treasure Chest 
with Cooly-hire, ... 133 0 0 
Prepairing an under Case of ditto 
with ditto, a a 30 0 O 


Cocoanut Oil for cleaning Coins, . ae aT 
——_——. 508 3 8 38611 9 


Carried over, Rs, 19,895 5 2 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


RECEIPTS, -— 
: Brought over, Rs. 24,478 7 6 
MotHoor Monvun Kur. ee 
Refund of the amount paid him 
as advance for preparing two 
book cases, va 2p tO § 
———_—_ 200 0 0 
E. T. Arkinson, Esq. hae ~ ster 
Refund of Banghy Expenses and 
Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, ... ani PSO SG 


- 


rr ees ee 


Carried over, Rs. 24,686 7 6 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought over, Rs.19,895 5 2 
BUILDING. 
Assessment, iad 450. 0. 0 
Ditto for Lighting, we oe 3G &. 0 
Repairing, wat L858 15-"0 
An Iron shed erected in the com- 
pound of the Society, seen 
———— 2,634 15 0 
MIscELLANEOUS. 
Salary of the Mally,... es 57 0 O 
Advertising Charges, vac a 8 Q 
Meeting Charges, ... ae L772 8 6 
Purchase of Receipt Stamps, ... 12 0 O 
Paid 25 per cent. increase of 
Salaries for 6 months, ; 55 14 O 
Ditto W. H. Johnson, Esq., for a 
Tea pot Khokan, ... o & O 
Fee to the Bank of Bengal for 
Stamping cheques, es a 2 0 
Petty Charges, aa one al 5.8 
———-_ _ 362 4 9 


Museum TransFeR ACCouUNT. 
Printing 25 Copies of Act of the 
British Parliament, ane 20 0 O 
_ 20-0 @ 
ETHNOLOGY CoMMITTEE. 
Paid Banghy Expenses for send- 
ing a parcel of Official Papers, . 012 0 
Copying Report forwarded by the 
Government of Bengal on vari- 
ous Human Races, pois 10 
A Blank Book for Proceeding, ... 2 
-— 13 4 0 
Basu PoorRNno CHUNDER Bysack. 
Paid advance on the Contingent . 
Expenses for the Museum, .,, 1,445 0 0O 
——_———-——_ 1,445 0 


o 


JAMES Brames, HsqQ. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, wes sa 4 1 0 


Captain MacGReeor. 
Paid Banghy Expenses and Pos- 
tage Stamps for sending Library 


Books,... on eae & a 0 
——- ---— 5 3 0 
GOVERNMENT NortH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
Paid Railway Freight for sending 
Journal and Proceedings, aa 14 8 O 
14 8 O 
Captain H, H, G, Austen. 
Paid Banghy Expenses for send- 
ing Library Books, vos 12 0 0 
12). 
Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE. 
Paid freight for Sending their Books, 8 0 0 
3.8 @ 


————_—___—_ 


Carried over, Rs, 24,414 8 11 


Vil 

2,340 7 6 
265 12 3 
58 O QO 
1,045. 0 0 
16 5 O 
3 4 0 
385 12 0 
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RECEIPTS, 
Brought over, Rs, 24,686 7 6 


Carried over, Rs. 24,686 7 6 


“ 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Brought over, Rs, 24,414 8-11 
Mortuoor Monun Kur. 
Paid advance for preparing two 


Book Cases, i a an OO, oO 
Ditto ditto for an inner case of 
the New Iron Safe for Coins,... 45 0 O ; 


245 0 0 < 


EK. T. Arkinson, Esq. 
Paid Bearing Banghy on a parcel 
of Library Books returned by 


BM, ons 3.0 0 
Ditto Banghee and Railway freight 
for sending Library Books, &c., . 910 8 


canine 


12.1033 a ,8 0 
ProFressor G. BUHLER. 
Paid Banghy Expenses for send- 
ing MSS. and Library Books to 
Poona, aa a 9 2 6 


SE ee, 


J. H. R. Carnac, Esq. 
Paid Tin Box and Banghy Ex- 
pensesforsending Library Books, 910 6 


P. Carnecy, Esq. 
Purchase for him a Copy of Pre- 
historic man, No. 1, Lid 6 


Coronet KE. T. Darton. 
Paid Banghy Expenses and Pos- 
tage Stamps for sending Library 
Books, ... ne “i 815 0 
—_-—— 815 0 


F. H. Coorzr, Esq. 7 

Paid Bearing Banghy, on a parcel 

of Asiatic Society’s Journal re- 
turned by him, oa a6 0 


ELPHINSTONE INSTITUTION. 
Paid Banghy Expenses for send- 
ing Journals, sae at a 


_—_—_—- 2. OG 


J. H. RAvENsHAW, Esq. 
Paid Banghy Expenses for send. 


ing Library Books, vee 113 0 
113 O 
Dr. J. P. WIsE. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Library Books, ... ove 012 0 
012 0 


H. Brverty, Esq. 
Paid Postage Stamps for —— 
Library Books, ny - 013 0 
= 013 0 


Carried over, Rs. 24,708 12 8 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 


RECEIPTS. . 


Brought over, Rs 24,686 7 6 
BALANCE oF 1865. 4 
In the Bank of Bengal, 817 3 0 


Cash in hand, © 103° 02% 7 
920 5 7 
Rupees, 25,606 13 1 
Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted, 
Sd. Prorap Cu. GuosuE, Sd. BuppinatH Bysack, 
Asst, Seery. Cash Keeper, 
Asiatic Society Bengal. Asiatic Society Bengal. 


Examined and found Correct. 
Sd. Davip WALDIE ; 
Sd, S. H. Barer te Auditors, 


= 
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DISBURSEMENTS, 


Brought over, Rs. 24,708 12 8 
G. E. Warp, Esq. 


Paid Postage Stamps for sending 


Library Books, ... «at 014 0 
a ee 014 0 
W. Irvin, Esq. 
Paid Tin box and freight for send- 


ing Library Books, via 313 3 
= : 313 3 
BALANCE. 
In the Bank of Bengal, +. 830 2 0 
Cash in hand, ane Be 638 3 2 
893 5 2 


Rs, 25,606 13 1 


Examined, Errors and Omissions Excepted. 
Sd. Prorar Cu. GHosHE, Sd. BuppinataH Bysack, 
Asst. Secry. Cash Keeper, 
Asiatic Society Bengal, Asiatic Society Bengal, 


Examined and found correct, 


Sd. Davin WatpiE, Audit 
Sd, S, H. ee WAYS, 


xii Proceedings of the Asiatie Society. 


STATEMENT | 
Abstract of the Cash — 


RECEIPTS. 
1866. — 1865. 
ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Received by sale of Bibliotheca 


Indica, a wwe 2 4hD--0 © 
Ditto by Subscription to ditto, ... 33 4 0 
Ditto by sale of White Yajur Veda, 38 0 O 
Refund of Postage Stamps, aes 2b. 6.9 
Ditto of Packing Charges, as c ie ee 4 
2,548 12 O 1,573 9 9 
GovERNMENT ALLOWANCE. 
Received from the General Trea- 
sury at 500 Rs. per month, 12 
months, i 2. 6,000, 0» 0 


6,000 0 0 6,000 0 0 


-Vestep Funp. 
Received Interest on the Govern- 
ment Securities from the Bank 


of Bengal, ie ww 442 8 O ; 
— 442 8 0 442 8 O@ 


Custopy oF ORIENTAL Works, 


Saving of Salary, ... oa 143° 8 
Be ee | 10 7 Oe 
Basu Nopin CHunpDER Roy, a 
Received from him on Deposit, ,.. 2 8 0 
——— 2 6°90 


C. SusHaprt S’asTRI. 
Received from him on deposit, ,,. § 11.6 


——— $11 0 
K. RocuunatH Row. 
Received from him on deposit, ... 22 4 8 
—_— 22 4 3 
Kusr Hera Counp KAnvreE, | 
Received from him on deposit,... 265 15 0 
265 15 O 
Honacut NARASIMINEAH, Esq, 
Received from him on deposit, ... 23 4 O 
23 4 O 


R. T. H. Grirritx, Esq. 
Received from him on deposit, ... 44 6 O 
Refund of Postage Stamps paid 
for sending Bibliotheca Indica, 3.0 0 
—— 77 60 


Basu Katty Coomar MirTrTErR, 
Received from him on deposit, ... 213 0 


213 0 


Carried over, Rs, 9,395 15 0O 
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No. 2. 
Oriental Fund for 1866. 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
1866, 1865, 
ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Commission on the sale of Books, 169 3 0O 
Freight, ... sus a 189. 3.0 
Packing Charges, ... vee 44,14 3 
Purchase of Postage Stamps, ... 48 14 6 
Petty Charges, gard dus 411 6 
456138 3 456 7 38 
VESTED Funp. 
Paid Commission to the Bank of 
Bengal for drawing Interest on 
the Government Securities, ... LES 


Custody OF ORIENTAL WORKS, 


Salary of the Librarian, as oo OO 
Establishment, ee ce 72 0 0 
Salary of Duftory, ... Pt 96 0 0 
Book Binding, “gi ae 31 2 0 
Books cleaning, ze 7 0 ©O 
Fee paid to the Bank of Bengal 
for Stamping Charges, a 2 0 
Carpenter, Iron Nails and Screws 
for Suspending Shelves for the 
Bibliotheca Indica, 25 0 O 
Sundry charges for removing 
Bibliotheca Indica to St, Paul’s 
School, wos o kot 2 0 
Extra Writer’s Salary, ue 2913 9 
Paid 25 per cent. increase of 
salaries for 6 months, at 30 0 O 
Purchase of Stationery, ire 55: 0-0 
Petty Charges, Re car 712 °0 
——- 869 15 9 77613 3 
LIBRARY, 
Purchase of Books, ... iastim, OL 6... 8.10 
Landing Charges, .., 8 4 9 
Binding 99 Sanskrit MSS. pur- 
chased from Benares, ... nk 39 6 0O 
—_— 560 2 9 205 0 0 
Punpit CuHotoo RAM TEWARI. 
Paid on his deposit, aa 3.8 6 
Dr. M. Have. 
Paid on his deposit,.., eee 0.10: .0 
0100 
Kust Hera CHuND KANJEE, 
Paid on his deposit, ,,, ae 41 0 0 
—— — 41 0 0 
Carried over, Rs, 1,933 3 11 
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RECEIPTS. 
Brought over, Rs. 9,395 15 Q 


Carried over, Rs. 9,395 15 0 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Brought over, Rs. 1,933 3 11 
R. T. H. Grirrita, Esq. 
Paid Postage Stamps for sending 
Bibliotheca Indica, Ae 3 0 0 
av. 6 
Basu Katty Coomar MitTTER. 
Paid on his deposit, ... aa 4-0 
— i 4 O 
Cotonet EH. T. Datton. 
Paid Registering fee and postage 
for sending MSS. to Chhota- 
Nagpore, ais we O11 0 
— OAL-0 
Ayin 1 AKBARI. 
Purchase of 5 copies of Ayin 
Akbari from Lt. Waterhouse,... 226 4 O 
Printing with paper for circular 
for collecting MSS, of ditto, ... 8 0 0 


Bearing on a parcel of ditto con- 
taing MSS.from Dr. Leitner, 15 0 0 


Patt GRAMMAR. 
Purchase of Printing Demy Papers 
co —_— 154-1 6 

Freight and Packing Charges fe for 


sending ditto, ... 13 5 9 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Editing and Printing Charges, ... 468 0 0 


AtumerrRI NAMA, 


Editing and Printing Charges, ... 2,628 O 0 
Freight, ... ase vee 6 4 6 
Mimansa DARSANA. 

Hditing and Printing Charges,-... 762 0 0 
Nyaya DARSANA. t 
Printing Charges, ... im ene 6 0 

TAITTIRIYA BRAHMANA. 
Hditing and Printing Charges, ,.. 368 0 0 


ASWALAYANA SRAUTA SUTRAS, 
Editing and Printing Charges, ... 416 0 0 


KAMANDAKI. 

Kditing Charges, ooo oes 96 () (9) 
TaITTIRIYA ARANYAKA, 

Editing and Printing Charges, ,. 365 0 0 


BrinAt SANHITA, 
Printing Charges, ... wv 462 10 0 


—_—_—_ 


Carried over, Rs. 


2,684 4 6 


762 0 0 


292 6 0 


368 0 0 


416 0 


oO 


6 0 0 


365 0 0 


462 10 0 


ee 


8,219 2 8 


18 


237 


756 


144 


1,376 


224, 


512 


902 
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* Xvi 
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- BALANceE or 1865. 
In the Bank of Bengal, 
Cash in hand, ee 


Examined, 

Sd. Prorap Cu. GHosHE, 
Asst. Secry. 

_ Asiatic Society Bengal. 


~ Brought over, Rs, 9,395 15 0 


RECEIPTS. 


.. 819° °8' 6 
sn ECR Ie | 
——-— 5% oll «3 


Rs, 9,920 15 11 


Errors and Omissions Excepted. 
Sd, BuppInatH Bysack, 

| Cash Keeper, 

Asiatic Society Bengal. 


t 


Hzdmnined! and found Correct. 
Sd. Davin WALDIR, , 
Sd. S. H. Rosinson, } Auditors 
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BapsHAH NAMAH. 


Editing and Printing Charges, .., 
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ASWALAYANA GRIHYA SUTRAS, 


Editing Charges, 


TAITTIRIYA SANHITA 
Editing Charges, .. © 


SANKHYA APHORISM OF KAPILA, 


Printing Charges, .,.. 


Dasa Rupa. 
Printing Charges, ... 


BALANCE. 

In the Bank of Bengal, 

Cash in hand, ae 
Examined, 

Sd. Protar Ch. Guosus, 
Asst, Secry. 


Asiatic Society Bengal. 


XVil> 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
Brought over, Rs. 8,219 2 8 

876 0 0 
— 876 0 0 

sad 9% 0 0 
—_—__ Oo 96 0 0 
Izod O- 0) 120, 0, 0 

we 208 127 0 
208 12 0 

Pe ee 
— 224 30 
9,747 6 8 

i ty Pecos Ee 

tee 24 5 
173 9 3 


Rs. 9,920 15 11 


Errors and Omissions Excepted, 
Sd. BuppinatH Bysack, 
Cash Keeper, 
Asiatic Society Bengal. 


Examined and found correct, 


Sd. Davin Watpic, : 
Sd. 8. H, mae Auditors. 
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